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Archie  Wilmot  Bray,B.A.,M.A.,  was  born  in  Sheffield, England, 
August  7,  1883.  His  childhood  and  early  student  life  were  spent  in 
England,  where  he  was  graduated  from  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  and 
from  Cambridge  University.  He  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
young  man,  taking  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
University  of  Montana,  Harvard  University  and  Iowa  University 
School  of  Medicine.  During  his  student  career  he  was  the  winner  of 
numerous  honors,  both  in  England  and  America,  including  a  Town- 
send  scholarship,  an  Austin  teaching  fellowship  and  a  Sheldon  travel- 
ing fellowship  at  Harvard. 

His  teaching  career  took  him  to  Methodist  College  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland;  Columbia  College,  New  Westminster,  British 
Columbia;  University  of  Montana  and  University  of  Iowa.  The 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  came  in  1925  to  head  the 
organization  and  development  of  a  newly  formed  department  of 
biology. 

The  interests  of  his  aduk  life  were  divided  between  active  investi- 
gation in  his  chosen  field  and  what  to  him  were  the  pleasures  of 
teaching.  In  this  he  was  pre-eminently  successful.  A  high  percentage 
of  his  students  were  always  found  among  the  top-ranking  groups 
of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  country. 

He  brought  to  the  classroom  a  mind  and  heart  certain  of  the  possi- 
bility of  human  betterment  and  one  tempered  and  enriched  by  years 
of  travel  and  wide  acquaintance  with  all  fields  of  human  thought 
and  knowledge.  Out  of  this  background  and  an  inspiring  personal 
interest  in  the  individual  student  he  was  able  to  set  a  feast  that  could 
not  be  denied. 

He  was  widely  known  as  a  stimulating  speaker  particularly  on 
subjects  dealing  with  the  impact  of  science  on  modern  life  and  gave 
unstintingly  of  his  time  to  this  activity. 

He  belonged  to  numerous  learned  and  honorary  societies,  includ- 
ing the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Pi 
Gamma  Mu,  honorary  sociological  society,  Sigma  Xi,  honorary 
scientific  society,  and  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

Archie  Wilmot  Bray  died  on  November  18,  1942,  mourned  by 
his  family,  by  many  devoted  friends  and  by  his  students. 
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FOREWORD 


Nothing  less  than  the  best  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  re- 
sources can  salvage  a  world  civilization;  nothing  less  than  the  best 
wisdom  of  many  sympathetic  and  understanding  minds  can  bring 
peace  to  the  world. 

War  and  its  fury  have  been  the  lot  of  man  for  ages  and  man  has 
learned  somehow  to  endure  them.  The  wretched  ordeal  comes,  and 
is  met  and  finally  passes  even  with  its  suffering.  But,  the  fond  hopes 
of  men  and  nations  of  men  that  are  lost;  the  cherished  illusions  that 
vanish  down  the  winds  of  the  years;  the  ancient  songs  that  haunt  the 
hearts  of  men,  that  will  be  sung  no  more ! — what  of  this  dark  harvest? 
Man  has  always  lived  on  his  hopes  and  fed  on  his  illusions.  If  he 
could  not  find  the  truth,  he  found  illusions  he  called  the  truth.  They 
have  been  his  only  security  against  the  dark  face  of  his  ignorance 
and  his  loneliness.  These  things  are  the  intangibles;  these  things  men 
die  for;  these  things  cannot  be  seized  upon  and  torn  out  as  war  can 
tear  out  the  life  of  a  man's  body.  And  yet,  out  of  the  uprooting  of 
these  illusions  and  these  false  hopes  will  come  the  peace. 

The  scientific  method,  if  it  is  anything,  is  an  intellectual  device  in- 
vented to  circumvent  the  pitfalls  and  the  terrible  tyranny  of  age-old 
prejudices  and  witch-making.  The  last  four  centuries  are  a  splendid 
testimony  to  its  creative  power  and  to  its  great  spiritual  resources. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  have  learned  in  some  measure  to  pin 
our  faith  on  men  of  sympathetic  intelligence,  whose  minds  reflect 
the  temper  of  the  scientist  and  exemplify  as  well  the  human  compas- 
sion and  understanding  of  the  wise? 

A  scientific  organization  such  as  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi  can- 
not escape  its  responsibility.  It  touches  the  life  of  the  student  and  in 
so  doing  its  responsibility  reaches  to  the  core  of  our  educational 
system. 

What  should  we  educate  for?  What  should  be  the  basic  philosophy 
of  our  program?  Should  we  train  our  youths  merely  in  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  our  science  and  our  engineering  or  should  we  educate  that 
they  may  some  day  possess  the  full  heritage  of  their  human  civili- 
zation; that  they  may  know  themselves  as  members  of  the  race  of 
man,  and  not  of  just  one  nation;  that  they  may  be  led  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  quest  for  its  bright  destiny?  The  question  is  no 
longer  an  academic  one  nor  need  we  look  far  for  the  answer.  It  was 
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given  before  the  present  conflict  started  by  a  quarter  century  of  bank- 
rupt leadership. 

How,  then,  can  we  inculcate  in  our  youth  the  vision  and  under- 
standing needed  for  leadership  in  the  new  world?  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  the  forum  on  "A  Revaluation  of  Our  Civilization' *  was 
organized. 

This  forum  was  suggested  by  Professor  Archie  Wilmot  Bray,  late 
head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  He  was  then  acting  as  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
for  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi  and  it  was  he  who  organized  it  and 
carried  it  through  to  its  successful  conclusion. 

Professor  Bray  passed  away  on  November  18,  1942,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness.  This  published  account  of  the  form  is  dedicated  to 
him.  The  dedication  seemed  most  fitting  not  only  because  of  the 
part  he  played  in  the  forum  but  because  the  nature  of  the  forum  re- 
flects what  was  probably  most  typical  of  the  man,  a  broad  and 
catholic  interest  in  the  whole  fabric  of  human  life. 

The  acquiring  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  a  science,  in  the  mind 
of  Professor  Bray,  can  produce  an  unintelligent  man,  littleminded, 
a  Philistine  of  the  first  water.  Science  and  engineering  can  be  taught 
by  rote  as  a  catechism  and  as  such  is  apt  to  produce  the  same  unin- 
telligent type  of  mind  that  all  catechisms  produce:  a  mind  sure  within 
its  own  narrow  province  but  also  a  mind  too  readily  inclined  to  be 
sure  in  provinces  where  it  has  little  right  to  be  sure. 

If  our  young  scientists  and  engineers  are  to  be  leaders  in  the  new 
day,  they  must  be  more  than  the  mere  servants  of  their  science  and 
technology.  They  must  be  prepared  to  preserve  and  carry  forward 
a  far  greater  heritage  of  human  values.  Nor  can  anyone  presume  to 
act  as  the  keeper  of  that  which  they  have  not  first  possessed.  In  a  very 
real  sense  a  student  in  his  preparation  for  maturity  must  live  through 
the  whole  past  life  of  the  race  as  much  as  anyone  can  at  his  early 
time  of  life.  He  must,  while  his  heart  and  mind  are  still  green,  walk 
down  the  long  ages  in  the  company  of  those  few  men  who  alone 
among  the  never-ceasing  wash  of  countless  men  have  taught  us  to 
lift  our  heads  to  the  light,  who  have  given  us  our  human  civilization. 

This  experience  and  art  of  intimacy  with  the  best  that  the  race  has 
produced  comes  to  a  young  and  eager  mind  not  through  the  dreary 
ritual  of  neatly  arranged  classroom  catechisms  but  by  the  ever- 
present  atmosphere  and  contagion  of  a  spirit  intent  on  arousing  the 
intellect  in  its  formative  years  before  it  becomes  rigid,  arousing  it  to 
an  awareness  of  its  own  unthinking  preconceptions,  to  the  adventure 
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and  challenge  of  an  honest,  intellectual  life  yet  to  be  won,  to  the 
boundless  possibilities  resident  in  human  nature  if  one  will  only 
struggle  and  lay  his  hands  on  them. 

As  their  testimony  shows,  this  contagion  Archie  Bray  was  able 
to  impart  to  his  students.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  whose  spirit 
was  perennially  green,  who  even  in  the  face  of  human  stupidity  and 
cruelty  never  lapsed  into  the  death  of  cynical  disillusionment  but 
retained  rather  a  bright  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  human  life.  Life 
is  a  continual  struggle  and  its  best  fruits  are  won  by  those  of  a  brave 
and  hearty  spirit  who  refuse  to  retreat  as  timid  men  to  the  shelter  of 
old  beliefs  and  old  dogmas;  who  are  driven  rather  to  throw  the 
challenge  of  their  minds  and  hearts  against  the  universe. 

The  passing  of  Archie  Wilmot  Bray  has  been  a  great  personal  loss 
te  many  friends,  to  many  students  who  would  have  otherwise 
passed  his  door  and  to  the  institution  which  he  served  for  seventeen 
years.  It  is  men  of  his  spirit  who  are  sorely  needed  to  give  the  strength 
and  honesty  and  steadfastness  required  for  the  new  day. 

When  the  publication  of  this  series  was  planned  it  was  decided  to 
include  the  floor  discussions.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  of 
interest,  for  it  was  felt  that  their  informal  character  added  its  own 
unique  contribution. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  note  the  passing  of  Dr.  Stanislaw 
Malinowski  on  May  16, 1942.  His  paper  presented  here  is  a  complete 
rewriting  of  his  address.  It  was  finished  just  before  his  death  and  can 
be  said  to  represent  the  last  thought  of  this  fine  and  cultivated  mind 
on  man's  search  for  freedom.  The  floor  discussion,  while  it  does  not 
follow  the  written  paper  as  well  as  it  did  the  spoken  address,  is 
nevertheless  included  because  of  its  interest. 

G.  Howard  Carragan 
President:  The  Rensselaer  Chapter 
Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi 

March,  1944 
Troy,  New  York 
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Man  and  the  Technics  of 
Civilization 

Frederick  R.  Wulsin 

Dr.  Carragan:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Society  of  the  Sigma 
Xi  is  an  honorary  scientific  society.  One  of  its  purposes  is  to  rec- 
ognize scientific  and  engineering  achievement.  Better  than  that,  by 
far,  however,  it  aims  to  foster  the  spreading  of  the  spirit  of  science. 
These  meetings  have  been  arranged  for  the  people  of  this  community 
with  that  in  mind. 

Our  country  and  the  whole  world  is  in  the  midst  of  dire  con- 
flict. Some  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  think  that  it  is  merely  a  border  dispute — 
on  a  grand  scale,  if  you  wish.  The  things  in  danger  are  only  the  ob- 
vious things,  international  trade,  sources  of  raw  materials,  profits, 
and  so  forth.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  thoughtful  man,  however,  who 
does  not  feel  that  there  is  more  at  stake,  much  more  at  stake,  than 
that.  The  very  basis  of  our  civilization,  our  way  of  life,  is  shaken. 
There  is  a  change  taking  place,  and  we  do  not  know  to  what. 

The  word  science  conveys  to  most  people,  I  suppose,  a  notion 
of  special  discoveries,  investigations,  theories,  and  so  forth,  Of  far 
greater  importance  to  us,  however,  and  of  more  fundamental  sig- 
nificance to  the  basis  of  our  civilization  is  the  intellectual  technique 
that  the  scientist  has  gradually  worked  out,  his  mental  tools,  his  equip- 
ment with  which  he  does  his  work.  This  intellectual  method  is  one 
of  the  values  of  our  civilization.  We  have  come  to  take  it  for  granted, 
but  it  has  been  won  by  human  sweat  and  blood  only  to  be  lost  and 
won  over  and  over  again.  It  seemed  time  to  remember  this  fact  and 
and  to  consider  just  what  are  those  values  which  we  feel  we  must 
keep  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  civilization. 

This  being  a  scientific  organization,  we  would  relate  these  values, 
where  pertinent,  to  our  scientific  method.  We  would  discuss  the 
biological  basis  of  civilization — our  way  of  life  must  square  with  our 
biological  nature.  We  would  discuss  religion  and  ethics  in  a  scien- 
tific civilization — man's  spiritual  drives  must  square  with  his  outlook 
on  his  physical  world.  We  would  discuss  democracy  in  a  scientific 
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civilization — is  our  great  political  system  of  group  organization 
compatible  with  the  intellectual  demands  of  a  scientific  method.  So 
we  have  organized  this  forum. 

Tonight  we  are  to  be  addressed  by  an  anthropologist.  It  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  this  forum  should  be  opened  by  an  anthro- 
pologist, for,  generally  at  least,  anthropology  can  be  spoken  of  as 
the  whole  story  of  the  life  of  man,  its  philosophy,  its  religion,  its 
science,  its  engineering  integrated.  I  think  our  speaker  would  agree 
with  that  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Wulsin  is  an  American  Louisiana  Frenchman,  as  he  tells  me, 
from  Ohio.  The  only  thing  he  knows  about  the  capitol  district  is  the 
quality  of  the  fried  onions  that  he  used  to  get  over  in  the  Albany 
station  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Harvard  in  the  old  days.  He  says 
they  were  good. 

He  studied  at  Harvard,  took  his  master's  degree  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  then  being  educated  somewhat  to  a  pick  and  shovel,  turned 
to  anthropology.  He  has  learned  his  anthropology  in  the  field.  He 
has  seen  the  mud  and  slime  out  of  which  man  first  raised  his  head. 
He  has  walked  the  valleys  and  the  hills  that  the  ancestors  of  the  human 
race  have  camped  on;  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  communal  life,  the 
development  of  primitive  arts,  and  the  beginnings  of  religion  and  a 
social  ethics.  He  has  been  on  expeditions  in  Central  Asia  and  Eastern 
Africa,  has  conducted  and  directed  investigations  in  Western  and 
Central  Africa,  Persia  and  Central  China,  and  has  been  curator  of 
various  collections  at  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  and  at  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  member  of  many 
scientific  organizations.  I  might  mention  the  Royal  Geographic 
Society  and  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  London,  the 
Societe  de  Geographie  of  Paris,  and  others. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  this  forum  Dr.  Frederick  Wulsin, 
who  will  speak  on  "Man  and  the  Technics  of  Civilization." 

Dr.  Wulsin:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  your  Chairman's  general  remarks  about  the  place  of  science 
in  our  lives  today.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  very  much  about 
science  this  evening,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  apply  those  intellec- 
tual methods  of  science,  which  he  spoke  of,  to  the  subject  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me,  the  subject  of  "What  is  civilization,  and  what 
is  the  relation  of  science  and  technology  to  that  civilization ?"  Instead 
of  expressing  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
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display  for  you  the  evidence  of  the  past,  so  that  our  conclusions  may 
be  based  on  an  examination  of  definite  observed  facts.  That  is  the 
kind  of  conclusion  that  is  likely  to  prove  of  use  to  us. 

I  am  just  as  much  interested  and  just  as  much  worked  up  about 
present  events  in  the  world  as  anyone,  but  I  have  resisted  the  temp- 
tation to  make  application  of  these  findings  in  my  formal  talk;  I 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  apply  them  to  current  events.  We 
can  all  do  that  afterwards  if  we  want  to.  I  don't  feel  that  one  is 
likely  to  do  a  good  job  of  scientific  thinking  on  subject  matter  where 
the  emotions  are  involved.  We  all  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  angry 
and  fair  at  the  same  time.  That  applies  to  politics  as  well  as  to  per- 
sonal relations,  so  I  have  deliberately  confined  myself  to  examples 
about  which  we  can  feel  quite  calm,  where  nobody's  emotions  are 
going  to  be  aroused.  Then  such  conclusions  as  we  reach  have  some 
prospect  of  being  correct.  After  we  have  the  conclusions  we  can  turn 
around  and  apply  them  to  the  things  which  are  before  us.  Therefore, 
though  the  subject  which  has  been  given  to  me  might  be  approached 
in  many  ways,  I  am  going  to  approach  it  by  the  study  of  historical 
examples. 

Let's  begin  by  defining  our  terms.  Civilization  means  the  way 
men  live  together,  and  the  way  men  live  together  is  a  complex  total, 
made  up  of  many  things.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  technical  de- 
vices, the  social  arrangements,  and  the  traditions  and  beliefs  which 
form,  and  which  also  express,  the  life  of  a  people. 

Each  of  these  terms  is  to  be  understood  in  the  widest  possible 
sense.  The  term  ''technical  devices,"  or  material  culture,  as  the 
anthropologists  call  it,  includes  the  whole  material  side  of  life,  such 
things  as  the  crops  that  are  grown  and  the  way  they  are  grown,  the 
houses  people  live  in  and  the  way  they  are  built,  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  food,  the  tools,  the  clothing  and  the  medicines  that 
people  use.  It  includes  also  the  whole  material  equipment  which  the 
people  have  developed  for  producing  these  things.  The  term  "social 
arrangements"  includes  everything  that  can  be  called  social,  from 
the  legal  system  to  the  way  one  eats  one's  asparagus,  from  the  way 
one  celebrates  Christmas  and  the  way  one  addresses  a  relative  to  the 
forms  of  military  organizations  and  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  in  a  business.  Traditions  and  beliefs  include  the  liter- 
ature of  a  people,  its  proverbs,  its  religion,  its  science,  in  short  its 
whole  intellectual  and  spiritual  heritage. 
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Often  these  classes  are  not  very  distinct  from  each  other.  Law, 
for  instance,  the  common  law  at  least,  is  based  on  custom,  and  it 
governs  many  social  arrangements.  At  the  same  time  the  study  of 
the  law  is  an  intellectual  heritage,  and  the  decisions  of  court  judges 
are  often  literature.  Engineering  is  the  marriage  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  meet  material  needs.  Yet  this  rough  division  of  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization  into  three  groups,  material,  social  and  intellectual 
or  spiritual,  is  convenient  and  useful.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  it. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  civilization  is  not  a  single  whole,  for  people 
in  different  countries  and  at  different  periods  do  all  these  things  we 
have  just  mentioned  in  different  ways.  We  cannot  talk  about 
Civilization,  with  capital  letters,  as  if  it  were  a  place  that  a  people 
goes  to  and  then  stops.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  different  civilizations  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  there  are 
several  today,  different  in  their  material  culture,  in  their  social 
organization  and  usages,  and  in  their  religious  beliefs  and  intellec- 
tual traditions. 

For  example,  the  civilizations  of  China  and  of  India  and  our  own 
modern  western  civilization  are  thoroughly  distinct  from  each 
other  in  all  the  respects  I  have  mentioned.  Other  examples  are  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  classic  civilization,  which  embraces 
both  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Each  of  these  ways  of  living  together  had  its  own  character- 
istic features. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  past  of  any  one  of  the  civili- 
zations I  have  mentioned  and  examine  it  closely,  we  find  that  it 
never  stood  still.  There  was  always  some  sort  of  change  going  on, 
whether  in  technology,  in  the  field  of  institutions  and  custom,  or  in 
beliefs  and  ideas.  Sometimes  we  can  trace  the  causes  of  these  changes — 
new  ideas  and  devices  from  abroad,  or  the  passage  of  great  original 
personalities  across  the  scene,  or  the  working  out  of  economic  ten- 
dencies to  their  natural  conclusion.  In  other  cases  we  only  know  that 
the  changes  took  place.  Each  change  brings  others,  for  all  the  parts 
of  a  civilization  are  related  to  each  other,  either  directly  or  because 
they  all  impinge  upon  the  same  group  of  human  beings.  For  example, 
when  we  modify,  let  us  say,  a  man's  economic  situation,  we  modify 
his  social  relationships  and  his  ability  to  do  things  the  way  he  used 
to  do  them.  Often  the  secondary  changes  are  most  unexpected,  the 
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sort  of  thing  that  can  be  explained  in  retrospect,  but  could  hardly  be 
foreseen.  So  we  not  only  have  many  civilizations  to  consider,  but 
any  one  civilization,  even  the  most  stable,  is  a  fluid,  changing  sort 
of  thing,  never  quite  the  same  for  any  long  period. 

Now  with  civilization  so  defined,  our  problem  tonight  is  to  see 
what  effect  science  and  technology  have  had  upon  it.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  recent  and  complex  examples,  we  shall  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  telling  what  is  cause  and  what  is  effect.  There  are  too 
many  variables,  all  changing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  time-span 
that  they  cover  is  too  short.  Complex,  advanced  civilization  only 
goes  back  about  5,000  years,  and  we  have  something  approaching 
reliable  history  for  only  about  4,000  years.  So  I  shall  go  much  further 
back  and  include  primitive  and  prehistoric  communities  in  our  sur- 
vey. For  such  communities  the  term  culture  is  more  appropriate  than 
civilization,  but  it  means  exactly  the  same  tiling. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  relation  between  technology  and  civiliza- 
tion or  culture  has  been  in  the  past.  By  technology  I  mean  the  ways 
of  producing  material  goods.  To  begin  with,  I  want  to  take  you  back 
very  far  indeed,  into  the  early  prehistoric  period.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  science  in  those  days,  for  science  is  a  systematic,  mature,  self- 
concious  method  of  inquiry  into  natural  events,  and  science  of  that 
sort  does  not  arise  until  civilization  is  already  quite  complex;  but 
there  was  technology,  and  there  was  technical  progress,  even  in  the 
earliest  human  period.  We  know  a  good  deal  about  prehistoric 
technology,  thanks  to  the  archaeologists  who  specialize  in  that  field. 

It  is  clear,  first  of  all,  that  man  is  descended  from  some  anthropoid 
ape;  not  from  an  actual  chimpanzee  or  gorilla  of  the  modern  type, 
but  from  an  animal  somewhat  like  them.  We  have  little  precise 
information  about  this  ape,  but  in  all  probability  he  lived  in  small 
groups,  as  a  wild  animal,  which,  indeed,  is  what  he  was,  using  his 
hands  and  perhaps  his  teeth  to  capture  his  food.  He  had  lived  in  this 
way  for  untold  generations,  finding  his  place  in  nature  and  struggling 
for  survival  like  any  other  animal. 

Finally  there  came  a  great  taming  point.  Somehow  this  ape 
learned  to  use  tools  and  fire.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  point  at  which 
the  ape  became  man.  I  think  also  that  human  language  began  at 
about  the  same  time,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  skills  required 
to  make  tools  and  manage  fire  could  be  passed  on  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  without  the  use  of  language.  We  know  also  that  very 
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primitive  modern  savages  do  have  languages.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  man  developed  it  at  about  the  same  time  that  he  began  to  use 
fire  and  make  tools. 

What  I  have  just  said  about  language  is  speculative,  of  course,  for 
spoken  language  leaves  no  archaeological  record,  but  we  are  sure 
that  early  man  had  tools  and  fire,  for  we  find  ashes  and  implements 
together.  Sometimes  the  tools  and  the  ashes  He  in  deep  stratified 
beds,  at  the  entrances  of  caves  that  were  favorite  camping  places, 
and  the  tools  of  successive  ages  He  in  successive  beds,  successive  ash 
layers,  one  above  the  other,  with  the  earnest  at  the  bottom.  You 
can't  pile  things  up  without  having  those  that  were  deposited  first 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

Sites  Hke  this  can  often  be  dated  by  associated  geological  evidence. 
Taken  together  they  constitute  the  archaeological  record.  In  the  Old 
World  this  archaeological  record  goes  back  at  least  to  the  Second 
Inter-glacial  period,  a  matter  of  several  hundred  thousand  years. 
This  means  that  we  have  definite  evidence  that  man  was  making 
fire  and  using  tools  as  long  ago  as  that,  and  the  tools  themselves,  at 
least  those  that  were  made  of  imperishable  materials,  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  older  group  of  archaeological  deposits, 
which  corresponds  roughly  to  what  is  called  the  Paleolithic  period. 
This  will  include  all  the  deposits  from  the  very  earnest  up  to  those 
that  were  made  as  recently  as  10,000  or  15,000  years  ago,  and  some 
that  are  still  more  recent.  The  most  interesting  and  the  richest  among 
them  are  piles  of  kitchen  rubbish,  made  up  of  ashes,  broken  food 
bones,  and  tools  that  had  been  broken,  lost  or  thrown  aside.  These 
piles  accumulated  slowly  wherever  people  camped  frequently,  and 
they  faithfully  reflect  the  Hves  of  the  people. 

This  kitchen  refuse  is  full  of  the  bones  of  wild  animals,  very  often 
charred  and  very  often  broken.  You  can  see  the  tool  marks  on  them 
where  they  have  been  spht  to  get  at  the  marrow.  However,  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  bones  of  domestic  animals  (except  perhaps  the  dog, 
in  a  few  later  instances),  and  no  trace  of  agriculture  in  this  whole 
older  group  of  deposits.  Similarly  there  is  no  trace  of  metals,  or 
textiles,  or  pottery.  Instead  we  find  tools  made  of  stone  and  bone.  Of 
course,  these  people  probably  had  wooden  tools  also,  and  other 
tilings  made  of  perishable  materials,  but  they  have  aU  disappeared 
with  the  passage  of  the  ages. 
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We  can  only  conclude  that  the  people  who  made  these  camps 
were  wandering  hunters,  who  lived  entirely  on  wild  game  and  the 
wild  edible  plants  and  other  products  of  nature,  roots,  berries  and 
so  forth,  that  they  could  gather,  and  that  their  usual  abode  was  some 
sunny  ledge  under  an  overhanging  cliff,  or  the  mouth  of  a  cave. 
They  seem  to  have  lived  in  small  groups,  for  their  camp  sites  are 
usually  small,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  support  a  large 
community  of  people  by  hunting. 

The  stone  tools  themselves  are  just  about  what  we  would  expect 
with  this  kind  of  life,  just  as  the  kind  of  life  I  have  described  is  what 
we  should  expect  from  a  people  who  had  only  these  tools.  There 
are  big  pear-shaped  points  called  hand  axes,  probably  used  for  cutting 
wood  or  digging,  smaller  points  that  may  have  been  spearheads  or 
knives,  scrapers  for  cleaning  skins,  quite  small  points  used  as  drills, 
and  other  similar  implements.  Arrowheads  come  in  towards  the 
end  of  the  series.  This  indicates  that  the  bow  was  a  rather  late  in- 
vention. Big  collections  show  that  there  were  many  minor  local 
variations  in  tools,  but  that  the  major  types  were  stable  over  large 
areas  and  long  periods.  Genuine  improvements  in  the  design  of  the 
tools  themselves,  or  in  the  method  of  making  them,  were  exceed- 
ingly rare;  but  they  did  occur,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  stone 
industry  changed  and  improved  gradually  through  the  ages.  These 
genuine  improvements  seem  to  have  been  hit  on  by  accident,  now 
in  one  place  and  now  in  another.  Somebody  happened  to  make  a 
tool  that  was  a  little  more  convenient  than  the  one  they  had  before, 
or  developed  a  new  and  quicker  method  of  working  stone.  His 
neighbors  copied  him,  and  others  followed  suit.  These  improvements 
were  retained  and  spread  slowly  over  enormous  areas  simply  be- 
cause people  appreciated  their  advantages. 

In  the  parts  of  the  world  whose  archaeology  we  know  best, 
Europe  and  Egypt,  this  hunting  and  food-gathering  stage  ended 
8,000  or  10,000  years  ago,  but  there  are  a  few  peoples  in  isolated 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  remained  in  this  stage  to  the  present 
day,  for  example,  the  Australian  aborigines,  the  Andaman  Islanders 
(a  small  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean),  the  South  African  Bushmen, 
and  the  Congo  Pygmies.  By  studying  them  we  can  find  out  a  good 
deal  about  the  possibilities  of  culture  at  this  level.  They  have  some 
stone  and  wooden  tools.  The  wooden  tools  are  simple  and  few,  but 
quite  skillfully  made.  They  have  very  little  clothing,  or  none.  Their 
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dwellings  are  little  huts,  or  mere  windbreaks  of  branches,  and  their 
lives  are  exceedingly  simple  on  the  material  side.  They  are  excellent 
hunters  and  trackers.  The  Bushmen  and  the  Australian  aborigines 
can  track  game  which  no  white  man  and  perhaps  no  American 
Indian  could  follow.  Their  food  supply  is  extremely  irregular.  If 
they  kill  game,  they  stuff,  they  eat  to  the  bursting  point;  and  when 
they  don't  kill  game,  they  go  hungry  until  somebody  does  kill  game; 
so  life  is  either  a  feast  or  a  famine. 

All  the  tribes  are  a  good  deal  alike  in  these  fundamentals,  but  they 
show  some  variety  in  their  material  possessions.  For  instance,  the 
Australian  aborigines  use  spears  with  spear  throwers,  a  sort  of  handle 
with  a  hook  that  lengthens  the  arm.  They  also  use  a  throwing  club 
which  sometimes  has  a  return  feature  and  is  called  a  boomerang. 
The  Bushmen  and  Pygmies  use  bows  and  poisoned  arrows.  There 
are  differences  of  that  sort,  but  they  are  minor  differences  of  material 
culture. 

The  differences  in  social  institutions  are  very  much  greater.  Some 
Australian  tribes  have  a  marriage  system  which  is  fantastically  com- 
plicated. It  is  a  system  which  prescribes  what  persons  may  marry 
each  other.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  moieties,  and  a  man  of  one 
moiety  can  only  marry  a  woman  of  the  other  moiety.  Each  moiety 
is  again  subdivided  into  clans,  one  moiety  with  clans  A  and  B  and 
another  moiety  with  fractions  C  and  D.  A  man  of  clan  A  of  moiety 
one  must  marry  a  woman  of  clan  C  of  moiety  two.  Their  child  is 
clan  D  in  moiety  two.  If  that  child  has  married  a  woman  in  clan  B 
in  moiety  one,  their  child  will  be  clan  A  in  moiety  one.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  variation  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  it  is  so  complicated 
that  white  men  who  specialize  in  the  subject  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  track  of  it  on  paper,  yet  the  primitive  Australians 
carry  it  around  in  their  heads  with  perfect  ease. 

The  Bushmen  have  nothing  that  corresponds  to  these  Australian 
complications;  on  the  contrary,  their  marriage  system  is  very  simple. 
They  are  noteworthy,  however,  because  they  are  exceedingly  good 
artists.  You  may  have  seen  prehistoric  rock  pictures  in  illustrated 
papers,  paintings  found  in  European  caves,  some  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  make  paintings  of  that 
character.  They  are  somewhat  different  from  those  found  in  Europe, 
but  they  are  extremely  skillful,  artistic  and  interesting  representa- 
tions of  animals  and  men  done  in  color  or  done  by  carving  in  the  rock. 
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I  cite  these  examples  to  show  you  that  two  peoples  can  be  on  the 
same  level  as  far  as  their  relation  to  nature  is  concerned,  and  yet  have 
entirely  different  institutions  and  interests. 

Incidentally  all  these  primitive  tribes  are  intelligent  enough  in 
their  own  way,  and  have  plenty  of  ability  for  the  kind  of  thing  that 
their  environment  demands,  but  they  are  simply  not  interested  in 
our  kind  of  work,  and  they  have  no  great  capacity  for  sustained 
attention.  One  of  my  friends  who  is  running  a  farm  in  the  Congo 
knows  the  pygmies.  He  tells  me  that  sometimes  they  do  very  well 
on  a  mechanical  problem,  like  repairing  an  automobile,  for  a  short 
time,  but  soon  get  tired,  lose  interest  and  want  to  go  home.  In 
general  these  hunter  peoples  love  dancing  and  singing  and  social 
jollifications,  and  the  interesting  thing  is  that,  although  their  material 
life  is  so  poor,  their  emotional  life  is  quite  rich. 

I  believe  these  contemporary  tribes,  which  are  still  in  the  hunting 
and  food-gathering  stage,  are  very  fair  samples  of  paleolithic  peoples. 
Our  own  ancesters  15,000  or  20,000  years  ago,  probably  lived  at 
about  the  level  of  the  Bushmen  of  today.  Let  us  compare  the  life 
they  led,  for  a  moment,  with  the  life  of  that  much  earlier  pre-human 
ancestor,  half  a  million  or  a  million  years  earlier,  who  did  not  yet 
have  tools  and  fire  and  language. 

Clearly  there  were  revolutionary  changes  between  the  earlier 
anthropoid  stage,  about  which  we  know  so  little,  and  the  hunting- 
gathering  stage.  Anthropoids  did  not  use  bows,  or  cook  their  food, 
or  paint  pictures.  They  did  not  classify  their  relatives  or  have  legends. 
Lacking  fire  and  weapons,  anthropoids  were  confined  to  warm 
climates  and  small  game,  insects,  birds'  eggs,  lizards,  snakes  and  wild 
plants.  Paleolithic  men,  that  is  men  who  had  gotten  fire  and  tools, 
could  live  in  cold  climates — you  will  find  them  living  in  Europe 
during  some  of  the  glaciations — and  they  could  kill  big  game.  The 
essentials  in  the  change  were  fire  and  tools  and  language. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  that  those  discoveries 
changed  the  relation  of  man  to  nature;  they  changed  his  position  as 
an  organism  in  the  natural  scale.  In  biology,  when  you  find  that  an 
organism  has  a  mechanism  for  regulating  its  blood  temperature  and 
keeping  it  constant,  you  regard  that  a  very  important  difference 
between  him  and  a  cold-blooded  organism.  So  man  who  has  de- 
veloped an  external  device  for  keeping  himself  warm  in  a  cold 
climate  is  in  a  very  different  position  from  a  pre-human  ancestor 
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who  has  no  such  device.  It  seems  a  simple  thing,  but  what  it  amounts 
to  is  a  change  in  the  position  of  this  creature  in  nature. 

The  next  great  change  is  closer  to  us  and  we  know  more  about  it. 
It  is  the  change  from  the  nomad-hunter  stage  to  the  stage  of  agri- 
culture. Somewhere  between  7,000  and  12,000  years  ago  men  began 
to  grow  crops  and  to  keep  domestic  animals.  The  place  was  probably 
some  fertile  river  valley  where  hunting  peoples  were  crowded  to- 
gether, because  the  steppes  they  had  lived  on  were  drying  up  as  a 
result  of  the  climatic  changes  that  accompanied  the  end  of  the  last 
glaciation;  some  such  place  as  the  Nile  valley,  or  Mesopotamia,  or 
the  Indus  valley  in  northwestern  India,  or  some  of  the  river  valleys 
of  Central  Asia.  These  places  fulfill  the  required  conditions,  and  in- 
cidentally those  are  the  places  where  you  have  the  earliest  evidences 
of  advanced  culture.  Here  they  ate  game,  which  had  been  crowded 
into  the  same  localities  for  the  same  reasons,  and  they  also  ate  such 
wild  grains  as  they  could  gather.  Finally  they  probably  noticed  that 
where  wild  grain  was  spilled  it  sprouted  the  following  season.  They 
deliberately  encouraged  the  process,  spilled  more  grain  on  purpose 
and  agriculture  was  born.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  it  started.  A 
great  deal  of  this  is  hypothesis,  though  much  of  it  is  fairly  probable 
hypothesis.  We  have  evidence  for  the  period  just  before  the  change, 
and  the  period  just  after  the  change,  and  the  hypothesis  which  I  am 
giving  you  is  the  only  one  which  fits  both  these  lines  of  evidence. 

As  to  the  time  of  this  great  event,  it  was  probably  between  5000 
and  10,000  B.C.  It  was  earlier  than  5000  B.C.,  for  there  are  settle- 
ments in  Egypt  which  must  be  as  early  as  that,  and  which  already 
had  primitive  agriculture.  It  was  later  than  10,000  B.C.,  for  some  of 
the  nomad-hunter  settlements  in  the  same  region  seem,  on  geological 
grounds,  to  be  as  late  as  that. 

I  speak  of  Egypt  because  very  intensive  explorations  have  been 
made  there,  but  these  developments,  as  I  say,  may  have  taken  place 
in  other  localities.  You  begin  to  find  bones  which  belong  to  domes- 
tic animals,  or  animals,  let  us  say,  whose  descendants  are  now  domes- 
tic, in  these  same  agricultural  settlements,  bones  of  swine  and  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  so  forth.  You  don't  find  those  bones  in  the  nomad- 
hunter  settlements.  That  makes  us  tliink  that  the  domestication  of 
animals  took  place  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  discovery  of 
agriculture. 

Now,  this  great  pair  of  inventions,  the  domestication  of  animals 
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and  the  discovery  of  agriculture,  had  perfectly  enormous  conse- 
quences on  the  growth  of  civilization.  I  want  to  enlarge  a  little  bit 
on  the  sequence  in  which  those  consequences  must  have  arisen. 

The  first  result,  and  the  fundamental  one,  was  an  increase  in  the 
food  supply.  The  food  supply  was  not  only  more  abundant,  so  that 
a  much  greater  population  could  live  on  the  same  area,  but  it  was 
more  dependable.  People  could  store  grain  from  one  harvest  to  the 
next  and  be  sure  they  were  going  to  have  something  to  eat  for  a 
whole  year  in  advance.  They  could  turn  to  their  flocks  and  take  an 
animal  for  food  whenever  they  wanted  it.  They  no  longer  had  to 
wander  in  pursuit  of  game.  Instead  they  needed  to  stay  in  one  place 
to  look  after  fields  and  to  guard  stored  grain.  Hence  it  became  worth- 
while to  build  permanent  houses. 

These  were  often  grouped  in  villages.  A  group  of  people  who 
were  together  built  near  each  other,  and  the  village  could  have  a 
population  many  times  larger  than  any  hunting  group,  for  with 
agriculture  it  was  possible  to  feed  such  a  population.  Fixed  residence 
and  increased  density  of  population  led  to  division  of  labor,  and 
division  of  labor  led  to  increased  skill,  increased  production,  diversifi- 
cation of  output  and  increased  exchange  of  commodities.  This  in 
turn  led  to  the  growth  of  towns,  which  lived  by  trade  and  manu- 
facture, as  distinguished  from  villages,  which  were  simply  places 
where  farmers  lived  and  had  their  dwellings. 

All  these  changes,  you  can  see,  were  working  in  the  same  direction. 
They  were  working  in  the  direction  of  increased  production  and 
increased  accumulation  of  wealth.  That,  of  course,  led  to  organized 
war,  because  there  was  something  worth  stealing.  Before  that,  when 
nomad-hunter  tribes  quarreled,  as  they  sometimes  did,  it  was  over 
the  hunting  ground,  or  because  somebody  had  run  away  with  some- 
body else's  wife  of  another  tribe,  or  somebody  had  injured  somebody 
else,  and  they  were  after  revenge,  but  generally  speaking,  in  the 
nomad-hunter  stage  war  was  unprofitable  for  everybody.  At  best 
when  it  was  all  over  you  had  the  hunting  ground  which  you  had  to 
start  with.  You  couldn't  go  and  steal  a  lot  of  valuable  property  which 
represented  accumulated  labor,  steal  it  from  the  other  fellow, 
because  such  property  did  not  exist,  but  with  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, with  agriculture,  with  building,  such  property  came  into 
existence. 

Town  life,  organized  trade  and  organized  war  brought  the  growth 
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of  governments,  with  all  their  machinery.  The  division  of  labor  led 
some  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  ceremonies,  whether  magical 
or  religious,  which  were  considered  of  value  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  we  have  the  beginnings  of  organized  priesthood  and  or- 
ganized religion.  Trade,  government,  and  organized  religion  alike 
needed  records.  This  need  led  to  the  invention  of  devices  for  aiding 
the  memory,  like  making  knots  in  strings  or  making  little  pictures 
to  remind  you  of  things,  and  these  little  things  gradually  developed 
into  writing  by  pictograph  which  eventually  became  ideographs, 
so  that  writing  originated  in  the  practical  needs  of  this  increasing 
and  diversified  community. 

Writing,  in  turn,  meant  that  certain  children  had  to  be  trained  to 
write  and  read.  They  had  to  receive  an  education  which  was  not 
for  everybody.  There  you  get  the  beginning  of  formal  education, 
something  making  for  division  of  the  classes,  social  classes.  All  these 
developments,  priesthood,  government,  war  and  trade  required 
able  and  specialized  management.  Thus  careers  were  thrown  open 
to  men  of  talent  which  brought  greater  rewards  than  ordinary  labor, 
careers  that  led  to  power  and  wealth.  This  situation  led  to  the 
struggles  of  ambition  which  are  so  characteristic  of  advanced 
societies. 

All  these  developments  that  I  have  just  enumerated,  when  you 
take  them  together,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  type  of  civilization 
which  ruled  the  world  from  the  time  of  the  Pyramids  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Renaissance.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  all  these 
changes  are  connected  and  that  the  single  basic  change,  which  made 
all  the  rest  possible,  was  the  discovery  of  an  assured  and  abundant 
food  supply.  Without  that  the  rest  could  not  have  happened. 

A  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that,  once  a  part  of  mankind  had 
developed  agriculture  and  had  domesticated  animals,  the  other 
changes  I  spoke  about  a  while  ago  followed  very  swiftly — village 
life,  division  of  labor,  increase  in  wealth,  increase  in  the  power  and 
complexity  of  government,  and  so  on. 

Back  in  the  nomad-hunter  stage  rather  small  steps  in  technical 
progress  were  separated  by  long  intervals,  often  by  several  thousand 
years.  The  simple  hand  axe,  shaped  like  a  pear,  was  made  and  used 
for  perhaps  100,000  or  200,000  years.  There  was  extraordinarily 
little  progress  in  the  course  of  that  time.  Later  on  in  the  palaeolithic 
period  things  moved  somewhat  faster,  but  change  and  improvement 
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were  still  very  slow.  In  contrast  to  this,  after  the  discovery  of  ag- 
riculture things  went  ahead  with  a  rush.  We  have  the  very  first 
beginning  of  agriculture  somewhere  between  5000  and  10,000  B.C., 
and  by  3000  B.C.  we  have  a  complete  complicated,  advanced 
civilization  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  the  Indus  valley,  and  probably  also 
in  the  Yellow  River  valley  in  China,  though  there  the  record  is  less 
complete  because  excavation  began  more  recently.  In  Egypt,  for 
example  by  3000  B.C.  there  were  skillful  artisans  and  skillful  en- 
gineers. They  built  the  Great  Pyramids  as  royal  tombs  about  2800 
B.C.  They  had  an  elaborate  social  and  political  system,  first-class 
sculptors  and  painters,  a  learned  priesthood  who  kept  records  and 
knew  how  to  write,  and  a  developed  religion  with  great  temples 
and  religious  foundations.  The  whole  level  of  human  culture  was 
utterly  different  from  what  it  had  been  a  few  thousand  years  before. 
It  had  been  raised  onto  a  new  plateau.  Man  really  occupied  a  new 
position  in  nature  compared  with  the  earlier  nomad-hunter  stage. 
He  had  a  very  much  greater  control  over  his  environment  than  ever 
before.  He  could  do  many  things  which  were  simply  impossible 
before. 

From  about  3000  B.C.  to  about  1500  A.D.  changes  were  com- 
paratively slight.  That  may  strike  you  with  a  shock,  but  I  think  it  is 
true.  There  were  all  sorts  of  advances  in  various  departments  of 
life,  and  many  of  them  were  important,  but  there  was  no  funda- 
mental revolutionary  change.  All  the  possibilities  that  were  de- 
veloped in  Ancient  Rome,  or  Medieval  Europe,  or  Medieval  China, 
were  already  there  in  Ancient  Egypt.  If  you  could  have  taken  a  sub- 
contractor who  worked  on  the  erection  of  the  Pyramids  in  2800  B.C., 
and  could  have  transported  him  into  Rome  in  100  A.D.  he  would 
have  understood  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  would  have 
understood,  the  way  people  did  things;  he  would  have  understood 
the  fundamental  limitations.  There  would  have  been  a  new  domestic 
animal,  the  horse,  that  he  had  not  known.  They  knew  only  the 
donkey.  There  would  have  been  various  things  of  that  sort,  but 
fundamentally  he  would  have  known  what  it  was  all  about. 

If  you  had  taken  a  Roman  of  the  first  century  or  the  second  cen- 
tury and  had  dropped  him  down  in  Europe  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  A.D.,  again  he  would  have  known  what  it  was  all  about. 
He  would  have  understood  his  environment,  just  as  we  understand 
our  environment  when  we  are  in  a  modern  civilized  foreign  country. 
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Things  may  be  a  little  different,  but  fundamentally  we  know  what 
the  problems  are  and  how  they  can  be  met.  But  if  you  could  take  a 
paleolithic  savage  and  drop  him  into  Ancient  Egypt,  or  Ancient 
Rome,  or  Medieval  Europe,  he  would  not  have  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  what  it  was  all  about.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
once  agriculture  had  been  reached,  mankind  moved  on  with  no  very 
striking  or  revolutionary  change  until  about  1500  A.D. 

Now  consider  what  has  happened  since  about  1500  A.D.  I  will 
not  weary  you  with  a  list  of  modern  inventions  and  wonderful 
discoveries,  but  remember  that  these  last  five  centuries  have  seen  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  world,  the  de- 
velopment of  firearms,  the  work  of  Newton  in  mathematics  and 
mechanics;  the  last  century  and  a  half  has  seen  practically  the  whole 
development  of  electricity  and  modern  medicine,  the  railroad  and 
the  steamboat;  and  the  last  half  century  has  seen  the  rise  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  conquest  of  the  air.  These  are  revolutionary  things. 
Our  command  over  our  environment  is  enormously  increased  and 
our  relation  to  nature  is  fundamentally  altered.  The  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  if  we  brought  him  here  today,  would  not  understand 
what  was  going  on.  He  could  not  grasp  the  nature  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  dealing  with  until  he  had  been  through  a  course  of  edu- 
cation which  made  him  familiar  with  our  civilization  and  especially 
the  nature  of  our  mechanical  devices.  We  have  gotten  into  a  new 
relationship  to  nature  in  these  last  five  centuries,  and  changes  are 
still  going  on.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries and  new  intellectual  concepts  are  coming  out  every  day 
and  we  can't  tell  how  much  farther  the  process  is  going  to  go.  We 
can't  even  tell  whether  it  is  ever  going  to  stop. 

Now  this  change  that  we  are  going  through  is  to  my  mind  not  like 
anything  except  those  two  great  changes  that  went  before,  the 
change  from  the  ape  to  man,  and  the  change  from  the  nomad  to  the 
settled  farmer.  Those  are  the  only  two  changes  of  the  same  caliber, 
of  the  same  magnitude,  that  we  can  find  and  we  have  to  go  back  to 
those  earlier  changes  to  form  some  idea  of  what  is  happening  today, 
to  form  some  ideas  of  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet.  In  each  of 
those  earlier  changes  the  organism  was  faced  with  a  whole  new  range 
of  possibilities  in  every  department  of  life.  The  ape  who  had  gained 
the  use  of  fire  and  tools  suddenly  was  able  to  hunt  and  kill  and  eat 
big  animals,  which  had  driven  him  up  a  tree  before,  and  was  able 
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to  live  in  cold  climates,  where  he  would  have  frozen  to  death  before. 
The  nomad  hunter  who  had  become  a  farmer  was  suddenly  able  to 
provide  himself  with  food  against  the  distant  future,  was  able  to  stay 
in  one  place,  was  able  to  provide  himself  with  all  sorts  of  comforts 
and  to  develop  his  society  so  that  it  reached  a  point  it  had  never 
reached  before. 

Modem  man  has  shrunk  the  globe  so  that  you  can  go  to  China  in 
five  days  from  the  West  Coast.  Marco  Polo  went  to  China,  stayed 
there  quite  awhile,  and  came  back,  and  my  recollection  is  it  took  him 
some  twenty  years.  I  have  been  on  a  trip  in  Central  Asia  with  camels 
where  you  travel  for  four  or  five  weeks  just  to  go  a  few  hundred 
miles.  You  could  do  it  in  two  long  days  in  a  car.  The  trip  from 
Urumchi  in  Turkestan  to  Paotohsien  in  northern  China,  which  was 
the  head  of  the  railroad  at  that  time,  was  about  one  hundred  twenty- 
days  with  camels.  It  would  be  about  one  day  in  a  plane. 

The  difficulties  we  are  in,  the  mental  confusion  that  we  are  in, 
arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  we  don't  quite  know  what  these 
possibilities  are  going  to  mean.  We  can  rush  over  a  great  many  miles 
at  high  speed  but  we  don't  quite  know  what  to  do  when  we  get 
there.  We  have  the  radio,  which  is  a  perfectly  marvelous  thing  from 
a  technological  point  of  view.  What  do  we  use  it  for?  Much  of  the 
stuff  that  comes  over  the  radio  is  simply  idiotic.  We  just  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  We  have  a  mentality  that  was  formed  by  the 
past.  For  5,000  years  all  people  who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to 
civilization  at  the  agriculture-and-domestic-animal  level  have  been 
wiped  out.  We  have  been  pretty  well  selected  for  a  mentality  that 
fits  the  agriculture  civilization  and  now  that  our  relation  to  nature 
is  changed  we  still  have  the  old  mentality.  We  havn't  found  out 
what  the  possibilities  of  the  new  situation  are.  We  don't  even  know 
whether  we  have  reached  a  new  plateau  or  are  halfway  up  the  climb. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  we  may  all  be  of  good  courage.  Our  ancestors 
managed  to  blunder  through  changes  that  were  just  as  difficult,  and 
they  had  far  less  idea  of  what  was  happening  to  them  than  we  have. 

Let  us  pause  now  to  summarize  what  we  have  found  out  so  far. 
Civilization  is  the  way  men  live  together.  There  are  many  civili- 
zations, as  there  are  many  ways  of  living  together.  The  history  of 
man  can  be  traced  back,  by  the  tools  he  has  left,  for  perhaps  half  a 
million  years.  We  can  discern  three  general  levels  at  which  man  and 
his  immediate  predecessor  have  lived;  the  animal  level,  the  nomad- 
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hunter  level,  and  the  agriculture -with -domestic -animals  level. 
Each  of  these  levels,  or  plateaus  of  culture,  has  its  own  possibilities 
and  limitations  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  and  we  know 
roughly  what  they  are. 

We  know  also  that  mankind  has  passed  from  each  of  these  levels 
to  the  next  one  as  a  result  of  a  few  basic  inventions.  The  basic  in- 
ventions that  made  an  ape  into  a  man  were  the  use  of  tools,  the 
control  of  fire,  and  the  use  of  language;  the  inventions  that  made  a 
wandering  savage  into  a  civilized  city  dweller,  capable  of  building 
the  Pyramids  or  Ancient  Rome  or  Peking,  were  agriculture  and  the 
domestication  of  animals;  and  we  are  to-day  climbing  to  anew  level, 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  the  level  of  science,  or  of  applied 
science,  or  of  steam  and  oil  and  electricity.  Perhaps  the  basic  factor 
in  our  present  advance  is  the  scientific  method. 

Every  one  of  these  steps,  then,  depended  on  a  group  of  inventions, 
and  the  inventions  were  essentially  matters  of  technology,  or  of 
science  and  technology.  So  the  influence  of  technology  on  civili- 
zation is  profound;  technology  furnishes  the  material  basis  on  which 
civilization  rises.  Put  the  other  way  around,  the  social,  political,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  developments  of  a  civilization  are  bounded 
and  Hmited,  though  they  are  not  determined  in  detail,  by  its  material 
achievements.  For  example,  you  cannot  have  the  elaborations  and 
graces  of  city  life  without  agriculture  to  feed  the  cities,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  have  a  theory  of  relativity  until  there  is  a  Michelson- 
Morley  experiment  to  explain.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  could 
not  be  any  Michelson-Morley  experiment  without  complex  appara- 
tus, made  possible  by  a  very  advanced  technology;  so  here  we  have 
a  great  mathematical  and  philosophical  conception  which  depends 
for  its  existence  on  the  skill  of  workmen  in  building  mirrors, 
electrical  circuits  and  clocks. 

Thus  technology  is  permissive.  Many  things  in  the  social,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  departments  of  civilization  do  not  become 
possible  at  all  until  certain  material  and  technological  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled. 

But  technology  is  permissive  only.  You  can  have  cities  without 
the  elaborate  social  functions  of  an  18th  century  court,  and  you  can 
have  agriculture  without  cities.  In  fact,  the  evidence  which  we  have 
surveyed  suggests  that  civilization  can  take  many  different  forms  at 
any  given  technical  level.  You  remember  that  the  Australian  aborig- 
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ines  and  the  Bushmen,  who  are  both  in  the  nomad-hunter  stage, 
have  totally  different  social  institutions.  The  same  thing  is  even  more 
striking  when  we  examine  civilizations  at  the  agricultural  level,  and 
the  differences  extend  to  every  department  of  life. 

For  example,  consider  the  civilizations  of  China  and  of  India  as 
they  were  before  the  changes  of  the  machine  age  had  made  any  great 
impression  on  them,  and  as  they  still  are  to  a  great  extent.  Both  are 
vast  and  old  civilizations.  In  technology  they  stand  at  about  the  same 
level;  broadly  speaking,  what  can  be  done  in  one  in  the  way  of  tech- 
nology can  be  done  in  the  other.  Yet  they  differ  even  in  material 
culture,  which  lies  closest  to  technology.  Both  have  cattle.  The 
Chinese  eat  beef,  though  for  economic  reasons  not  much  of  it,  but 
they  dislike  and  generally  do  not  use  dairy  products:  milk,  butter 
and  cheese.  The  Hindus,  on  the  other  hand,  use  dairy  products  ex- 
tensively, but  they  will  not  eat  beef  under  any  conditions,  and  they 
regard  Idlling  a  cow  as  sacrilege.  Chinese  society  is  essentially  demo- 
cratic. A  man  can  rise  from  the  lowest  position  to  the  highest,  and 
the  man  who  has  gone  up  in  the  world  is  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of 
his  poor  relations.  When  a  man  prospers  he  has  to  look  after  his 
relatives,  and  when  he  fails  they  look  after  him.  The  patrilineal  family 
is  the  fundamental  social  unit  and  filial  piety  is  the  fundamental 
virtue.  Ancestor  worship,  which  really  means  the  respectful  com- 
memoration of  one's  ancestors,  is  the  most  essential  and  the  most 
significant  of  ritual  observances.  The  Chinese  like  worldly  success, 
but  they  have  no  illusions  about  its  permanence,  and  as  a  rule  they 
manage  to  keep  their  cheerfulness  through  good  fortune  and  bad. 
To  them  the  ideal  life  is  the  life  of  the  scholar,  the  worthy  public 
official,  or  the  farmer,  who  prospers  in  a  worldly  way  and  lives  to  a 
green  old  age  surrounded  by  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

Compare  that  with  the  situation  in  India;  and  throughout  I  shall 
be  speaking  of  Hindu  India,  not  the  Moslem  part  of  the  community. 
Hindu  society  is  stratified  and  subdivided  to  the  last  degree.  It  is 
based  on  the  caste  system,  which  involves  hereditary  occupation 
and  hereditary  social  and  religious  status.  The  castes  are  closed, 
mutually  repellant  groups,  which  cannot  intermarry,  cannot  eat 
together,  in  some  cases  cannot  even  approach  each  other.  The  ques- 
tion of  ceremonial  purity  comes  up  everywhere.  If  a  low  caste  man's 
shadow  falls  on  the  food  of  a  high  caste  Hindu,  that  food  must  be 
thrown  out.  It  is  impure.  A  man  cannot  pass  from  a  lower  caste  to  a 
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higher  one.  Religious  ceremonial  accompanies  every  act  of  life,  and 
the  good  life  is  the  religious  life.  Saintliness  is  the  ideal,  not  learning, 
or  public  office  borne  worthily,  as  in  China.  The  Bralimins,  or  priests, 
are  the  highest  group  in  the  caste  system  and  the  ideal  Brahmin  leaves 
his  home,  his  friends  and  all  his  worldly  goods  in  late  middle  age, 
when  he  sees  his  son's  son,  and  his  hair  becomes  gray,  to  live  as  an 
anchorite  in  the  forest,  studying  the  sacred  scriptures  and  practising 
austerities.  Finally,  when  he  has  overcome  all  his  affections  and 
desires,  he  can  become  a  religious  mendicant  and  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  meditating  on  philosophical  problems  and  to  seeking 
spiritual  union  with  the  Absolute. 

This  is  the  actual  way  of  life  held  out  as  an  ideal  to  the  highest 
social  class  in  the  Hindu  community.  Compare  it  with  the  urbane, 
cheerful  and  worldly  old  age  which  is  the  goal  of  the  Chinese  in  any 
walk  of  life.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast.  The  same  contrast 
holds  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  domain.  The  Chinese  are  good 
historians,  for  this  world  and  this  life  interest  them.  The  Hindus  have 
never  written  any  history.  As  their  best  thinkers  agree  that  this  world 
is  an  illusion,  what  is  the  use?  In  China  the  basic  rule  of  life  is  Con- 
fucianism. There  is  some  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  but  their  role  is 
quite  secondary.  Confucius  was  an  administrative  official,  an  historian, 
and  editor,  and  a  great  teacher.  His  system  is  really  a  system  of  ethics. 
It  is  conducive  to  public  order.  It  is  not  particularly  concerned  with 
personal  salvation,  and  it  contains  no  supernatural  element  and  no 
mystical  element.  Confucius  once  said,  "To  give  oneself  earnestly  to 
the  duties  due  to  men,  and  while  respecting  spiritual  beings,  to  keep 
aloof  from  them,  that  may  be  called  wisdom." 

Hindu  India,  on  the  contrary,  is  profoundly  concerned  with  mys- 
tical religion,  and  it  is  not  a  religion  which  finds  this  world  happy, 
as  St.  Francis  did,  but  one  which  finds  this  world  an  evil  illusion  and 
tries  to  break  the  bonds  of  that  illusion.  I  need  not  enter  here  into  a 
discussion  of  Hindu  philosophy.  It  is  abstract  thought  of  a  very  high 
order,  but  it  is  based  on  underlying  assumptions  about  life  which 
would  appear  gratuitous  and  erroneous  to  a  Chinese  or  to  a  modern 
western  mind. 

While  this  example  seems  to  prove  my  point,  that  civilization  can 
take  many  forms  at  any  given  technical  level,  it  is  open  to  one  serious 
objection.  The  cultures  I  have  contrasted  belong  to  different  races, 
and  the  difference  between  them  may  be  due  to  racial  factors,  though 
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this  has  never  been  demonstrated.  There  are  examples,  however,  of 
great  changes  in  the  objectives  of  a  people,  and  in  the  flavor  of  their 
civilization  within  a  few  centuries,  cases  where  only  a  single 
people  is  involved,  and  where  there  can  be  no  question  of  racial 
difference.  Contrast  the  Japan  of  the  ioth  century,  familiar  to  those 
among  you  who  have  read  the  Tale  of  Genji,  with  the  Japan  of  the 
15  th  century.  Material  culture  changed  relatively  little  in  the  inter- 
val, foreign  influences,  chiefly  from  China,  were  fairly  constant,  and 
the  race,  of  course,  was  the  same.  Yet  the  Japan  of  the  ioth  century 
was  aesthetic,  ceremonial  and  religious;  the  Japan  of  the  15th  century 
was  feudal  and  military.  In  the  interval  a  new  class  had  gained 
ascendancy,  had  developed  its  ideals  and  had  stamped  them  on  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  emphasis  of  the  civilization  changed.  The 
old  ideals  did  not  vanish;  they  simply  contracted. 

The  Europe  of  the  last  two  centuries  gives  us  another  example  of  a 
change  in  civilization  without  a  change  in  race.  In  the  17th  century 
the  live  issues  in  Europe,  the  issues  men  quarreled  about,  were 
religious  and  dynastic.  There  were  the  questions  of  whether  England 
should  be  ruled  by  the  Stuarts,  and  whether  the  Puritans  should  be 
made  to  go  to  church,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  difficulties 
in  France  between  the  Huguenots  and  Catholics.  A  couple  of  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  the  19th  century,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  up  a  war  on  those  issues.  People  simply  were  not  sufficiently 
interested.  What  they  were  interested  in,  in  the  19th  century,  was 
commerce,  and  trade,  and  science.  We  have  seen,  in  our  own  time, 
the  complete  and  rapid  reorientation  of  several  peoples.  To  take  an 
example  which  we  can  view  with  detachment,  the  change  in  Turkey 
in  the  last  thirty  years  is  somewhat  in  point.  It  has  been  changed  from 
a  backward  looking,  technologically  primitive  state,  to  a  forward 
looking  modern  state,  by  the  activity  of  a  small  group  of  very  able, 
very  determined  men. 

All  this  evidence  shows  that  technology  determines  only  the 
general  level  at  which  a  people  shall  function  and  what  opportuni- 
ties shall  be  open  to  it.  Technology  does  not  determine  the  choice 
that  is  made  among  those  opportunities.  Civilizations  which  are  at 
the  same  technical  level  exhibit  a  wide  variety  of  social  institutions, 
political  forms,  intellectual  interests  and  religious  and  spiritual  aspi- 
rations. All  these  things  taken  together  give  each  civilization  its  dis- 
tinctive character.  These  things,  moreover,  are  the  things  that  people 
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care  about  and  are  willing  to  fight  about,  because  these  things — 
social  institutions,  political  forms  and  spiritual  aspirations — are  the 
things  that  affect  their  happiness. 

These  very  simple  generalizations  seem  to  hold  good  for  the  whole 
past  of  mankind  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  hold 
good  for  the  future  also.  But  in  one  respect  the  situation  which  we 
face  today  is  novel  and  is  without  precedent  in  the  past.  Science  has 
been  added  to  technology.  As  a  result,  technology  moves  forward 
very  much  faster  than  it  ever  did  before,  and  mankind  is  called  on  for 
frequent  and  rapid  mental  readjustments,  readjustments  to  a  chang- 
ing world.  Moreover,  science  is  much  more  than  a  mere  stimulus  to 
technology.  Science  is  a  great  intellectual  and  spiritual  force  in  itself. 
It  influences  the  character  and  the  viewpoint  and  the  judgments  of 
those  who  live  with  it,  and  modifies  their  attitude  toward  non- 
material  things,  as  well  as  their  attitude  toward  material  tilings.  So 
science  is  bound  to  affect  our  attitude  toward  social  institutions,  and 
our  estimates  of  value.  These  are  things,  as  we  have  seen,  that  are 
vitally  important  in  any  civilization. 

I  cannot  prophesy  in  detail  what  the  future  of  science  or  of  society 
will  be.  That  would  be  sheer  fantasy  on  my  part.  You  can  make  your 
own  fancies,  which  will  be  just  as  good  as  mine,  and  will  probably 
suit  you  better.  But  I  do  wish  to  say  one  thing:  I  don't  believe  that 
science  is  ever  going  to  make  us  all  uniform  or  that  it  will  rob  life  of 
its  zest  and  savor. 

The  reason  I  think  science  will  have  no  such  effect  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  our  diversity  is  inborn;  it  is  in  our  chromosomes. 
There  are  no  two  of  us  just  alike.  Second,  the  conditions  of  life  pre- 
sent an  ever-changing  challenge.  Every  day  brings  new  problems, 
and  since  men  are  different,  no  two  of  them  alike,  and  the  problems 
of  no  two  days  are  alike,  we  have  an  endless  set  of  possible  com- 
binations. Thus  ever-changing  challenges  will  bring  forth  various 
responses  from  different  men,  and  life  will  always  be  arduous,  unpre- 
dictable and  interesting.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  responses  will  be 
in  conflict  with  each  other.  You  will  have  rows,  you  will  have 
friction,  but  you  certainly  are  not  likely  to  have  stagnation. 

o         o  o 

Dr.  Carragan:  Dr.  Wulsin,  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  this  splendid 
and  very  lucid  discussion.  Dr.  Wulsin  told  me  ahead  of  time  he  had 
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made  a  very  determined  effort  to  keep  all  his  prejudices  out  of  this 
talk.  He  said  he  had  quite  a  time  doing  it,  but  he  thought  he  had 
pared  it  down  to  mere  factual  matter.  He  said,  however,  that  he 
did  have  prejudices,  and  that  the  discussion  afterwards  would  be 
better  than  the  talk  itself.  Does  any  one  wish  to  challenge  Dr. 
Wulsin?  He  says  he  can  handle  all  kinds  of  heckling. 
Dr.  Wulsin:    No,  no. 

Professor  Bray:  Just  to  start  the  questions  going,  you  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  period  the  long,  slow  ascent  of  man  for  100,000  or  200,000 
years,  and  then  you  said  that  the  beginning  of  that  period  was  marked 
by  the  discovery  of  tools,  and  fire,  and  language.  It  seems  to  me  that 
language  may  not  have  been  in  the  real  sense  a  language,  that  if  it  had 
been  progress  would  not  have  been  so  slow,  and  that  when  these 
people  grouped  together  and  developed  the  agricultural  situation,  it 
was  a  great  stimulus  to  articulation  or  articular  language,  whereas 
before  there  may  have  been  just  vocalizations  but  not  a  language  that 
could  be  used  as  tradition  and  as  compound  interest  as  the  years 
went  by. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  Our  only  way  of  really  telling,  of  course,  is  by  look- 
ing at  the  present-day  peoples  who  are  still  in  the  nomad-hunter 
stage.  Our  Australian  aborigines  are  pretty  nearly  mid-paleolithic, 
inasmuch  as  their  general  way  of  life  compares  with  that  shown  for 
the  mid-paleohthic  by  the  archaeological  record.  These  people  have 
developed  languages,  complete  and  explicit  from  a  linguistic  stand- 
point. In  the  whole  of  Australia  there  are  several  language  families, 
each  divided  into  a  number  of  languages. 

It  is  a  very  common  theory  that  the  savage  has  a  very  simple 
language  and  that  he  only  has  five  or  six  hundred  words.  I  haven't 
found  it  so  in  Africa.  I  had  a  dictionary.  When  I  had  been  off  alone 
for  several  months  with  a  lot  of  natives,  none  of  whom  could  talk 
English,  I  got  so  I  knew  six  hundred  words.  At  that  stage,  I  could  get 
along  very  well  as  far  as  my  personal  needs  were  concerned,  but 
when  I  heard  two  natives  talking  with  each  other,  I  considered  myself 
lucky  if  I  could  understand  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  time.  They  were 
using  words  I  didn't  know,  so  I  wondered  if  this  idea  of  a  simple 
vocabulary  of  six  hundred  words  were  wrong. 

The  Congo  Pygmies  use  several  negro  languages  borrowed  from 
adjacent  negro  tribes.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  find  out  what 
the  original  pygmy  language  was.  It  is  presumed  they  had  one. 
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Nowadays  they  speak  the  negro  languages  just  as  well  as  anyone. 
The  presumption  is  that  they  borrowed  the  language  of  their  negro 
neighbors  and  slowly  abandoned  their  own.  This  seems  probable, 
since  they  live  in  small  communities,  in  contact  with  the  negro  tribes, 
in  a  curious  system  of  mutually  recognized  functions.  Thus,  when  a 
pygmy  wants  bananas,  he  takes  a  bunch  from  the  negro's  plantation, 
and  leaves  some  meat  where  the  bananas  were  found.  This  is  a  "per- 
fectly satisfactory  arrangement  to  both  parties  because  the  pygmy  is 
an  exceptional  hunter.  "When  you  add  to  this  sort  of  contact  the  fact 
that  the  pygmy  women  sometimes  marry  negro  tribesmen,  the  fact 
that  the  pigmy  language  has  been  replaced  is  not  surprising. 

I  also  don't  see  how  you  could  teach  children  to  make  tools,  how 
you  could  pass  on  a  tradition  of  technical  skill,  without  language.  At 
the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  some  of  my  friends  have  been 
working  for  years  on  making  prehistoric  tools,  and  they  have  gotten 
so  they  are  pretty  good  at  it.  A  man  will  put  on  a  pair  of  rough  cotton 
gloves  and  bang  a  piece  of  stone  on  a  flint  nodule,  and  he  will  bring 
you  out  a  pretty  good  hand  axe.  It  is  not  excessively  difficult,  but  it 
is  hard  work,  and  there  are  tricks  connected  with  it  that  have  to  be 
taught. 

Professor  Bray:  The  passage  of  a  technology  like  that  from  one  to 
another  could  be  done  without  words  at  all. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  It  could,  but  I  don't  think  it  actually  was,  because, 
if  that  had  been  the  case — I  am  speaking  of  tribes  still  at  that  level — 
they  would  have  no  mature,  differentiated  language  at  present. 

Professor  Bray:  Of  course,  we  don't  know  where  most  of  these 
tribes  that  are  in  that  stage  have  come  from. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  You  can  trace  the  primitive  Australians  pretty  well. 
You  can  tell  this:  in  Australia  man  and  the  dog  are  the  only  mammals. 
All  the  rest  are  marsupials.  Apparently  the  continent  got  separated 
off  before  mammals  were  developed.  Of  course,  the  Australian  is  a 
later  immigrant,  and  it  is  guesswork  when  he  came,  but  from  his 
present  level  of  culture  he  probably  came  a  long  time  ago.  They 
don't  quite  know.  There  may  have  been  a  change  in  sea  level.  That 
situation  is  very  speculative.  That  is  a  problem  for  the  next  generation 
to  work  out. 

Dr.  Carragan:  Dr.  Wulsin,  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  about 
this  story  is  the  long  pause  between  the  different  stages  of  development. 
Dr.  Wulsin:    Quite  astonishing. 
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Dr.  Can  agon:  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  a  break-over  to  a 
new  level  took  place  at  the  advent  of  a  marked  change  in  anatomy. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  I  wish  I  knew.  I  have  had  a  heretical  hunch  for  a 
long  time  that  this  was  the  case.  I  am  almost  assassinated  when  I 
venture  that  idea  in  the  presence  of  my  professional  colleagues.  They 
say  that  modern  man  physically  goes  back  very,  very  early.  I  say 
that  they  are  mistaken  about  the  specimens.  Some  of  the  specimens 
to  which  they  pin  their  faith,  which  were  found  only  a  couple  of  feet 
underground,  are  very  much  later. 

There  is  this  case  of  Eoanthropus  Dawsoni  or  Piltdown  Man  found 
in  England.  What  they  found  actually  was  part  of  a  lower  jaw  very 
similar  to  the  jaw  of  a  chimpanzee.  The  condyle  was  broken  off 
Fragments  of  a  cranium  of  modern  type  were  found  close  to  the  jaw. 
Both  bones  were  mineralized  and  stained  brown  like  the  ground 
they  were  found  in.  Some  scholars  argue  that  the  skull  and  the  jaw- 
bone belonged  to  the  same  individual,  and  they  think  the  find  is  very 
old,  as  old  as  the  gravel  in  which  it  lay.  They  believe  that  the  whole 
thing  proves  that  back  a  half  a  million  or  a  million  years  ago  in 
England  there  existed  this  remarkable  creature  which  had  the 
cranial  bulk  of  the  modern  Englishman  combined  with  the  jaw  of  a 
chimpanzee.  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 

I  think  they  are  wrong.  I  think  the  skull  is  much  later  than  the  jaw, 
and  that  the  two  do  not  fit  together  anatomically.  They  are  both  so 
broken  that  it  is  very  hard  to  tell. 

Professor  Bray:    The  skull  is  very  heavy. 

Dr.  Wulsin:    That  particular  skull? 

Professor  Bray:  Yes. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  was  going  by  Keith's  descrip- 
tion. There  is  also  this  fact.  The  condyle,  where  the  jaw  articulates 
with  the  skull,  is  broken  off;  they  put  on  a  condyle  which  is  not  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  jaw  bone,  in  order  to  make  it  fit 
the  skull,  and  nobody  would  think  of  reconstructing  that  kind  of  a 
condyle  for  that  kind  of  a  jaw  unless  he  knew  in  advance  what  was 
called  for.  It  doesn't  seem  right. 

Now,  there  are  extreme  differences  of  opinion.  Most  of  my  col- 
leagues assure  me  that  the  skull  is  perfectly  good.  I  am  a  sort  of 
heretic.  Similar  discussions  can  take  place  about  most  of  the  other 
things.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  man's 
cranial  capacity  and  intelligence,  to  use  that  much-questioned  word — 
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intelligence  in  our  sense,  ability  to  pass  our  examinations,  and  so  on — 
has  increased  during  the  period  of  culture,  since  man  got  tools  and 
fire. 

Your  Peking  man  is  the  earliest  man  that  is  really  well  known. 
The  skull  was  found  near  Peking,  China.  They  found  quite  a  number 
of  fragments,  but  they  pieced  them  together.  The  work  is  beautifully 
done.  It  is  very  similar  to  Pithecanthropus  erectus  of  Java.  Some  say 
it  is  a  closely  related  species;  others  say  it  is  a  different  genus;  others 
say  it  is  a  different  individual  of  the  same  species.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  are  different  individuals  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  species. 

Here  you  get  a  cranial  capacity  very  much  lower,  the  brain  space 
lower  than  that  of  modern  man,  higher  than  any  of  the  anthropoids. 
A  large  anthropoid  skull  will  hold  about  600  cubic  centimeters.  The 
modern  human  skull  will  hold  1200  to  1500,  some  a  good  deal  more, 
but  1200  is  a  modern  human  level.  These  Peking  skulls  hold  about 
900.  They  are  about  half  way.  They  are  found  with  ashes  and  stone 
tools  in  these  caves.  Some  say  these  ashes  and  tools  were  left  by  some- 
body else  whose  bones  we  have  not  found,  some  man  of  a  later  day, 
and  that  Peking  man,  whose  skull  we  have,  was  some  sort  of  an  ape 
who  lived  in  the  woods,  who  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  tool- 
makers.  The  tool-makers,  then,  would  be  men  of  a  more  modern 
type.  Well,  maybe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  disas- 
sociate Peking  man  from  the  tools  and  the  ashes.  I  think  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  modern  man  they  talk  about,  whose  bones  have  not 
been  discovered,  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  tools  and  the  fires  were 
made  by  Peking  man. 

Suppose  I  am  right.  Now  consider  the  increment  in  brain  size 
which  divides  us  from  the  ape.  I  have  told  you  that  Peking  man  had 
only  the  first  half  of  that  increment,  but  he  had  fire  and  tools.  The 
last  half  of  the  brain  increase,  therefore,  took  place  afterwards,  in  the 
presence  of  what  we  should  call  a  human  culture.  The  "natural  man" 
that  some  philosophers  talk  about,  who  had  a  modern  brain  and  no 
culture,  is,  therefore,  a  philosophical  abstraction.  He  never  existed. 

Remember  I  have  given  you  speculation.  That  is  the  way  it  looks 
to  me.  As  I  say,  those  speculations  are  not  very  popular  with  my 
colleagues. 

Professor  Bray:  Somebody  has  said  that  it  was  the  job  of  the  19th 
century  to  put  man  in  nature  and  the  job  of  the  20th  century  to  take 
him  out,  but  he  has  never  been  in.  Man  is  a  product  of  nature. 
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Dr.  Wulsin:  Yes,  of  course  he  is,  but  he  has  pretty  well  jumped 
off  the  branch  now. 

Professor  Bray:  He  can't  get  off  the  branch.  He  can't  get  off  the 
tree  unless  we  are  going  to  use  the  term  nature  one  way  at  one  time 
and  in  a  different  sense  at  another  time. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  Of  course,  that  is  the  answer.  Nature  is  a  big  term, 
but  when  he  got  tools  and  fire,  his  position,  his  relation  to  his 
environment  was  profoundly  altered.  It  became  possible  for  him  to 
do  things  that  he  just  couldn't  do  before. 

Professor  Bray:    Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  We  are  going  through  a  change  now  in  our  relation 
to  nature  which  I  believe  is  just  as  big  as  that  earlier  change.  That  is 
what  makes  the  present  time  so  interesting  to  live  in;  that  is  what 
makes  the  present  time  so  difficult  to  live  in,  because  all  these  things 
are  happening,  and  we  don't  know  where  any  of  them  are  going  to  end. 

Dr.  Luce:  In  that  connection,  I  got  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  war, 
differences  between  groups  of  people,  was  a  natural  attribute  of  the 
race. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  I  don't  really  know  the  answer  to  that.  Of  course, 
my  discussion  was  based  on  that  possibility,  because,  as  I  think  I 
said,  I  thought  we  had  to  stick  to  historical  examples  in  order  to  be 
reasonably  sure  of  our  ground.  I  notice  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
war  and  a  lot  of  trouble.  There  is  no  doubt,  historically,  that  that 
sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  periodically.  Whether  it  must  go  on 
in  the  future  I  don't  know.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it  must.  I  don't 
think  it  must,  but  I  confess  I  don't  see  yet  quite  what  shape  the 
changes  will  take,  which  will  ehminate  it.  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  we 
will  outgrow  it  just  as  we  outgrew  a  good  many  other  things. 

Dr.  Luce:  I  wonder.  I  think  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  amongst 
scientists  that  when  science  and  its  principles  are  spread  throughout 
the  whole  world  the  reasons  and  necessities  for  war  will  be  abolished, 
but  from  your  discussion  tonight  I  wouldn't  say  that  civilized 
characteristics  can  develop.  Men  can  find  new  reasons  to  fight  about. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  Of  course,  they  can.  People  don't  realize  that  in 
certain  societies  and  for  certain  people  war  is  great  fun.  Here  let  me 
give  you  some  examples. 

The  nomad  Arabs  live  a  very  hard  sort  of  life.  There  are  several 
weeks  in  the  spring  when  practically  all  they  get  to  eat  is  camel's 
milk,  and  it  is  a  mighty  thin  diet  for  a  grown  man.  They  have  a  hard 
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time.  The  areas  over  which  they  are  likely  to  range  are  very  poor 
areas,  because  wells  and  grass  are  scarce.  You  look  at  a  camel  pasture 
and  you  will  see  only  a  desert.  The  industrious  camel  will  find  a  blade 
of  grass  about  every  five  yards,  and  that  is  a  camel  pasture. 

Living  under  these  conditions,  these  fellows  are  hardy.  Whenever 
you  go  on  a  trip  across  the  desert  your  life  depends  on  your  skill  in 
finding  your  next  well.  If  you  lose  your  way,  it  is  just  too  bad;  you 
will  die  of  thirst.  Your  well  is  not  anything  conspicuous;  it  is  a  little 
hole  under  a  rock  somewhere.  You  have  to  be  superb  in  your  knowl- 
edge of  topography,  your  ability  to  find  your  way,  and  ability  to 
live  with  your  life  in  more  or  less  constant  jeopardy. 

The  Arabs  are  singularly  lighthearted  about  it.  They  simply  don't 
worry  about  the  prospect  of  being  snatched  off  before  their  time. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  they  survive.  They  don't  worry  about  it 
any  more  than  physicians  worry  about  getting  infections  from  their 
patients.  They  take  certain  simple  precautions  as  a  matter  of  habit 
because  it  is  sensible  to  do  so,  but  they  don't  spend  all  their  time 
worrying  about  it.  They  couldn't  live  if  they  did.  Similarly,  aviators 
take  every  possible  precaution  for  safe  flying,  but  they  do  not  spend 
their  time  brooding  over  the  horrible  details  of  other  people's 
crashes.  People  who  have  to  take  risks  all  the  time  get  used  to  them, 
and  do  not  lose  their  nerve  when  some  friend  comes  to  grief.  That 
seems  to  be  a  very  general  psychological  mechanism.  It  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  survival. 

Your  nomad  Arab  is  used  to  hardship,  is  used  to  suffering,  and  his 
idea  of  a  good  time  is  like  that  of  the  old-fashioned  sailor  on  shore 
leave,  to  have  lots  of  money,  lots  to  eat  and  drink,  lots  of  women, 
and  have  a  big  time.  His  courage  is  heroic.  His  willingness  to  roll 
out  of  his  blankets  at  any  time  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  grab  his 
gun,  and  fight  off  the  raiders  who  are  trying  to  steal  his  camels,  is  his 
heritage.  His  joy  is  to  go  on  a  raid  and  steal  somebody  else's  camels. 

When  the  Arab  gets  organized,  when  a  great  leader  appears  — 
of  course,  he  is  already  a  well-trained  soldier  as  far  as  guerilla  warfare 
is  concerned  —  when  a  great  leader  appears  the  nomad  Arab  pro- 
ceeds to  raid  the  towns  successfully,  and  to  capture  them,  and  to 
establish  dynasties,  and  then  he  promptly  goes  to  pot,  because  he 
becomes  more  or  less  like  the  sailor  on  shore  leave.  He  leaves  the 
dirty  work  to  the  trading  peoples.  Many  of  the  great  things  of  the 
Arab  civilization  were  done  by  Syrians  and  Persians.  They  were  not 
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all  done  by  Arabs;  they  were  mostly  done  by  the  trading  peoples. 

You  talk  to  the  hungry  desert  nomad  about  the  disadvantages  of 
war,  and  the  beauties  of  peace,  what  an  excellent  thing  it  is  that  there 
should  be  peace,  and  he  simply  doesn't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  The  only  time  anybody  ever  had  a  square  meal  in  his  memory 
was  after  a  raid,  and  your  discourse  about  peace  just  doesn't  seem  to 
him  to  make  sense.  He  says,  "  Of  course,  people  get  killed  in  wars, 
but  what  of  it?  They  get  killed  anyway.  I  would  much  rather  take  a 
chance  of  getting  killed  in  a  raid  and  have  something  to  show  for  it 
than  die  of  thirst  looking  for  a  stray  camel  and  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it."  The  trouble  with  us,  in  our  extremely  prosperous  land,  is 
that  we  have  forgotten  that  such  people  exist,  who  have  a  point  of 
view  utterly  different  from  ours. 

Dr.  Luce:  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  substitute 
"  German  "  for  "Arab,"  and  consider  the  barren  soil  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  German  country,  what  they  actually  have  there. 

Dr.  Wuhin:  That  undoubtedly  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
After  all,  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  essential  to  people  —  this 
is  just  my  own  impression  —  is  self-esteem,  self-respect.  We  know 
the  German  had  been  beaten  in  the  past  war,  and  his  republic  was  not 
working,  and  he  was  poor  and  miserable.  He  might,  of  course,  have 
gone  on  and  built  up  a  state,  but  he  got  tired  of  the  hard,  peaceful 
way.  It  was  an  awful  temptation  to  take  a  short-cut,  and  the  young- 
sters in  Germany  who  faced  unemployment,  misery,  no  prospects 
were  thrilled  when  somebody  came  along  and  told  them  they  were 
the  great  of  the  world,  and  that  all  they  needed  was  to  stick  out  their 
chests,  march  up  the  street  and  strut,  and  the  world  would  bow 
down  and  accept  them.  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  fell  for  it.  Are 
you?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  surprising. 

How  you  are  going  to  prevent  repetitions  without  the  most 
drastic  methods  I  don't  know.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
repeat  past  mistakes.  We  ought  to  try  to  do  better  the  next  time. 
I  think  the  Germans  are  going  to  lose  in  this  war,  but  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  big  rumpus  before  they  lose  it.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  to  make  a  peace  afterwards  which  didn't  have  better  results  than 
the  last  one. 

Dr.  Luce:  And  yet,  if  I  follow  the  course  of  your  argument  cor- 
rectly, I  would  take  it  that  you  would  argue  that  an  appeasement 
policy,  distributing  from  the  haves  goods  to  the  have-nots  will  not 
remove  the  causes  of  war. 
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Dr.  Wulsin:  Oh,  I  don't  think  it  will  remove  the  causes  of  war. 
I  think  that  is  the  one  policy  that  would  be  sure  to  have  a  bad  result. 
It  did  have.  They  tried  appeasement  and  look  what  they  got.  Cham- 
berlain tried  it  sincerely  and  look  where  he  ended.  Yet,  there  is  no 
question  that  if  you  get  a  man  licked  and  get  him  down,  and  then 
are  generous  to  him  when  you  don't  have  to  be,  you  may  make  a 
friend. 

Machiavelli  is  a  person  whose  reputation  is  very  high  among  those 
who  read  him  and  very  low  among  those  who  do  not.  He  is  simply 
a  man  who  tried  to  tell  the  truth  about  politics  as  he  had  seen  it.  He 
described  it  as  he  found  it,  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  observed  that 
when  you  defeat  somebody  there  are  just  two  courses  which  may  be 
followed.  One  is  to  treat  the  defeated  party  so  generously  that  he 
becomes  your  friend,  and  the  other  is  to  treat  him  so  mercilessly 
that  he  never  will  have  another  chance  to  rise  against  you. 

In  what  they  did  at  Versailles  they  followed  neither  one  course 
nor  the  other.  They  neither  treated  them  so  generously  that  the 
Germans  became  their  friends,  nor  did  they  treat  them  so  mercilessly 
that  they  never  could  come  back.  It  was  a  compromise,  and  the 
result  was  they  treated  them  badly  enough  to  make  them  absolutely 
irreconcilable  and  not  badly  enough  to  smash  them  to  pieces.  In 
other  words,  they  arrived  at  the  only  course  that  was  bound  to  have 
bad  results. 

I  was  in  Paris  at  that  time.  The  Peace  Conference  did  the  best  it 
could,  considering  the  propaganda  during  the  war  and  the  hard 
feelings  during  the  war.  The  Peace  Conference  had  a  terrific  job. 
They  did  very  well  considering  all  those  handicaps,  but  it  wasn't 
good  enough  and  it  didn't  last. 

Professor  Bannister:  I  gather  from  your  three  stages  of  culture 
that  on  the  religious  side,  with  man  at  the  hunter  stage  the  hunting 
god  was  his  type  of  deity,  and  in  the  next  stage,  the  agricultural  stage, 
the  mother  god,  I  suppose. 

Dr.  Wulsin:  I  don't  know.  I  am  rather  hesitant  about  that  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  I  have  a  perhaps  unfounded  conception  that 
people  who  are  writing  up  primitive  tribes  put  a  little  bit  more  order 
into  the  beliefs  of  those  tribes  than  is  there.  Having  logical  minds, 
which  have  been  developed  in  our  system,  instead  of  simply  writing 
down  the  answers  of  the  native  brother,  who  doesn't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  they  write  down  what  the  native  brother 
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admits  to  them  under  cross-examination.  After  they  have  talked  to 
him  for  a  while  he  is  pretty  nearly  ready  to  say  "  yes  "  to  anything 
to  get  rid  of  them.  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  reality  of  some  of  these 
observations. 

Religion  seems  to  vary  enormously  in  its  imagery.  The  basic 
stories  are  essentially  fairy  stories,  bedtime  stories,  stories  for  children. 
Savages  haven't  as  a  rule,  I  should  say,  the  keen  philosophical  inter- 
ests that  our  ancestors  have  had  for  several  thousand  years,  the  kind 
of  interests  that  show  up  in  Greek  philosophy  or  in  Hebrew  religious 
writings,  where  grown  men  were  taking  problems  of  origins,  and 
causes,  and  significance,  and  definition  very  seriously,  and  where  the 
ablest  minds  of  the  age  were  devoting  themselves  to  working  out 
those  questions.  I  don't  think  we  find  that  much  among  primitive 
peoples.  I  don't  dispute  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  things  that 
they  tell  the  youngsters,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  attach  very  much 
intellectual  importance  to  them.  I  don't  think  they  are  very  much 
interested  in  what  we  might  call  religious  abstractions.  They  are  quite 
apt  to  have  magic.  The  Australians  have  lots  of  it.  They  have  all 
kinds  of  ceremonies,  many  of  which  are  performed  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  animals,  and  so  on.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out 
what  kind  of  intellectual  belief  they  call  for,  or  whether  savages  just 
do  this  thing  because  they  think  it  is  probably  a  good  idea,  and  it  has 
been  done  before  that  way,  and  they  would  rather  play  it  safe  by 
doing  it  the  same  way.  There  is  also  the  factor  that  ceremonies  fur- 
nish the  chief  shows  and  diversions  they  have.  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  that  among  primitive  people,  but  I  don't  really  know. 
.  Professor  Bannister:  I  am  especially  interested  in  following  that 
through  the  other  stages  to  see  what  changes  it  will  make. 
Dr.  Wuisin:    Let's  see  just  how. 

Professor  Bannister:  For  instance,  in  the  agricultural  stage  I  sup- 
pose the  mother  goddess  would  be  the  type. 

Dr.  Wuisin:  Well,  let's  see  whether  she  was.  We  don't  have  to 
suppose;  we  know  a  lot  about  that.  You  get  a  very  important  mother 
goddess  in  Asia  Minor  in  antiquity.  You  have  China,  India,  Indo- 
china, Egypt,  and  half  a  dozen  countries  in  Asia  Minor  and  a  good 
many  in  Europe.  I  don't  think  they  all  had  the  mother  goddess  or  at 
least  that  she  was  important  everywhere.  Of  course,  where  there 
was  a  pantheon,  if  you  want  to  read  a  mother  goddess  into  it,  you 
can,  but  I  think  that  by  doing  this  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  basic  and 
fundamental  error  of  method. 
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The  error  is  this:  You  describe  a  fact  here  in  Europe,  then  you 
describe  a  not  very  different  fact  over  in  Australia,  and  then  you  say 
that  that  fact  is  caused  by  this  fact.  They  have  no  connection  in  time 
or  space.  You  are  supposing,  when  you  do  that,  that  there  has  been 
a  uniform  developmental  series  all  over  the  world,  a  fixed  order  in 
which  things  followed  each  other,  a  series  of  steps  which  was  every- 
where the  same,  and  that  you  are  able  to  pick  out  examples  of  these 
steps,  first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another,  and  that  they  illustrate 
this  sequence  which  was  the  same  everywhere.  That  just  is  not  true. 
Various  cultures  did  not  all  go  through  the  same  series  of  changes. 
Some  of  them  jumped  some  steps;  some  of  them  took  different  roads. 
A  uniform  cultural  sequence  was  assumed  by  some  writers  in  the 
19th  century,  but  it  has  been  disproved  again  and  again,  and  it  has 
been  proven  that  peoples  can  come  to  approximately  the  same 
destination  by  quite  different  routes.  We  make  a  mistake  if  we  say 
they  all  went  the  same  route. 

Mr.  Knudson:    How  do  you  explain  taking  the  different  routes? 

Dr.  Wulsin:  You  have  an  indefinite  number  of  variations  in 
every  case.  Your  different  groups  presumably  have  somewhat 
different  hereditary  compositions.  They  have  a  different  series  of 
accidents  happening  to  them. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  importance  of  historical  accident.  I  used  to 
ask  my  class  what  would  have  happened  if  Mohammed's  camel  had 
kicked  him  in  the  head  when  he  was  25  and  killed  him.  There  might 
have  been  an  Arab  overflow,  but  it  would  not  have  had  the  special 
characteristics  Mohammed  gave  it.  That  is  a  typical  case. 

Agriculture  seems  to  have  been  discovered  independently  in 
America.  The  dissemination  of  corn  in  Central  America  was  quite 
independent  of  any  Old  World  agriculture.  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  those  people  developed  cities,  priesthoods,  warriors,  kingship, 
division  of  labor,  drainage  canals,  and  the  whole  neolithic  apparatus 
just  as  it  was  developed  in  the  Old  World.  That  is  very  interesting 
as  an  independent  experiment. 

Mr.  Knudson:  Isn't  it  assumed  that  those  people  came  from  the 
Mesopotamia  valley  into  Alaska? 

Dr.  Wulsin:  The  people  came  through  Alaska  all  right,  but  they 
came  through  Alaska  bringing  very  little  with  them.  About  the  only 
things  we  are  sure  they  brought  with  them  are  the  bow  and  the  dog. 
And  remember  it  is  a  long  walk.  That  is  to  say,  any  people  who 
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started  with  elaborate  agricultural  equipment  wouldn't  have  it  by 
the  time  they  got  to  the  other  side.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  many 
generations  of  migration,  and  you  don't  carry  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  long.  No,  it  was  an  independent  development. 

Mr.  Knudson:  How  do  you  explain  the  isolation  of  the  native 
Australians? 

Dr.  Wulsin:  They  got  there  early.  I  think  you  can  go  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  to  Australia  by  successive  rather  short  jumps. 
There  is  the  Wallace  line,  which  is,  I  believe,  very  deep  water.  That 
could  hardly  have  been  dry,  even  with  very  great  changes  of  sea 
level  due  to  glaciation.  I  don't  know  by  what  route  the  natives  got 
to  Australia,  but  I  tliink  it  was  pretty  early.  They  have  some  arch- 
aeological deposits,  but  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  far  back  those 
deposits  do  go. 

Dr.  Carragan:  I  am  sure  we  would  enjoy  continuing  this  dis- 
cussion but  I  think  we  have  taken  enough  of  Dr.  Wulsin's  time. 
We  appreciate  very  much  his  coming  here. 

I  feel  that  this  forum  of  ours  has  had  a  very  splendid  start.  We 
can  only  hope  it  will  continue  as  well  in  the  succeeding  meetings. 

I  suggest  that  we  give  Dr.  Wulsin  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

(Applause.) 
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The  Place  of  Religion  and  Ethics 
in  a  Civilization  Based 
on  Science 

Raymond  B.  Cattell 

Dr.  Carragan:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  second  in  our  series 
of  meetings  on  the  general  topic,  "A  Revaluation  of  our  Civiliza- 
tion." These  meetings  are  concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
these  evaluations  and  science.  Our  science  is  a  description  of  the 
universe.  It  is  not  the  whole  description.  Nor  does  it  explain  any- 
thing, unless  you  consider  by  explaining  the  remarkable  unity  of  all 
dynamic  processes  both  animate  and  inanimate,  which  this  descrip- 
tion demonstrates. 

The  scope  and  the  reach  and  in  fact  the  very  nature  of  this  descrip- 
tion is,  of  course,  characterized  by  the  intellectual  method  used  by 
the  scientist.  To  be  a  scientist  is,  I  take  it,  to  have  learned  the  art  of 
opening  one's  eyes  and  one's  mind;  to  have  learned  to  use  the  eyes 
objectively  in  viewing  the  universe;  to  have  learned  to  guard  against 
the  preconceptions  of  the  mind.  How  many  men  have  learned 
this  art  of  seeing  and  how  to  use  it  wisely,  and  how  many  men  hav- 
ing learned  the  art  are  even  temperamentally  inclined  to  use  it? 

More  disturbing  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  with  all  this 
mass  of  observation  and  study  man  does  not  yet  feel  at  home  in  his 
universe.  What  does  he  fail  to  do?  What  does  he  do  wrong? 

Our  speaker  this  evening  is  going  to  discuss  an  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem. Dr.  Cattell  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  London,  graduating 
with  first  class  honors  in  Chemistry.  Feeling  that  the  solution  of 
many  human  problems  lay  in  a  better  understanding  of  human 
behavior  and  its  psychological  background,  he  took  up  psychological 
research.  He  was  for  a  time  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Exeter  and  then  director  of  a  psychological  clinic  at  Leicester,  Eng- 
land. He  is  now  Professor  of  Genetic  Psychology  at  Clark  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  books  including  "The  Fight  for  our 
National  Intelligence"  and  "Psychology  and  the  Religious  Quest." 
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I  am  very  happy  to  present  to  this  forum  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Cattell, 
who  will  speak  on  "The  Place  of  Religion  and  Ethics  in  a  Civiliza- 
tion Based  on  Science." 

Dr.  Cattell:  First  let  me  say  how  much  I  appreciate  speaking  to 
a  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  of  such  venerable  antiquity  as  this  one. 
Second,  how  much  I  enjoy  participating  in  such  a  planned  series. 
We  need  more  programs  of  this  kind,  and  Clark  University  prob- 
ably will  imitate  this  general  idea  next  year. 

Now  it  is  required  that  we  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  science. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  all  science,  and,  as  Dr.  Carragan  said,  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  renegade  chemist.  You,  perhaps,  have  heard  a 
specialist  defined  as  "a  man  who  knows  more  and  more  about  less 
and  less."  A  psychologist  is  somewhat  in  the  opposite  category.  He 
has  to  spread  himself  over  a  wide  field  of  data. 

We  who  are  meeting  here  tonight  have  the  good  fortune,  or 
maybe  the  misfortune,  to  live  at  a  momentous  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  culture.  We  are  spectators  and,  to  some  extent,  partici- 
pants in  the  closing,  decisive  scenes  of  a  long  battle  between  science 
and  religion;  and  many  of  the  ills  from  which  the  world  is  suffering 
at  the  present  moment  are  indirectly  traceable  to  the  essential  cultural 
breakdown  which  has  resulted. 

Before  investigating  the  present  position  let  us  pause  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  history  of  that  conflict.  Most  historians  are  prone  to 
dwell  on  the  ferocity  with  which  the  Church  attempted  to  stamp 
out  the  first  sparks  of  the  scientific  heresy.  But  one  should  rather 
marvel  at  the  penetrating  intuition  of  religious  leaders  who  saw  in 
this  comparatively  innocent  looking  intellectual  insurrection  so 
dangerous  a  threat  to  the  whole  social  role  of  religion.  The  most 
fantastic  fears,  the  wildest  nightmares,  of  that  old  religious  autocracy 
have  been  realized  to  the  full  in  this  brief  three  or  four  hundred  years 
in  which  a  politically  and  intellectually  dominant  religion  has  been 
tumbled  to  the  ground. 

The  scientific  attack  came  in  three  waves;  first  the  physical  scientists, 
then  the  biologists  and  finally  the  social  scientists.  If  I  had  to  point  to 
one  significant  zero  hour,  I  should  name  the  year  1530  in  which 
Copernicus,  quietly  and  with  many  apologies,  published  his  evidence 
that  the  earth,  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture,  is  not  the  center  of  the 
universe,  but  only  one  of  several  planets  circling  the  sun.  Thereafter 
it  was  not  long  before  the  advances  of  physical  science  converted  the 
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Book  of  Genesis  into  a  legend,  into  the  colorful  myth  of  a  primitive 
people. 

As  the  next  significant  date  I  would  choose  the  year  i860,  when 
Church  of  England  bishops  turned  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  ridicule  an  eccentric 
man  called  Darwin,  and  were  ignominiously  routed.  When  Darwin 
was  asked  whether  he  claimed  descent  from  the  male  or  female  side 
of  the  family,  he  replied  that  it  was  better  to  be  related  to  an  ape 
than  to  bishops  who  speak  in  that  way.  With  Darwin's  Descent  of 
Man  the  biologists  finished  what  the  physical  scientists  had  begun. 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  had  destroyed  the  pleasant  human  illusion 
that  this  little  stage  on  which  we  live  is  the  center  and  focus  of  God's 
universe  —  a  point  around  which  everything  else  revolved.  Darwin 
displaced  man  himself  by  proceeding  to  show  that  he  is  not  absolutely 
unique  among  God's  creatures;  that  at  best  he  may  be  a  mere  experi- 
ment, a  transient  phase  on  the  way  to  something  beyond  our 
imagination. 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  social  scientists 
and  notably  the  anthropologists  may  be  said  to  have  completed  the 
rout  of  the  religious  forces.  By  adopting  a  critical  and  detached 
attitude  to  other  cultures  they  prepared  the  way  for  a  similar  objective 
treatment  of  our  own  customs  and  beliefs.  If  religion  had  no  place 
for  evolution,  evolution  nevertheless  had  a  place  for  religion. 
Ethnology  revealed  a  procession  of  the  gods,  treading  an  unbroken 
path  from  the  misty,  demon-haunted  otherworld  of  superstitious 
savages  right  up  to  the  cherished  beliefs  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Alarming  resemblances  appeared  between  the  most  sacred  forms  of 
worship  in  the  Christian  churches  and  the  animism,  ritual,  magic  and 
taboo  of  primitives.  Furthermore  it  was  discovered  that  the  practice 
of  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  the  belief  in  the  atonement  and  the 
resurrection  were  far  more  widely  spread  over  the  earth's  surface 
than  was  the  Christian  religion  itself.  Christianity  was  evidently  in 
part  a  variation  on  a  very  old  pattern.  The  totemism  of  the  primitive 
blacks  in  the  Australian  bush  contains  most  of  the  essential  rituals 
appearing  in  European  cathedrals.  In  both  for  instance,  there  is  a 
ceremonial  eating  of  the  body  of  the  dead  god. 

At  this  point  in  the  controversy  even  the  more  reluctant  of  intel- 
ligent onlookers  were  compelled  to  admit  that,  as  far  as  any  purely 
intellectual  judgment  is  concerned,  the  forces  of  religion  were  com- 
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pletely  driven  from  the  field.  But  the  worst  indignity  was  yet  to 
come.  The  older  sciences  had  shown  the  religious  system  of  beliefs 
to  be  largely  an  illusion.  Now  the  new  science  of  psychology  was 
called  in  to  explain  what  weaknesses  of  the  human  mind,  what  faulty 
mechanisms  of  unconscious  action,  would  account  for  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  such  illusions. 

The  principal  contributions  toward  this  end  come  from  the 
psychoanalysts  and  in  particular  from  two  works  of  Freud  —  The 
Future  of  an  Illusion  and  Totem  and  Taboo. 

As  a  psychologist  I  naturally  feel  most  at  home  in  considering  this 
last  phase  of  the  cultural  duel  of  religion  and  science,  namely  the 
psychological  attempt  to  analyze  religious  processes  in  scientific 
terms,  and  I  propose  to  enlarge  on  this  aspect. 

Psychologists  have  long  recognized  that  the  main  mechanism 
behind  the  illusions  of  normal  people  and  the  varied  delusions  of  the 
insane  is  a  wish  fulfillment  process.  That  a  delusion  is  widespread 
does  not,  for  the  psychologist,  constitute  any  proof  that  it  is  not  a 
delusion,  for  there  are  several  unconscious  wishes  common  to 
humanity.  If  we  can  point  to  any  widespread  unconscious  need  to 
believe  in  something  akin  to  God,  then  there  are  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  belief  could  be  an  illusion.  Thus,  incidentally,  science 
reverses  the  philosopher's  ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God.  The  philosopher  says:  I  have  an  idea  of  God;  it  must  have  come 
from  somewhere;  therefore,  there  must  be  a  God.  The  psychologist 
argues  that  the  very  persistence  and  obstinacy  of  the  belief  in  God 
is  proof  that  it  is  subjective,  not  founded  on  evidence.  However,  we 
should  notice  in  passing  that  the  proof  that  an  illusion  process  is  at 
work  does  not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  a  reality  also.  An  illusion 
may  persist  along  side  of  reality;  as  for  instance  does  a  mirage  in  a 
desert. 

To  what,  however,  do  the  psychoanalysts  trace  the  wish  to  believe 
in  God?  First  they  point  out,  as  all  clinical  experience  indicates,  that 
the  most  powerful  emotions  of  childhood  are  lived  out  in  relation  to 
the  parents.  The  early  attitude  of  the  boy  to  his  father  is  ambivalent, 
because  of  the  jealousy  connected  with  the  Oedipus  attachment  to 
the  mother;  but  finally  affection  and  awe  predominate.  He  admires 
the  apparently  boundless  power  and  prerogative  of  his  father.  He  is 
conscious  of  security  in  his  protection  and  finds  that  many  of  the 
things  which  he  most  desires  may  only  be  obtained  through  his 
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father's  agency.  He  develops,  in  short,  what  may  roughly  be  called 
a  typical  father  complex. 

When  the  child  gains  adult  status  he  is  all  too  quickly  disillusioned 
about  the  privileges  and  omnipotence  of  adult  life.  If  he  has  normal 
intelligence  and  imagination  he  soon  learns  that  in  spite  of  some 
control  of  flood,  famine  and  disease,  mankind  is  still  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  a  vast  and  indifferent  universe.  Science  has  made  its 
brave  little  advances  but  the  human  heart  is  still,  in  all  that  matters,  a 
plaything  of  utterly  irrational  and  callous  forces. 

Consciously  the  individual  faces  the  cold,  bare  and  hostile  reality, 
accepting  the  implacable  truth  that  immunity  from  suffering  and 
death  is  an  impossible  aspiration.  But  the  deeper  unconscious  levels 
of  his  being  hark  back  constantly  to  the  security  and  assured  satis- 
factions which  he  once  enjoyed  in  the  affections  of  an  all  powerful 
father.  Sooner  or  later  his  conscious  systems  of  ideas  begin  to  bend 
before  the  insistent  thrust  of  these  primitive  inner  needs.  He  invents 
for  himself,  or  accepts  ready  made  from  an  indulgent  society,  the 
consoling  illusion  of  a  God  in  heaven,  having  the  characteristics, 
magnified  and  hallowed,  of  his  earthly  father. 

This  is  the  main  psychological  explanation,  but  further  hypotheses 
are  developed  around  the  role  of  the  mother  and  with  regard  to  the 
ritual  expiation  of  guilt  (See  Forsyth:  Psychology  and  Religion.) 
The  child  is  used  to  the  mother  as  a  mediator  in  his  appeals  to  the 
father,  and  his  refrain  in  difficult  situations  is  "You  ask  him  for  me." 
In  this  view  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  female  goddess  who  has  a  role 
in  many  religions,  as  well  as  the  saints  and  lesser  immortals,  occupy 
essentially  the  mother  status. 

Freud,  observing  the  behavior  of  obsessional  neurotics,  who  are 
compelled  by  some  inner,  unconscious  guilt  to  perform  certain 
rationally  meaningless  repetitive  rituals,  was  struck  by  the  similarity 
of  the  general  behavior  to  that  in  religious  practices.  He  has  called 
the  obsessional  neurosis  a  "private  religion"  and  religion  "the  uni- 
versal obsessional  neurosis  of  humanity." 

Stated  so  baldly  and  in  so  fragmentary  a  form  these  arguments  may 
not  produce  much  conviction.  One  may  well  despair  of  dealing 
with  so  great  and  complex  a  subject  as  this  in  the  space  of  one  lecture. 
But  those  who  have  considered  the  evidence  and  arguments  more 
fully  are  generally  convinced  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  picture. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  religion  by  the  sciences,  there- 
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fore,  and  particularly  through  this  last  assault  by  psychology,  I  can 
offer  you  only  ruins  and  desolation.  Against  this  intellectual  destruc- 
tion a  great  many  will  rebel.  They  will  even  question  the  truth  of 
the  picture,  saying  that  the  churches  still  occupy  a  proud  and  influ- 
ential position  in  our  social  life.  I  would  remind  them,  however,  in 
the  words  of  H.  G.  Wells,  "That  the  bishops,  socially  so  much  in 
evidence,  are  intellectually  in  hiding/ ' 

Others,  such  as  Beverley  Nichols,  in  his  book  The  Fool  Hath  Said 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  "that  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  the 
world  has  been  in  the  thrall  of  a  Jewish  lunatic/ ' 

Others,  of  sturdy  feelings,  will  say  that  we  are  "fools  of  reason' ' 
and  may  quote  a  French  proverb:  Le  com  a  son  raisons  que  le  raison 
ne  connait  pas.  (The  heart  has  its  reasons  which  reason  does  not 
know.)  This  view  that  there  can  be  two  kinds  of  truth,  one  of  the 
head  and  one  of  the  heart,  struck  me,  when  I  was  a  student,  as  a 
blasphemy,  at  once  puerile  and  vicious,  against  the  sacred  name  of 
Truth,  one  and  indivisible.  Sheer  experience,  however,  has  lessened 
my  antipathy  to  this  view.  There  may  be  only  one  truth,  but  there 
can  be  two  approaches;  one  through  the  explicit  insightful  reasoning 
of  individuals,  another  through  the  cumulative,  intuitive  trial  and 
error  behavior  of  all  humanity  down  the  course  of  history. 

This  second  approach  to  truth  has  received  its  best  known  and 
most  respected  formulation  in  William  James'  Pragmatism,  though  it 
is  well  enshrined,  incidentally,  in  the  British  tradition  of  "muddling 
through."  It  holds  that  if  a  thing  works  it  must  be  in  some  sense 
true.  Religion  works,  it  helps  men  to  lead  nobler  lives  and  makes 
possible  the  emergence  of  civilization,  therefore  it  is  true.  Unfortu- 
nately the  most  zealous  supporters  of  religion  will  not  themselves 
accept  support  from  pragmatism.  Thus  McMurry  says:  "It  is  high 
treason  to  say  you  believe  in  God  because  it  is  helpful  to  believe 
in  Him." 

Science  is  not  much  concerned  about  high  treason  and  I  would 
not  reject  the  pragmatic  argument  on  those  grounds;  indeed  I  believe 
the  pragmatic  philosophy  is  an  intellectually  legitimate  scaffolding 
on  which  to  build  practical  policies  and  by  which  to  guide  life.  But 
it  is  not  as  satisfying  as  the  open-eyed  adventures  of  pure  intellect, 
and  I  would  pass  it  by  only  because  I  believe  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  already  possible  to  build  up  on  rational,  logical  grounds, 
and  to  express  in  communicable  terms,  a  constructive  picture  of 
religion  out  of  scientific  concepts. 
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To  do  this  one  must  ask,  what  probably  should  have  been  asked 
before,  namely,  what  we  mean  by  religion.  In  Professor  Leuba's 
A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion,  you  will  find  a  collection  of  no 
fewer  than  forty-eight  definitions,  in  which  we  find  stressed  first,  a 
propitiation  of  powers  superior  to  man,  secondly  a  belief  in  a  divine 
will  ruling  the  universe  and  having  moral  influence  on  man,  and 
thirdly  a  state  of  mind,  characterized  by  a  sense  of  harmony  between 
oneself  and  the  universe. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  expression  is  that  of  Professor  White- 
head, who  says:  "Religion  is  the  vision  of  something  which  stands 
beyond,  behind,  and  within  the  passing  flux  of  immediate  things." 
Another  philosopher  has  put  it  still  more  succinctly  by  saying:  "To 
be  religious  is  to  have  contact  in  some  way  with  the  heart  of  things." 
And  when  Freud  collected  observations  for  his  study  of  religion  he 
concluded  that  it  is  essentially  an  "oceanic"  feeling,  a  sense  of 
relationship  with  a  pervasive  something  beyond  the  individual  life. 

Now  I  am  going  to  argue  that  such  a  super-personal  reality  exists 
in  what  some  psychologists  have  called  the  group  mind.  The  argu- 
ment is  essentially  that  where  a  sufficient  body  of  human  beings  are 
gathered  together,  in  intelligible  communication,  and  with  highly 
developed  organization,  a  group  mind  emerges  which  is  greater, 
better  informed,  more  wise  and  more  lasting  than  the  individual 
minds.  I  do  not  propose  to  quibble,  as  some  psychologists  would 
have  us  do,  as  to  whether  the  term  "mind"  is  properly  applied  to 
such  a  functional  entity.  The  word  mind  has  become  very  unfashion- 
able. Many  people  react  to  it  much  as  the  Puritans  did  to  the  word 
"sex."  But  the  word  is  useful  to  describe  a  certain  behavior.  Any 
organized  group,  whether  it  be  a  committee,  a  ship's  crew,  a  football 
team  or  a  nation,  responds  as  a  whole  to  external  stimuli;  it  shows 
emotion  and  heightened  excitability;  it  has  character,  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  habit  and  temperament;  it  possesses  a  memory  and  it 
manifests  a  will  which  is  capable  of  altering  the  face  of  the  world 
around  it.  In  short  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  individual  mind  except 
that  of  being  connected  with  a  single  skull.  Surely  it  is  irrelevant 
whether  the  brain  cells  of  a  mind  are  separated  by  interstitial  tissue 
or  by  brick  walls,  whether  their  inter-communication  is  by  a  synapse 
or  a  telephone  exchange.  The  physical  substrate  of  mind  becomes, 
instead  of  a  million  cells,  a  few  million  clumps  of  cells.  The  mind  itself 
remains  a  thing  of  desires  and  conflicting  tendencies,  emotions  and 
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memories.  Incidentally  I  would  stress,  in  proving  this  similarity  of 
group  and  individual  minds,  the  conflicting  trends,  the  disunity,  the 
repressions  and  dissociation  of  consciousness  in  the  individual  mind, 
for  otherwise  we  suffer  from  the  illusion  that  the  individual  mind  is  a 
more  integrated  and  unified  product  than  the  group  mind. 

Experiments  on  the  thinking  and  behavior  of  organized  groups 
show  that  in  all  functions  yet  measured  the  group  mind  is  superior 
to  the  individual  minds  composing  it.  It  is  more  intelligent,  has 
greater  resources  of  memory,  is  more  stable  and  balanced  in  judg- 
ment and  more  consistent  in  its  interests.  In  some  way  not  yet  fully 
understood  the  group  mind  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  —  as 
the  Gestalt  psychologists  have  so  long  argued. 

There  is  one  other  way  in  which  the  group  mind  differs  signally 
from  the  individual  mind:  it  is  potentially  immortal.  The  individual 
dies,  society  lives  on.  There  is  a  wood  near  London  that  the  Romans 
spoke  of.  All  the  trees  are  different  but  the  wood  is  still  there. 

Now  an  essential  part  of  religion  —  of  the  desire  for  a  super- 
personal  purpose  —  is  the  need  for  permanence  and  immortality; 
indeed  some  anthropologists  have  said  religion  is  nothing  but  the 
desire  for  and  belief  in  immortality.  The  group  mind  offers  this 
immortality  to  the  individual  —  at  a  price  —  the  price  of  investing 
his  interests  and  labors  in  others,  in  the  group  life  of  society. 

There  is  a  clear  and  very  definite  sense  in  which  human  personality 
survives.  Every  action,  every  striking  thought,  every  example  of 
character  and  self-sacrifice  lives  on,  in  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  in 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  consequences.  Our  social  heritage  today, 
our  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  and  living,  are  what  they  are 
because  there  once  lived  in  the  flesh  such  people  as  Christ  and  Plato, 
Newton  and  Shakespeare.  Their  immortality  lies  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  people  living  today.  And  the  personality  of  every  indi- 
vidual now  living  will  similarly  in  various  degrees  and  according  to 
various  discoverable  laws,  some  of  which  are  cogently  stated  in  the 
New  Testament,  persist  down  the  ages.  We  see  this  symbolized  in 
John  Brown's  body  — "Jonn  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the 
grave,  but  his  soul  goes  marching  on." 

A  generation  has  gone  by  now  since  Lloyd  Morgan  popularized 
the  notion  of  emergent  evolution.  He  pointed  out  that  the  product 
of  a  synthesis  is  often  creative  and  that  its  results  cannot  be  entirely 
predicted  from  the  properties  of  the  contributing  factors.  What 
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chemist,  familiar  only  with  the  elemental  properties  of  sodium  and 
chlorine  could  have  predicted  the  saltiness  of  salt?  Morgan  applied 
this  to  evolution,  suggesting  that  when  certain  complexities  of 
chemical  structure  accumulate  living  matter  emerges,  and  that  when 
certain  complexities  of  living  matter  are  reached  mind  emerges.  So, 
he  argued,  when  social  intelligence  reaches  a  certain  complexity  of 
organization,  something  new  will  emerge,  something  which  we 
cannot  now  hope  to  imagine  or  describe,  but  which  may  be  what  we 
now  think  of  as  God. 

The  notion  that  this  emergent  group  mind,  which  offers  a  stable 
background  to  our  lives,  and  to  which  many  of  the  adjectives  and 
descriptions  applied  to  the  term  God  can  also  be  accurately  applied, 
presents  at  last  a  scientific  basis  for  the  idea  of  God,  is  a  fascinating 
one.  It  suggests  many  lines  of  thought,  in  religion  and  morals,  which 
yield  surprising  results. 

Nevertheless  we  can  follow  it  no  further  here.  For  the  title  of  the 
lecture  requires  that  we  give  attention  also  to  the  place  of  Ethics  in 
a  world  based  on  science.  Ethics  and  Religion  have  always  had  very 
close  associations  historically  and  prehistorically  since  the  time  of 
animism  and  taboo.  But,  as  philosophers  and  rationalists  have  argued, 
the  connection  may  not  be  a  necessary  one.  Those  who  believe  they 
can  be  severed  nevertheless  are  by  no  means  always  prepared  to 
believe  that  ethics  can  be  scientifically  founded.  Bertrand  Russell,  for 
instance,  says:  "Science  has  nothing  to  say  about  values,  and  cannot 
prove  such  propositions  as  'it  is  better  to  love  than  to  hate'." 

At  this  point  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  clergyman  who, 
on  arriving  in  this  country,  was  asked  whether  he  had  brought  any 
new  religions  with  him.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  because  he  felt 
that  the  only  hope  for  any  religion  in  this  country  would  be  for  one 
with  no  duty  attached. 

With  ethics  as  with  religion,  I  shall  defend  the  comparatively  novel 
position  that  a  scientific  foundation  is  possible  and  that  morality  can 
be  an  integral  part  of  a  scientific  philosophy.  The  pioneer  assertion 
of  such  a  position  is  due  to  Jeremy  Bentham  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
who  brought  fourth,  about  a  century  ago,  their  doctrine  of  utilitar- 
ianism. This,  as  you  know,  maintains  that  ethics  need  not  be  divinely 
revealed,  but  that  morals  are  deducible  on  rational  principles  from 
some  one  simple,  basic  assumption.  The  assumption  is  some  good 
which  is  desired  for  society  as  a  whole.  Bentham  and  Mill  posited  as 
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the  primary  goal  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
It  is  fairly  easy  to  show  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  not  assisted  by  murder,  robbery,  or  adultery,  but  that  it  is 
increased  by  honesty,  sincerity  and  mutual  consideration.  In  fact  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  were  brought  down  from  a  mountain 
on  tables  of  stone,  can  be  derived  almost  identically  from  the  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  sociologist. 

It  may  be  objected  that  only  the  deduction  from  the  first  premise 
is  a  scientific  process  and  that  the  statement  of  the  basic  goal  in  the 
premise  is  an  arbitrary  matter,  a  judgment  of  value.  By  many  critics 
Mill's  philosophy  is  thought  to  founder  on  this  hard  rock.  What 
things  will  give  people  the  greatest  happiness? 

Here  psychology,  scarcely  existent  in  the  days  of  Mill,  comes  to 
the  rescue.  We  can  to  some  extent  state  the  basic  needs  of  the  human 
organism,  from  the  crudest  appetites  to  the  highest  aspirations.  We 
can  predict  to  some  extent  how  these  needs  change  with  and  reflect 
the  internal  conditions  of  the  organism.  The  definition  of  the  desire 
of  the  organism  becomes  at  least  theoretically  predictable  on  scientific 
grounds. 

But  I  would  not  suggest  any  such  detailed  analysis  of  the  organism's 
needs.  What  we  really  require  is  a  perspective  of  the  course  of  life 
as  a  whole  and  that  course  has  been  a  continuous  if  erratic  evolution,  a 
progress  towards  greater  complexity,  intelligence  and  power  over 
the  environment.  Thus  I  would  modify  Mill's  main  position  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  the  goal  itself  is  given  by  scientific  inspection. 
It  is  the  goal  of  progress  and  evolution.  That  is  good  which  contrib- 
utes to  progress;  that  is  immoral  which  leads  to  stagnation  and 
decay  in  the  life  of  groups. 

The  last  phrase,  "in  the  life  of  groups,"  is  important.  For  man's 
mind  only  reaches  its  fullest  stature  in  group  performances,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  the  goal  is  not  the  evolution  of  the  most  able  indi- 
vidual but  the  evolution  of  individuals  capable  of  uniting  in  the 
most  brilliant  group  life. 

Evolution,  I  need  hardly  say  today  and  in  an  audience  such  as  this, 
does  not  proceed  by  a  Lamarkian  inheritance  of  acquired  characters, 
but  by  the  sterner  Darwinian  process  of  natural  selection  acting  on 
random  variations.  It  depends  upon  the  operation  of  conditions 
demanding  survival  of  the  fittest,  upon  competition  and  sometimes 
upon  conflict. 
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On  these  grounds  would  not  our  rational  ethics  lead  to  moral 
rules  completely  opposed  to  the  revealed  ethics  of  the  great  universal- 
istic  religions?  Would  not  what  we  might  call  evolutionary  ethics 
lead  to  the  advocacy  of  "nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  to  every 
man's  hand  being  turned  against  every  other  man? 

We  have  said  that  it  is  the  evolution  of  the  group  mind  that  is 
desired.  For  that  matter  human  evolution  has  already  proceeded  for 
a  long  time  by  natural  selection  acting  on  groups  rather  than  on 
individuals;  tribe  and  tribe,  not  individual  and  individual.  Compe- 
tition of  individuals  may  improve  the  genetic  basis  of  strength  and 
intelligence,  but  only  the  selective  survival  of  groups  can  improve 
the  genetic  basis  of  the  qualities  making  for  group  cohesion  and 
success.  For,  other  things  being  equal,  in  any  conflict  between  groups, 
that  group  will  succeed  which  has  members  showing  greater  concern 
for  the  common  good,  greater  self-sacrifice  and  greater  mutual  love. 
In  other  words,  though  evolutionary  ethics  seem  to  start  us  off  in  a 
strange  direction,  they  conclude  by  bringing  us  to  the  same  position 
as  the  universalistic  ethics.  We  are  back  at  the  ten  commandments 
and  their  derivatives. 

Moralists  are  never  tired  of  pointing  at  the  contrast  between  the 
ethics  —  the  Christian,  universalistic  ethics  —  which  nations  foster 
within  themselves  and  the  very  different  ethics  which  applies  between 
nations.  To  kill  a  fellow  countryman  is  murder;  to  kill  a  national 
enemy  is  heroic.  Cynics  have  a  superior  smile  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
deeming  a  priest  in  uniform  just  one  more  example  of  human  folly 
and  illogicality.  But  the  behavior  is  entirely  consistent  when  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  evolutionary  ethics.  Our  so-called  uni- 
versalistic ethics  constitute  only  a  special  development  and  sub- 
classification  within  a  greater  scheme  of  evolutionary  ethics. 

I  must  ask  you  to  follow  me  for  the  moment  by  brute  logic,  with 
a  detached  sort  of  view.  If  there  were  time  I  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  show  convincingly  that  by  following  out  evolutionary  ethics  one 
comes  to  something  more  than  ruthless  competition  between  groups, 
something  more  in  keeping  with  our  best  intentions.  Hegel's  view 
that  the  state  itself  is  beyond  moral  judgments  and  a  law  unto  itself, 
receives  no  support  from  this  argument.  War  is  not  the  only  means 
of  inter-group  natural  selection;  it  is  not  even  the  best. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  not  come,  I  think,  to  an  indulgent 
sentimentalism  or  to  the  ideal  of  a  uniform  and  indivisible  world 
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state.  Each  community  must  be  regarded  as  a  genetic  and  cultural 
experiment.  We  are  not  wise  enough  to  decide  what  social  customs 
and  racial  variants  are  better.  In  social  matters  we  learn  like  a  rat  in 
a  maze,  by  the  laws  of  trial  and  error  learning.  The  course  of  events 
must  be  left  to  decide.  We  can  only  organize  the  experimentally 
divergent  groups  and  participate  heartily  in  the  experiment.  The 
most  truly  immoral  act  is  to  attempt  to  ruin  the  experiment  by 
indiscriminately  mixing  the  contents  of  the  test  tubes. 

When  this  greater  and  common  purpose  of  humanity  is  perceived 
the  competition  and  even  the  armed  conflict  of  groups  is  seen  in  a 
new  light  and  becomes  endowed  with  a  new  spirit.  It  is  all  part  of  a 
plan  to  produce  the  best  and  our  only  logical  attitude  is  to  give  warm 
assent  to  participate  in  the  game  and  say,  "May  the  best  man  win." 

Naturally  as  the  sciences  of  sociology,  social  psychology  and 
genetics  improve,  the  suffering  in  this  weighing  of  groups  can  be 
greatly  reduced.  Norms  may  be  developed  whereby  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  groups  may  be  established  without  recourse  to  aggres- 
sion. Expansion  and  contraction  of  groups,  according  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  their  chosen  genetic  and  cultural  variations,  may  come 
to  be  regulated  by  scientific  diagnosis  in  the  hands  of  international 
commissions.  In  individual  life  the  examination  room  has  superseded 
the  arena;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  do  so  in  inter-group 
life.  Social,  economic  and  cultural  competition  and  success  can  be 
substituted  for  the  arbitrament  of  war.  Incidentally,  you  will  observe 
in  this  line  of  argument  that  those  pacifists  who  would  achieve  peace 
by  abohshing  national  groups  are  indeed  throwing  away  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water.  Competition  is  of  the  essence  of  life  and  evo- 
lution; it  is  only  the  form  of  competition  which  needs  to  be  modified. 

That  competition  should  pass  beyond  the  crude  level  of  war  is  to 
be  desired  on  more  than  humanitarian  grounds.  Indeed  the  most 
important  reason  why  the  struggle  must  take  place  under  conditions 
of  universal  toleration,  benevolence,  and  respect  is  that  the  required 
product  of  this  process  of  evolution  must  be  an  individual  best 
adapted  to  maximum  performance  under  such  conditions.  For  the 
purposes  of  gaining  mastery  over  the  universe  cannot  be  most 
efficiently  performed  by  beings  ideally  adapted  only  to  gaining 
power  over  each  other.  If  we  wish  to  find  the  swiftest  runner  we 
arrange  for  the  race  to  be  run  under  fair  conditions  in  which  victory 
is  to  be  gained  only  by  good  running  ability.  The  tree  of  evolution  is 
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littered  around  with  the  branches  of  species  which  have  lost  them- 
selves to  higher  evolution  by  specializing  in  enormous  weapons  of 
offense  or  cunning  and  selfish  devices  of  parasitism.  Naturalists  tell 
us  that  the  popular  idea  of  natural  selection  is  wrong.  Most  of  the 
process  is  not  brutal  and  dramatic,  but  a  quiet  persistence  of  each 
form  of  life  in  pursuit  of  its  own  business.  The  failure  of  a  species  is 
usually  economic  rather  than  military.  One  may  reflect  also  on  the 
discovery  of  the  psychologist  who  put  twelve  gophers  in  a  cage 
having  ten  nests.  The  gopher  is  a  pugnacious  creature  which  will 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  possession  of  a  nest.  A  spirit  of  pugnacity 
having  been  excited  by  the  initial  shortage  of  nests,  the  stupid  crea- 
tures apparently  found  themselves  unable  to  forget  it.  The  psy- 
chologist returning  found  two  gophers  left  alive,  sitting  in  nests  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  cage,  with  the  bodies  of  the  remaining  gophers 
and  eight  empty  nests  scattered  between  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  evolving  nobler  types  capable  of  the  fullest 
expression  of  their  instinctive  energies  in  a  socialized  form  it  is 
necessary  that  success  to  individuals  or  groups  should  come  under 
conditions  of  love  —  mutual  love  —  which  assures  fair  play,  or  not 
at  all.  And  since  love  "vaunteth  not  itself"  and  is  "not  puffed  up,"  it 
is  only  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  charitable  atmosphere  that  the  failure 
will  at  once  accept  his  failure,  with  true  dignity  and  without  despair, 
knowing  that  his  efforts  —  his  demonstration  of  himself —  has  been 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  plan  as  is  the  sifting  of  the  successful. 
Society's  casualties  in  the  struggle  towards  higher  levels  of  living  — 
namely,  the  sick,  the  neurotic,  the  criminal,  the  relatively  mental 
defective  —  deserve  the  same  care  and  honor  as  an  army's  casualties 
upon  the  battlefield.  I  think  we  come  across  that  in  science  a  good 
deal.  Negative  results  are  just  as  much  good  as  positive  results;  untrue 
hypotheses  are  as  good  as  true  ones.  For  illustration  we  could  use  the 
anvil  and  the  hammer. 

The  philosophy  that  "life  is  a  fight,"  and  that  evolution  is  served 
by  fighting,  is  perverse.  Evolutionary  ethics  command  us  to  live  our 
lives  happily;  conscious  competition  is  no  good.  In  the  end,  there- 
fore, we  find  that  a  scientifically  based  evolutionary  ethics  leads  to 
something  very  different  from  "nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw."  It 
brings  us  by  firm  logical  steps  to  a  new  viewpoint  which  has  already 
been  intuitively  reached  by  approaches  so  diverse  as  that  of  Christi- 
anity emerging  mystically  from  the  East  or  the  ideal  of  fair  play 
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emerging  prosaically  from  Anglo-Saxon  democratic  life.  It  is 
expressed  in  the  cross  and  the  parable  of  the  talents.  I  find  it  put  very 
simply  in  a  school  poem  of  Sir  Henry  Newbolt: 

To  set  the  cause  above  renown, 
To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize, 
To  honor,  while  you  strike  him  down, 
The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes. 

When  the  scientist  has  shown  that  the  notion  of  God  and  of  mor- 
ality may  be  found  embedded  in  natural  science  and  that  they  are 
very  closely  functionally  related,  he  has  still  to  face  some  considerable 
problems,  mainly  of  a  psychological  nature,  concerning  what  the 
emotional  relation  of  the  individual  to  these  entities  can  be. 

Psychoanalysts,  as  we  have  seen,  have  deplored  the  individual  who 
depends  emotionally  on  something  outside  himself.  Yet  if  one  looks 
at  the  matter  at  once  in  a  psychological  and  a  cosmic  perspective  the 
individual  with  no  super-personal  attachments  is  a  moral  imbecile. 
For  reason  alone  never  impelled  anyone  anywhere.  Reason  is  a  tool 
of  desires.  Because  the  psychoanalyst  is  always  looking  at  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  clinical  light  he  forgets  society,  and  thereby  never  com- 
pletely solves  the  patients'  adjustments.  For  the  ideally  adjusted  and 
rational  individual,  in  this  implicit  psychoanalytic  conception,  is 
one  whose  desires  are  completely  satisfied  in  relation  to  his  tangible 
environment,  his  home,  occupation,  friends  and  political  or  national 
loyalties.  He  is  a  rational  being,  investing  emotion  and  interest  only 
where  it  properly  belongs.  Such  an  individual  will  be  moral  as  long 
as  there  is  an  efficient  police  force.  He  will  never  be  moral  in  any 
positive  way  and  that  is  why  I  have  called  him  a  moral  imbecile. 
Incidentally  one  of  the  most  tragic  effects  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
religious  ideology  is  the  flooding  of  society  with  such  merely  law 
abiding  and  passively  altruistic  individuals,  having  no  purpose  be- 
yond earning  a  living  and  having  an  orderly  good  time. 

However,  the  majority  of  people  have  not  been  psychoanalyzed. 
Like  the  man  from  the  backwoods  in  Huxley's  Brave  New  World, 
they  behave  irrationally  and  experience  longings  and  aspirations 
which  are  ineffable.  Their  emotions  are  adjusted  not  to  what  is,  but 
to  what  might  be.  They  are  unbalanced,  as  a  runner  is  unbalanced; 
but  they  are  going  somewhere  where  a  man  flat  on  his  feet  is  going 
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nowhere.  They  demand  especially  some  sense  of  belonging,  of  being 
of  service  to  something  greater  than  themselves  and  their  immediate 
welfare. 

Today  these  people  have  two  alternatives.  They  can,  as  in  Fascist 
and  Communist  states,  make  the  state  their  God  and  believe  that 
everyone  should  serve  the  state,  accepting  no  higher  authority,  or 
they  can  outwit  their  reason  and  cling  somehow  to  a  religious  belief, 
believing  in,  worshiping  and  responding  to,  a.  power  beyond  the 
state.  I  would  like  to  stress  this  psychological  rivalry  between  rehgion 
and  nationalism.  The  individual  has  only  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
energy  for  objective  investment  and  what  he  gives  to  one  he  cannot 
give  to  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  psychological  dynamics.  Conse- 
quently, one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  rise  of  powerful  national- 
ism since  the  Renaissance  has  coincided  with  the  decline  of  rehgion 
and  that  the  most  blatant  nationalism,  the  purest  worship  of  the  state, 
has  appeared  recently  in  the  first  generation  effectively  reared  in 
rationalism. 

Unfortunately  this  rationalism  doesn't  go  far  enough.  It  is  the 
rationalism  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Reason  errs  because  it  has  not  taken  into  account  all  the  data  known 
to  emotion  and  intuition.  If  rationalism  goes  further  and  takes  into 
account  the  notions  of  the  social  sciences  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
intuitive  remark  of  a  simple  nurse  when  facing  a  firing  squad, 
"Patriotism  is  not  enough,"  is  profoundly  true. 

The  acceptance  of  the  state  as  the  object  of  all  super-individual 
loyalties  and  the  source  of  all  morality  has  from  the  evolutionary 
standpoint  this  disadvantage,  that  it  engenders  within  the  state  too 
great  a  uniformity  for  internal  evolution  and  social  progress  to  take 
place.  The  first  condition  of  all  social  progress  is  experimental  varia- 
tion. An  authoritarian  state  may  ensure  progress  in  the  physical 
sciences,  by  concentrating  on  them,  but  it  cannot  progress  in  the  art 
of  living  because  it  enforces  one  style  of  living  on  all.  And  civiliza- 
tion is  more  than  the  perfection  of  mechanical  devices;  it  is  a  matter 
of  progress  in  education,  mental  structure  and  emotional  adjust- 
ments. Progress  can  then  come  only  by  long  separated  revolutionary 
cataclysms,  not  by  evolutionary  procedures. 

An  offshoot  of  our  argument  which  grows  into  the  thorny  prob- 
lems concerning  the  world  immediately  and  now,  is  that  democracy 
and  religious  adjustment  are  symbiotically  connected  as  a  single 
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alternative  to  the  authoritarian  state.  A  faulty  rationalism  and  a  too 
extravert  absorption  in  the  immediate  life  of  the  group  are  causing 
a  temporary  twilight  of  both  religion  and  democracy. 

Emotional  solidarity  with  the  exisiting  group  can  be  as  satisfactory 
to  the  individual  as  a  sense  of  unity  with  some  more  remote  entity. 
And  it  is  an  adjustment  easier  to  achieve,  because  the  group  reinforces 
it,  because  its  object  is  more  easy  to  grasp  even  by  the  unimaginative 
and  unintelligent  and  because  its  rewards  are  more  tangible. 

The  defect  of  that  adjustment  is  that  it  does  not  give  sufficient 
emotional  support  to  the  individual  who  is  eccentric,  the  individual 
or  the  minority  from  which  the  seed  of  the  future  must  grow.  I  will 
not  apologize  for  laboring  this  point  that  all  progress  springs  from 
eccentric  minorities,  because  it  is  a  point  constantly  overlooked  in 
social  reasoning,  especially  in  Europe,  where  absolutism  and  central- 
ization and  immediate  efficiency  have  become  obsessions. 

You  may  ask,  however,  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  eccentric  indi- 
vidual to  receive  emotional  support  from  God.  Can  he  not  stand  out 
from  the  group  without  such  moral  support?  Here  I  am  going  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  psychological  findings.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  mental  deviates  in  society  —  criminals,  lunatics,  inspired 
leaders,  mental  defectives,  inventors,  saints  and  geniuses.  Mostly, 
because  their  deviation  is  purely  accidental  and  individual,  not 
motivated  by  some  passionate  desire  to  serve  the  community  of  the 
future,  they  are  simply  nuisances.  They  differ  from  those  who  serve 
the  community  of  the  present  only  in  that  they  serve  no  community 
at  all. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  psychology  of  the  superior 
deviants,  those  from  whose  ranks  the  minorities  which  create  the 
future  are  drawn.  From  such  studies  as  those  of  Terman  and  of 
Kretschmer  we  know  something  about  the  typical  maladjustments 
of  the  talented,  principally  in  terms  of  the  personality  development 
of  the  highly  gifted  child. 

"Though  he  is  generally  more  emotionally  mature  than  the 
average  child,  he  is  nevertheless  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  a 
warping  of  emotional  development  through  his  isolation  and  lack  of 
common  interests  and  sympathies  with  children  of  his  own  actual 
chronological  age.  Furthermore,  he  more  quickly  grows  beyond  the 
wisdom  of  authority,  and  also  encounters  at  an  early  age  philo- 
sophical problems  which  the  average  child  meets  much  later,  and 
which  the  dull  individual  is  never  troubled  by  at  all." 
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Researches  show  that  as  an  adult  he  is  likely  to  be  radical  in  opinions 
and  to  encounter  much  opposition  from  his  fellows.  Indeed  the 
history  of  social  advance  is  but  the  story  of  endless  conflict  between 
these  eccentrics  and  the  massive,  entrenched  average,  which  is  all  too 
prone  to  confuse  them  with  the  eccentrics  on  behalf  of  eccentricity. 
In  one  age  as  saints,  in  another  as  scientists  or  political  reformers, 
they  have  been  burnt  and  banished,  ostracized  and  starved.  Many 
have  become  cynical  or  embittered,  despotic,  self-centered,  or  mad. 
Even  the  most  socially  minded  have  frequently  been,  like  Voltaire, 
Schopenhauer,  Russell,  or  Shaw,  too  inclined  to  scourge  the  com- 
mon man  with  sarcasm  and  irony,  and  to  feel  no  sympathy  with 
lowlier  gropings.  Yet  a  few  have  persisted  patiently  and  charitably 
in  their  devotion  to  the  common  good. 

Whence  this  difference  in  growth  among  the  great  maladjusted? 
Christ  was  clearly  a  person  of  great  intellectual  penetration,  born 
to  be  most  happily  adjusted  to  a  life  of  rich  culture,  because  sensitive 
to  the  best  that  art  and  philosophy  could  offer.  Yet  He  was  able  to 
renounce  that  entrancing  prospect  and  to  turn  without  bitterness  to 
a  life  of  persecution.  Like  others  among  the  emotionally  healthy 
section  of  the  gifted,  He  was  able  to  draw  upon  some  hidden  source 
of  companionship  and  moral  confidence,  which  enabled  Him  to 
insist  on  different  standards  from  those  of  his  fellow-men,  yet  with- 
out being  forced  by  hostility  and  insecurity  into  hating  them. 

Clearly  these  leaders  and  men  of  genius  did  not  lean  upon  the 
existing  group  or  even  upon  the  existing  group  mind.  There  was  no 
thought  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ  so  developed  as  Christi- 
anity. Some  power  gave  Him  confidence  and  security  in  a  new 
inner  development  which  could  not  be  aided  by  the  group,  and  until 
the  last  hour  of  agony  upon  the  cross  He  had  faith  that  some  power 
in  the  universe  supported  Him  in  His  lonely  heresy. 

At  this  point  the  argument  may  sound  suspiciously  like  a  reversion 
to  the  view  we  have  already  rejected  under  pragmatism;  namely, 
that  we  should  believe  in  God,  existent  or  non-existent,  because  it 
helps  man  to  live  well,  nobly  persisting  in  indispensable  services  to 
society.  But  it  is  intended  as  nothing  more  than  a  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  attachment  to  something  existing  beyond  the  body  of 
men  actually  constituting  any  living  group.  Even  if  further  investi- 
gation should  prove  this  argument  to  require  modification  or  to  be 
wholly  false,  our  subsequent  proof  that  some  entity  of  great  im- 
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portance  for  humanity,  yet  different  from  existing  men,  actually 
exists,  would  stand  in  its  own  right.  The  proof  that  society  needs  or 
does  not  need  such  an  entity  is  no  proof  of  its  existence  or  non- 
existence. 

If  for  a  moment  we  assume  that  this  entity  which  gives  emotional 
anchorage  may  be  best  described  by  the  traditional  label  "God," 
then  the  above  paragraphs  permit  of  summary  in  the  somewhat 
scriptural  assertion  that  the  salvation  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of 
both  types  of  extreme  variants,  lies  in  a  proper  relation  to  God,  i.e., 
the  Theopsyche.  The  lower  variant,  doomed  by  the  deficiencies  of 
his  nature  to  conflict  with  and  default  from  the  average  standards 
of  society,  can  achieve  happiness  and  avoid  criminal  self-assertion  by 
submission;  and  that  submission  is  alone  possible  by  a  vision  which 
gives  him  a  place  in  the  purpose  of  God  and  an  assurance  of  benevo- 
lence (when  he  accepts  the  will  of  God,  i.e.,  the  progressive  desires 
of  the  group).  Similarly  the  upper  variant  is  rescued  from  cynicism 
and  despair  and  the  prison-house  of  indissoluble  individuality.  The 
need  for  God,  therefore,  is  great  in  proportion  as  man's  non-adap- 
tation to  existing  circumstances  is  great.  A  society  without  awareness 
of  any  need  for  God  is  one  which  is  about  to  stagnate.  God  is  the 
property  of  the  divinely  discontented,  not  of  the  human  cattle  per- 
fectly adapted  in  their  communal  stalls.  The  picture  of  Christ  be- 
tween two  robbers  is  the  perfect  symbol  of  the  world's  variants, 
bound  by  a  common  maladjustment. 

A  scientific  approach  to  this  problem  of  human  energies  in  relation 
to  the  group  mind  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  brother- 
hood of  man  is  not  a  full  expression  of  the  moral  trend  which  exists 
in  living  matter.  The  magnificent  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  the 
self-effacing  love  of  man  for  man  in  the  sufferings  and  death  which 
accompany  our  strange,  great  adventure,  is  one  of  the  noblest  spec- 
tacles in  the  pageant  of  life.  There  is  only  one  thing  nobler,  and  that 
is  the  undefeated  spirit  of  the  lonely  individual,  striving  for  his  com- 
rades of  the  future  in  the  face  of  the  taunts  and  misunderstandings  of 
his  fellows,  sincerely  loving  those  who  hate  him,  serenely  prepared 
for  whatever  fate  may  hold.  For  if  we  equate  God  to  the  emergent 
group  mind,  the  love  of  God  includes  the  love  of  man,  heightened  in 
so  far  as  they  strive  towards  what  is  God.  But  the  love  of  man  need 
not  include  the  love  of  God;  it  may  be  arrested  at  a  mutual  condo- 
nation of  man  as  he  is,  static,  pleasure-loving,  semi-bestial. 
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When  the  scientist  builds  his  mechanical  highways  into  the 
unknown  he  generally  finds  the  irresponsible  poet  already  established 
at  his  journey's  end.  Our  conclusion  is  not  so  different  from  that  of 
Chesterton,  surveying  the  philanthropist: 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  .  .  . 
Mellow  with  learning  lightly  took  the  word 
That  marked  him  not  with  them  that  love  the  Lord 
And  told  the  angel  of  the  book  and  pen 
"Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men: 
For  them  alone  I  labour;  to  reclaim 
The  ragged  roaming  Bedouin  and  to  tame  .  .  . 

"Plot  out  the  desert  into  streets  and  squares; 
And  count  it  a  more  fruitful  work  than  theirs 
Who  lift  a  vain  and  visionary  love 
To  your  vague  Allah  in  the  skies  above." 

Gently  replied  the  angel  of  the  pen: 
"Labour  in  peace  and  love  your  fellow-men; 
And  love  not  God,  since  men  alone  are  dear; 
Only  fear  God;  for  you  have  cause  to  fear." 

When  I  look  back  at  the  ground  we  have  attempted  to  cover  in 
this  lecture  my  sense  of  trying  the  impossible  would  be  even  greater 
than  it  was  at  the  outset,  were  it  not  that  I  have  been  much  heart- 
ened by  such  a  sense  of  responsive  understanding  in  this  audience. 

I  have  presented  arguments  based  on  science,  mostly  on  the  more 
recently  developed  biological  and  social  sciences,  for  the  existence 
of  an  entity  corresponding  to  what  has  intuitively  been  described 
as  God.  I  have  also  attempted  a  derivation  of  ethics  from  biology. 
How  successful  and  cogent  these  reasonings  are  will  perhaps  become 
more  evident  in  discussion.  Science  is,  or  should  be,  essentially 
humble.  The  idea  that  nothing  is  true  except  what  we  can  compre- 
hend is  recognized  as  silly  by  any  mature  research  worker.  Never- 
theless we  should  be  happier  if  we  could  bring  religion  into  valid 
connection  with  scientific  systems  of  thought. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  investigating  and  constructing  a  scientific 
foundation  for  religious  and  moral  notions  is  to  find  afterwards  how 
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beautifully  and  how  accurately  these  explicit  and  logical  constructs 
have  been  approached  by  intuition,  by  religious  and  poetic  inspira- 
tion down  the  centuries.  Pick  out  almost  any  of  those  fine  and  sin- 
cerely expressed  aphorisms  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  and  you 
will  find  them  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  in  respect  to  some  socio- 
scientific  law  or  principle.  Take  the  statement  that  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth  and  think  of  the  somewhat  comical  instance  of  the 
psychologist  and  the  gophers,  or  to  take  a  less  trivial  example,  con- 
sider the  present  social  differential  birth  rate.  Or  consider  the  words 
of  a  famous  scientist,  Thomas  Huxley: 

"The  fortune  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  depend  upon 
our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  dim- 
cult  and  complicated  than  chess.  The  chessboard  is  the  world,  the 
pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the  other  side  is 
hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always  just,  fair  and  patient. 
But  we  also  know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or 
makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance  .  .  .  What  I  mean 
by  education  is  learning  the  rules  of  this  mighty  game." 

I  ask  you  to  get  the  spirit  of  that.  The  need  is  necessary  for  natural 
laws.  What  is  this  but  the  theologians'  cry:  "Be  not  deceived.  God  is 
not  mocked." 

From  all  this  research  into  religion  as  pure  knowledge  emerges  a 
corollary  of  great  practical  importance  in  the  modern  world.  Because 
of  the  intellectual  discredit  into  which  religion  has  fallen  all  the 
sound  practical  emotional  adjustments  to  which  it  led  are  crumbling 
for  lack  of  support.  The  retreat  of  the  Church  is  a  very  real  thing,  in 
terms  of  church  membership  and  affiliation,  and  that  retreat  is  un- 
doubtedly bringing  social  disasters  in  its  wake.  It  may  have  had  some 
influence  on  juvenile  crime,  on  political  honesty  and  on  the  amount 
of  community  energy  and  research  devoted  to  altruistic  progressive 
causes.  It  has  certainly  had  some  part  in  the  rise  of  suicidal  national- 
isms. It  has  driven  a  wedge  through  the  unity  even  of  intellectual 
activity.  Intelligent  people  are  loath  to  use  what  were  religious  con- 
cepts, even  when  they  best  fit  the  data.  The  biographer  of  G.  B. 
Shaw  says:  "All  his  life  he  has  suffered  under  a  handicap,  which  is 
that  he  is  shy  of  using  the  name  of  God,  yet  cannot  find  any  proper 
substitute."  Actually,  as  you  know,  he  repeatedly  employs  the 
notion  of  the  Life  Force. 
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In  short  the  relation  of  science  to  religious  concepts  is  no  airy 
academic  issue.  It  is  something  which  has  to  be  solved,  and  solved  by 
us  as  scientifically  trained  minds,  if  the  mental  health  of  society  is 
to  be  maintained. 

o         o  o 

Dr.  Carragan:  Dr.  Cattell,  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed  this 
development  of  a  most  interesting  point  of  view.  There  must  be 
enough  difference  of  opinion  here  to  provoke  a  discussion.  Dr. 
Cattell  is  anxious  that  the  discussion  continue.  We  now  await 
remarks  from  the  floor. 

Dr.  Carragan:  What  do  you  feel  is  the  immediate  problem  of  the 
Church  and  its  organizations  in  approaching  this  matter  adequately? 
Is  the  drift  away  from  the  Church  disastrous  because  of  the  position 
it  could  occupy?  It's  lost  intellectual  leadership  —  whether  that  can 
be  recaptured,  I  don't  know. 

Dr.  Cattell:  I  am  sure  that  a  great  number  wished  to  ask  this  vital 
question.  I  might  preface  by  saying  that  the  role  of  psychology  is  a 
difficult  one.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  quite  convinced  of,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  much  easier  at  the  present  stage  to  be  a  psychologist  than  a 
clergyman.  I  don't  know  quite  what  the  answer  is.  There  must  be 
some  way  of  reconciling  our  thought  with  a  new  system,  and  that,  I 
think,  is  the  first  problem.  It  is  not  theoretical,  but  practical;  building 
up  a  theology  which  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  a  high  school 
child  at  the  age  when  he  begins  to  think.  New  ideas  come  in  con- 
flict with  ideas  of  religion.  It  comes  out  in  acute  form  in  what  we 
should  teach  children.  Many  university  professors  who  are  agnos- 
tics, say  "We  don't  know";  but  when  it  comes  to  the  problem  of 
children,  know  still  less;  they  even  compromise  and  let  them  go  to 
church.  No  psychologist  can  overlook  the  fact  that  the  parent  has 
little  time  on  Sunday.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  presenting 
ideas  in  symbolic  form  before  presenting  them  in  accurate  form;  for 
giving  ideas  at  an  early  age  and  then  enlarging  on  them.  If  you 
teach  a  child  a  certain  idea,  however,  and  then  destroy  it,  you  are 
risking  a  good  deal  in  checking  his  confidence  in  any  other  you  may 
give  him.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
legends  could  be  presented  to  a  child  at  a  certain  stage,  which  would 
represent  symbolically  the  truth.  It  might  be  reasonable  to  teach  that 
there  is  a  personal  deity,  even  though  it  is  modified  later  on.  That,  I 
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think,  is  a  possible  line, —  symbolical  followed  by  more  literal  truth. 

Professor  Bray:  I  should  think  that  a  rather  dangerous  procedure, 
I  can  follow  you  quite  a  long  way  in  your  interpretation  of  the  idea 
of  God,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  treat  assumptions  as  "truths," 
we  are  going  to  inhibit  freedom  of  thought  later.  Our  difficulty  it 
seems  to  me  is  not  our  inability  to  think  logically.  Primitive  savages 
are  quite  logical.  What  we  need  to  do,  and  what  seems  for  many  an 
impossibility  —  or  at  least  undesirable  —  is  to  examine  our  assump- 
tions. When  one  speaks  truthfully,  all  one  has  to  say  is  what  one 
sincerely  believes;  but  to  speak  "truth,"  one  must  know.  One  must 
be  aware  of  one's  assumptions.  I  remember  some  years  ago  buying 
a  "bible"  for  my  children,  which  described  Jesus  sitting  on  his 
mother's  knee  and  being  told  the  beautiful  stories  of  His  race,  as 
legends  of  the  past.  It  was  a  beautiful  thing,  but  the  child  was  made 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  much  of  it  was  fairy  story.  I  think  there  is 
some  danger  in  going  beyond  this.  Serious  psychological  conflicts 
may  arise. 

Dr.  Cattell:  I  mean  approximations  of  the  truth;  but  we  all  know 
what  approximations  can  cover.  I  remember  being  told  that  the 
earth  was  round,  then  that  it  was  not;  but  I  never  felt  that  I  had  been 
deceived.  My  answer  is  that  it  should  be  a  reasonable  approximation. 

Professor  Bray:  I  feel  very  much  as  you  do  about  the  religions 
that  have  permeated  the  world.  I  cannot  follow  you  entirely  con- 
cerning your  argument  about  genetic  differences.  A  more  or  less 
static  concept  of  genes  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  From  the  moment  of 
conception  the  genetic  system  comes  into  dynamic  relation  with 
environmental  conditions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  at  any  cross  sec- 
tion of  our  lives  we  are  what  we  are  by  virtue  of  the  stuff  we  started 
with  and  what  has  been  done  to  us.  Life  is  a  dynamic  process.  Freud 
helped  by  stressing  the  influences  throughout  our  individual  lives. 
Jung,  I  think,  goes  deeper.  One  can  only  approach  human  problems, 
it  seems  to  me,  with  any  hope  of  success,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  kinship  of  all  that  breathes;  that  evolution  is  a  basic  truth.  Are 
there  not  many  men  who  can  be  happy  in  every  way  (the  Ethical 
Culture  Group,  for  instance)  who  feel  a  full  satisfaction  in  the 
affirmation  of  life,  without  dealing  with  anything  beyond  that? 
Religions,  or  at  least  organized  religions,  have  divided  people.  How 
can  they  unify  people? 

Dr.  Cattell:    There  are  two  points  here.  The  first  I  am  afraid  of 
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handling.  The  second  I  don't  understand.  I,  naturally,  am  chary  of 
the  first  question  because  Professor  Bray  with  his  sure. knowledge 
of  biology  is  on  better  ground  than  I  to  argue  about  genetics.  That 
has  always  been  a  sore  subject  between  psychologists  and  biologists. 
J.  B.  S.  Haldane  and  I  wore  out  the  patience  of  various  journals, 
arguing  the  matter.  His  presence  now  in  England  and  mine  in 
America  have  brought  an  abatement  of  the  controversy.  However, 
the  old  controversy  cannot  be  entirely  solved  by  saying  that  this  is 
due  to  nurture  and  that  to  nature,  but  rather  what  part  to  innate 
characteristics  and  what  to  environmental  culture.  Take  the  color  of 
eyes,  for  instance.  We  know  that  by  certain  dietary  changes  some 
people  claim  to  have  brought  about  minor  changes  in  eye  color;  but 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  eye  color  is  an  inherited  characteristic. 
On  the  whole,  heredity  is  more  important  than  environment  for  eye 
color.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  the  ability  to  play  cards,  that  is 
far  more  dependent  on  environment  or  opportunity  than  heredity. 
In  intelligence,  which  is  a  subject  to  which  I  retreat  because  I  have 
done  some  research  in  testing  twins,  etc.,  in  that  realm  I  think  most 
psychologists  are  agreed  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  what  we  call  intel- 
ligence is  due  to  heredity  and  10  to  20  per  cent  to  differences  in 
environment;  so  that  no  amount  of  education  or  environment  could 
raise  the  intelligence  quotient.  If  you  want  the  next  generation  to  be 
more  intelligent,  breed  from  better  groups.  So  that  I  do  tliink  genetic 
differences  of  groups  are  important.  This  is  a  big  subject  which  may 
go  on  between  Professor  Bray  and  myself  for  a  long  time. 

The  second  notion  is  that  religion  has  divided  humanity.  Religion 
should  unify  rather  than  divide.  People  are  part  of  a  common  plan, 
participating  in  a  common  plan.  There  is  no  other  institution  or 
interest  which  should  so  unite  people  as  religion  should.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  see  why  sects  have  multiplied  quite  as  much  as  they  have. 

Mr.  John  H.  Arthur:  Since  all  thought  is  by  metaphor  and  all 
scientific  thought  is  anthropomorphic,  is  not  the  Aquinal  philosophy 
as  valid  an  apprehension  of  truth  as,  say,  the  solar  system  concept  of 
an  atom? 

Dr.  Cattell:  I  don't  know  that  my  argument  was  against  anthro- 
pomorphism. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  qualities  which  are 
most  high  are  the  qualities  in  God.  Those  which  we  perceive  to  have 
the  highest  values  are  human  values,  etc.  As  regards  the  reasoning 
that  all  religions  are  anthropomorphic,  I  am  not  sure.  Some,  but  not 
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all.  All  spatial  reasoning  is  free  from  these  elements.  We  do  not 
project.  The  idea  of  force  has,  however.  But  the  whole  trend  of 
science  is  away  from  that  —  not  to  say  that  A  causes  B,  but  to  say 
this  sequence  follows;  to  give  a  system  of  mathematical  symbols  and 
indicate  what  follows.  Could  any  physicist  in  the  audience  develop 
that?  There  is  some  virtue  in  getting  away  from  animism  as  much  as 
possible.  That  is  because  it  has  been  the  trend  of  human  thought  so 
far.  It  has  been  the  most  innate  way  of  human  thinking  so  far.  We 
see  in  many  instances  of  the  present  day,  relics  of  this  primitive 
animism;  for  instance  a  child  kicking  a  door  says,  "Naughty  door," 
and  blames  it  for  hurting  him.  Savages  put  spirits  into  trees.  How 
far  it  should  go,  however,  I  don't  know. 

Professor  Bray:    Don't  we  do  that  when  we  reify  God? 

Dr.  Cattell:  Yes. 

Dr.  Carragan:  I  was  quite  interested  in  this  last  discussion,  as  it  is 
one  of  my  jobs  to  teach  physics.  One  of  our  most  troublesome  prob- 
lems is  this  whole  background  of  anthropomorphic  reasoning.  We 
cannot  get  it  out  of  the  student's  heads,  and  it  has  a  ruinous  effect  on 
our  attempts  to  get  them  to  think  scientifically  in  an  effective  way. 

Dr.  Campbell:  I  would  like  to  ask  why  it  is  that  so  many  men 
who  have  dabbled  in  science  think  it  absurd  to  believe  in  a  personal 
God  —  not  in  great  power  —  but  in  a  personal  God.  There  are  many 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  a  personal  God,  but  who  have  a  wistful 
curiosity.  Dabblers  forget  that  men  who  are  not  halfway  in  science, 
but  many  who  are  supreme  (Pasteur;  Jeans,  Eddington  and  Millikan) 
were  all  men  who  were  positively  and  profoundly  religious.  Har- 
vard has  men  like  Mather  and  Whitehead,  who  are  beautifully 
balanced,  of  culture  and  refinement,  who  are  great  teachers  and 
leaders  in  the  spiritual  world  and  who  believe  profoundly  in  religion. 
Yet  why  is  it  that  so  many  men  in  the  realm  of  science  believe  that 
one  who  believes  in  a  personal  God  is  doing  something  absurd? 

Dr.  Cattell:  I  said  when  I  began  that  I  could  speak  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology  and  not  defend  all  others.  What  they 
are  doing,  I  do  not  know,  If  you  take  statistics,  however,  you  will 
find  on  the  whole  that  the  more  eminent  ones  do  not  believe  in  a 
personal  God.  Some  years  ago  a  study  was  made  here  and  in  Eng- 
land of  different  occupational  groups  and,  as  you  say,  scientists 
showed  the  lowest  belief  in  God.  This  is  probably  due  to  their  train- 
ing. I  suppose  that  is  a  reasonable  ground.  Training  of  a  scientist  as  a 
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scientist  makes  him  suspicious.  "Where  is  the  evidence?"  he  would 
ask.  You  have  the  reply  perhaps  in  dreams,  inspired  visions,  intu- 
itions of  people;  but  in  science  you  can't  accept  that  as  truth.  It  has 
to  be  abandoned.  Science  demands  a  second  and  third  observer  to 
check  on  things.  The  evidence  of  God  comes  from  internal  observa- 
tion which  cannot  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  scientists. 

Dr.  Campbell:  Why  is  it  that  when  we  hear  men  of  science  talk 
about  religion  they  don't  take  Fosdick  and  other  modern  ministers, 
but  instead  attack  old,  worn-out  beliefs  in  which  no  modern  minister 
believes?  Moderns  have  thrown  overboard  these  old,  out-moded 
beliefs.  However,  scientists,  always  take  absurd  beliefs  of  the  past  that 
are  no  longer  held  by  most  advanced  members  of  the  clergy.  Why 
don't  they  take  convictions  and  teachings  of  leading  men  of  religion? 
Let  science  analyze  and  look  at  these.  There  must  be  an  intelligent 
creative  power.  One  would  think  that  religion  was  something  float- 
ing off  in  the  clouds.  Why  don't  scientists  deal  with  religion  at  its 
best?  What  if  we  know  that  Jonah  was  not  swallowed  by  a  whale, 
and  that  Joshua  did  not  make  the  sun  stand  still?  We  do  not  believe 
in  these  and  would  like  to  have  them  brought  to  trial. 

Dr.  Cattell:  I  whole-heartedly  believe  in  that.  It  is  the  essential 
view  of  Morgan's  emergent  evolution.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
as  regards  the  misunderstandings  of  religion  by  scientists.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  a  mutual  misunderstanding.  Religion  has  not 
always  taken  into  account  the  progress  that  science  has  brought 
about.  Scientific  views  are  also  the  views  of  a  generation  ago,  and  I 
do  feel  that  there  has  been  an  immense  movement  in  the  religious 
world  and  perhaps  many  scientists  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  that, 
—  that  many  religious  principles  have  been  abandoned.  However, 
frankly,  I  can't  quite  see  where  the  religious  person  who  abandons 
dogma, —  where  is  he  going  to  end?  Hitler  says,  "Any  church  is 
secure  as  long  as  it  holds  to  every  item  of  its  theoretical  dogma." 

Dr.  Vieth:  The  concept  of  a  personal  God  hides  an  anthropo- 
morphic concept.  The  attitude  of  scientists  toward  religion  is  due  to 
fear,  due  to  this  anthropomorphic  concept.  God  still  exists  in  per- 
sonality. "Personality  is  that  type  of  reality  which  is  self-conscious 
and  self-determining."  What  have  you  left,  other  than  these  two, 
that  would  be  fit  for  the  name  of  God? 

Dr.  Cattell:  It  must  have  intelligent  qualities  in  it.  The  group 
mind  has  such  qualities.  Those  who  have  taken  an  abstract  view  still 
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retain  many  such  qualities.  Nothing  I  have  said  is  out  of  keeping 
with  that  idea. 

Man  in  audience:  How  do  you  explain  what  is  termed  the  unity 
of  things  in  the  world? 

Dr.  Cattell:  As  I  used  it  I  meant  an  emotional  unity  and  a  given 
purpose.  In  replying  to  Professor  Bray,  it  was  agreed  that  religion 
should  band  people  together.  Wherever  human  beings  are*  conscious 
of  those  things,  they  come  to  feel  bound  together  as  opposed  to  the 
ingregariousness  of  mammals.  They  have  emotions  of  brotherhood 
and  love,  or  some  common  purpose.  We  must  have  a  plan  to  pro- 
mote harmony. 

Dr.  Cattell:  If  there  is  no  other  question,  I  should  like  to  invite 
one.  I  have  written  a  book  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  have 
been  disappointed  in  that  every  reviewer  missed  out  on  this  question 
of  the  evolutionary  basis  of  ethics.  I  was  not  at  all  sure,  and  thought 
it  would  not  be  passed  over  without  comment,  I  assume  it  shocked 
people  or  was  obvious.  I  should  be  interested  if  anyone  would  place 
religion  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Slaw  sky:  Accepting  the  idea  of  a  principle  of  emergent  evo- 
lution for  the  national  aggregate,  is  it  not  logical  to  attempt  a  reso- 
lution of  international  conflicts  by  studying  the  binding  forms  within 
the  national  group  and  then  see  whether  these  forms  could  be  ex- 
tended on  an  international  scale? 

Dr.  Cattell:  After  you  find  by  experiment  what  the  laws  of  the 
aggregate  are,  then  set  up  groups  and  let  them  live  in  that  way.  If 
you  change  your  aggregate,  you  throw  away  the  purpose  of  that. 

Mr.  Slawsky:  The  aggregate  does  not  have  to  be  limited  to  a 
single  small  group.  It  must  follow  that  simply  changing  the  rules  of 
the  aggregate  does  not  solve  it.  You  cannot  get  Christian  ethics  by 
changing  rules  in  the  aggregate.  This  is  concerned  with  religion  as 
a  whole. 

Dr.  Cattell:  This  group  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  group  must 
concede  that  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Christianity  has  done  that.  It 
has  worked  very  well.  It  has  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  followed  examples.  Just  as  Japan  saw  the 
western  world  had  a  successful  way  of  living  and  adopted  this 
pattern. 

Dr.  Walker:  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  the  genie  differences 
rather  than  social  selection  which  determine  these  social  differences? 
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Dr.  Cattell:  Selection  is  on  the  ground  of  explicit  behavior,  but 
this  behavior  depends  largely  on  the  genie  differences — on  the  innate 
make-up.  It  is  hard  to  prove  the  differences,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  they  do  exist,  even  differences  of  average  intelligence.  One  can- 
not say  there  is  not  intelligence  among  Australian  blacks,  but  genetic 
differences  are  such  that  there  will  be  far  more  intelligence  in  Switz- 
erland than  among  Australian  blacks. 

Dr.  Walker:  Is  it  your  opinion  then  that  it  would  be  those 
appearances  which  affect  the  pattern  of  the  group  rather  than  social 
selection? 

Dr.  Cattell:  I  would  not  like  to  risk  a  guess  as  to  which  would  be 
more  important.  The  fact  that  in  the  world  today  there  are  so  many 
diverse  racial  groups  existing  side  by  side  seems  to  show  that  genetic 
differences  are  not  so  important,  but  that  cultural  are  more  import- 
ant. If  one  were  a  great  deal  more  important  than  another,  it  would 
have  spread. 

Miss  Enys:  We  have  great  respect  for  mathematics  and  the 
principles  of  mathematics  and  have  proved  certain  things  from  the 
understanding  of  those  principles.  How  about  God  as  a  principle 
which  we  see  dimly,  which  we  conceive  of  as  a  principle? 

Dr.  Cattell:  There  is  evidence  of  great  differences  in  abstraction 
toleration.  Some  are  more  allergic  to  anthropomorphism  than  others. 
It  must  remain  a  personal  matter.  Spinoza  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  most  tenuous  and  abstract  thing  as  God,  whereas  others 
demand  very  definite  appearance,  characteristics,  etc.  The  value  of 
the  more  tenuous  system  is  that  it  insults  the  intelligence  less. 
.  Miss  Enys:    Is  principle  abstract? 

Dr.  Cattell:  Yes. 

Dr.  Carragan:  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  discus- 
sions we  have  had.  I  don't  think,  however,  we  can  ask  Dr.  Cattell  to 
give  more  of  his  time.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  going  further 
into  Dr.  Cattell's  point  of  view  I  suggest  that  they  read  his  book, 
Psychology  and  the  Religious  Quest.  I  suggest  that  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Cattell  by  giving  him  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 
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The  Biological  Bases  of  Civilization 

Mark  A.  Graubard 

Dr.  Carragan:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  forum  on  civilization  is 
emphasizing  the  central  figure  of  man.  We  are  doing  this,  not 
through  any  predilection  or  bias,  but  because  of  sheer  necessity. 
Man  is  not  one  entity  and  civilization  another.  Man  is  civilization. 

We  have  a  peculiar  mental  trait  which  leads  us  to  pull  the  universe 
apart  in  our  thinking  and  then  to  leave  the  parts  strewn  around  with- 
out ever  setting  up  a  sufficient  integrating  philosophy.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  chemical  and  physical  sciences  where  we  have 
studied  small  corners  of  the  universe  in  great  detail  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  This  habit  of  mind  leads  us  to  think  in  terms  of  parts  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  whole.  In  particular  one  comes  to  look  upon  the 
universe,  as  he  describes  it,  as  something  altogether  distinct  and  apart 
from  himself. 

The  physicist,  however,  is  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  important 
that  he  consider  the  part  the  observer  plays  in  conditioning  the 
phenomena  he  studies  and  the  descriptions  he  makes.  That  is,  the 
phenomena  as  observed  and  studied  are  not  properties  of  an  external 
universe  but  are  properties  of  an  interaction  between  the  universe 
and  the  observer.  This  is,  of  course,  merely  recognizing  the  unity  of 
all  life  and  seems  almost  too  obvious  to  mention.  And  yet  a  clear 
feeling  for  this  distinction  may  he  at  the  basis  of  the  development  of 
new  and  more  powerful  intellectual  tools  than  we  have  yet  had. 

Our  speaker  this  evening  is  going  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  this 
oneness  of  the  life  of  the  universe.  Dr.  Graubard  was  born  in  Poland 
in  1904.  He  tells  me  he  was  there  during  the  revolution  following  the 
last  war  when  the  streets  of  the  towns  were  being  cleared  by  machine- 
gun  bullets.  The  boys  used  to  take  bets,  he  says,  to  see  whether  they 
could  run  across  the  streets  without  being  hit.  He  reports  complete 
success  for  the  youngsters.  This  shows  what  kids  will  do  in  a  situation 
which  would  be  viewed  with  terror  by  adults. 

His  advanced  study  was  done  in  this  country  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  at  Columbia  University,  where  he  received 
his  Doctorate.  He  was  twice  National  Research  Fellow  at  Manchester, 
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England,  and  at  Wood's  Hole  and  is  now  Research  Associate  at 
Columbia  and  Clark  Universities.  He  has  written  many  scientific 
papers,  and  also  has  written  several  books.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  Dr.  Graubard,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject,  "The  Bio- 
logical Bases  of  Civilization." 

Dr.  Graubard:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The 
success  of  many  lines  of  biological  investigation  during  the- 19th 
century  led  to  great  rejoicing  over  the  achievements  of  that  science. 
Such  enthusiasms  were  experienced  in  many  other  fields  that  showed 
some  degree  of  advancement  during  the  last  century.  This  is  not 
surprising.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  beginners  have  their  heads 
turned  by  success  which  often  has  undesirable  consequences.  In  the 
field  of  biology  the  optimism  and  confidence  culminated  in  the 
philosophy  of  behaviorism.  This  philosophy,  no  doubt,  pointed  in 
the  right  direction  but  it  claimed  too  much,  simplified  too  much  and 
overlooked  too  much.  In  the  long  run  it  said  nothing  that  was  not 
known  or  taken  for  granted  by  the  experimental  biologist.  However, 
by  its  over-simplification  of  human  behavior  it  caused  many  people 
to  think  of  the  true  components  of  the  problem. 

Behaviorism  claimed  that  all  of  human  behavior  could  be  explained 
and  would  be  understood  in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
more  elaborate  the  operations  and  instruments,  the  more  complex 
the  mathematical  equations,  the  deeper  we  could  delve  into  the 
mysteries  of  human  conduct.  Hence  those  aspects  of  behavior  were 
investigated  that  were  amenable  to  physical  manipulation  and  expla- 
nation. All  other  aspects  of  man  were  considered  unimportant, 
superstitious,  introspectionist  and  perhaps  even  worse  than  that. 

The  study  of  a  contraction  of  a  muscle  was  considered  sound  and 
scientific  but  the  fact  that  human  beings  were  subject  to  sorrow  or 
hope,  to  disappointment  or  faith  concerned  them  little.  Fortunately, 
the  behaviorist  philosophy  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  juvenile  flurry 
of  naivete.  Biologists,  especially  those  concerned  with  human  biol- 
ogy, realize  that  the  physiological  aspects  of  behaviorism  as  studied 
in  man  differ  little  from  corresponding  aspects  in  other  mammals 
and  primates  in  particular.  Muscular  contraction,  sensory  stimulation, 
nervous  conduction,  respiration,  enzyme  action,  digestion,  hor- 
mones, mating,  sex,  food,  most  diseases  and  all  other  purely  bio- 
logical phenomena  show  little,  if  any,  difference  between  man  and 
primates.  There  are,  of  course,  some  biological  features  which  are 
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different,  but  these  were  not  what  the  behaviorists  were  after.  In 
other  words,  if  the  nature  and  conduct  of  man  present  certain  fea- 
tures which  characterize  Homo  sapiens,  behaviorism  knew  little 
about  them  and  wished  to  know  even  less.  But  man  is  a  unique 
animal.  He  is  a  social  animal  and  has  always  lived  in  groups  which 
invariably  develop  what  has  been  called  a  culture,  unique  and 
distinctive,  coherent  and  self-perpetuating. 

Let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  a  culture  of  a  human  social  group.  In 
our  community  we  dress  in  a  certain  way,  eat  certain  foods  and  have 
adopted  certain  table  manners.  We  communicate  our  thoughts  in  a 
specific  language.  At  a  given  time  we  have  certain  notions  about  life 
and  death  or  science.  We  have  certain  institutions,  sports,  religions, 
certain  myths  and  hopes,  arts,  traditions,  amusements,  etc.  Other 
nations,  other  cultural  groups  have  different  habits,  customs,  beliefs, 
traditions  and  practices.  The  sum  total  of  these  items  here  enumerated 
forms  a  consistent  and  coherent  network  of  ideas,  practices  and 
institutions  and  constitutes  the  culture  of  a  group. 

The  student  of  the  social  biology  of  man,  that  is,  the  student  of  the 
manner  in  which  man  lives  his  social  life  as  a  biological  organism;  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  behaves  and  responds  to  various  stimuli; 
of  how  he  thinks  and  performs  many  adjustments  and  changes, 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  manifold  diversity  of  the  forms 
of  culture  possible.  Each  social  group  tends  as  a  rule  to  act  as  a  unit 
like  a  species  in  biology,  becomes  isolated  and  internally  homoge- 
neous and  balanced.  These  groups  may  be  small,  like  families,  com- 
munities or  clans,  or  they  may  be  large,  like  tribes  or  modern 
nations  or  empires.  But  regardless  of  their  size  or  mode  of  origin 
they  tend  in  time  to  evolve  a  distinct  and  characteristic  set  of  behavior 
patterns  we  call  a  culture. 

The  vast  amount  of  data  which  anthropology  has  accumulated  on 
this  score  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  are  no  aspects  of  human 
behavior  which  are  not  subject  to  almost  infinite  variations.  Con- 
sider food,  for  example;  one  might  think  that  eating  was  a  biological 
phenomenon  and  no  more  than  that,  that  when  man  is  hungry  it 
stands  to  reason  he  would  eat  rather  than  starve.  Yet  reality  shows 
this  not  to  be  so,  strangely  enough.  Some  cultures  decided  that  cer- 
tain food  should  not  be  eaten  and  people  subject  to  those  cultures 
will  starve  rather  than  eat  the  proscribed  food.  For  example,  millions 
of  Brahmins  do  not  eat  meat  at  all.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  Hindus 
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do  not  eat  beef.  They  consider  the  cow  sacred  and  would  rather  kill 
a  few  thousand  Mohammedans  than  permit  the  slaughter  of  one  cow. 
Hundreds  of  miUions  of  Mohammedans  and  a  few  million  Jews  do 
not  eat  pork.  Other  cultures  do  not  eat  eggs  or  chicken.  In  our  own 
country  some  people  who  have  no  food  would  never  think  of  eating 
rats.  Yet  to  millions  in  Africa  a  rat  is  a  delicacy.  Hence  this  biological 
phenomenon  is  obviously  under  control  of  the  culture  pattern.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  aspects  of  human  conduct  which  many  scientists 
in  the  past  have  glibly  catalogued  as  purely  biological,  such  as  sex, 
shelter  or  clothing.  Each  one  of  these  items  of  culture  may  be 
modified  in  a  thousand  and  more  ways. 

Consider  pain,  for  example.  On  a  rational  basis  one  would  think 
that  avoiding  pain  would  be  almost  a  biological  necessity,  let  alone 
a  tendency.  But  the  facts  of  social  conduct  of  man  prove  the  con- 
trary. Man  will  readily  inflict  physical  pain  upon  himself  if  he  thinks 
that  that  is  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do  by  his  fellowman  or  by  his 
God.  Thus,  because  of  belief,  man  will  mutilate  various  parts  of  his 
body  and  undergo  severe  suffering  without  hunching.  You  all  know 
the  pain  inflicted  in  the  process  of  filing  teeth.  Yet  millions  of  African 
boys  and  girls  have  their  teeth  filed  to  a  point  at  puberty  by  a  crude 
piece  of  flint  because  they  believe  it  should  be  done.  Of  course  they 
have  their  reasons  for  it.  They  claim  that  they  cannot  wear  their 
teeth  flat  like  the  beasts  of  the  jungle.  They  are  human  and  nobler 
beings  and  must  show  it.  The  fact  is  that  every  organ  of  the  body  has 
been  mutilated  for  thousands  of  generations  and  severe  pain  inflicted 
upon  millions  of  people  because  they  believed  that  it  should  be  done 
for  beauty,  for  propriety  or  for  God.  The  head  has  been  forced  out 
of  shape,  Hps,  noses  and  ears  punctured  and  deformed,  the  skin 
scarified,  feet  bound,  necks  stretched,  etc.,  for  such  reasons.  Man  is 
a  believing  animal  rather  than  a  purely  biological  one,  it  would  seem. 

Similarly,  one  culture  may  have  polygamy  and  another  monog- 
amy. One  may  make  the  wife  the  head  of  the  family,  another  the 
wife's  brother  and  a  third  the  wife's  husband.  One  may  permit 
children  of  both  sexes  to  play  together,  a  second  may  permit  pro- 
miscuous relations  before  marriage  and  a  third  may  keep  the  sexes 
completely  apart.  One  may  permit  the  sale  of  women  and  treat  them 
as  slaves  and  another  may  give  them  equal  rights.  In  one  culture  a 
brother  must  not  speak  to,  look  at  or  be  in  the  same  room  with  his 
sister.  Some  cultures  may  not  believe  in  clothing  even  though  the 
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temperature  is  freezing  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fire  Islanders  who  live  in 
a  land  where  furred  animals  are  abundant  yet  build  no  houses  and 
make  no  clothing.  The  furs  are  used  to  make  a  wall  to  shield  the 
campfire  from  the  wind.  Even  sleep  may  be  indulged  in  as  with  some 
Eskimos,  for  example,  at  irregular  intervals,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  instead  of  at  more  or  less  regular  periods  as  with  us. 
In  a  word,  almost  every  combination  is  possible  and  no  amount  of 
speculation  can  exhaust  the  probable  form  of  a  given  practice  in 
any  group.  Rational  explanations  offered  by  19th  century  philoso- 
phers and  scientists  for  every  custom  and  practice  have  proven  to  be 
false  and  naive.  The  fact  is  that  customs  arise  for  a  thousand  reasons. 
After  people  become  used  to  them  they  rationalize  their  origin. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  you  ask  some  contemporaries  who  still  think 
in  terms  of  19th  century  thought  why  the  cow  was  domesticated, 
they  will,  without  hesitation  say  that  man  domesticated  the  cow  for 
milk  or  meat  or  leather  or  some  such  specific  utilitarian  motive. 
When  told  they  are  wrong  they  will  mobilize  a  thousand  arguments 
and  a  most  impressive  logic  to  defend  what  seems  to  them  so  true 
and  reasonable.  Yet  it  has  been  fairly  well  established  that  the  cow 
was  domesticated  in  Egypt  about  five  thousand  years  ago  or  so  and 
that  it  was  not  used  originally  for  milk  (few  animals  in  nature  have 
enough  milk  to  feed  others)  and  it  was  not  used  for  meat  or  for 
work.  The  Egyptians  considered  it  a  sacred  animal  and  wouldn't 
think  of  killing  it.  Even  now  few  heads  of  cattle  are  killed  in  all  of 
northern  Africa.  The  cow,  in  fact,  was  domesticated  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  domesticate  cats,  dogs,  pigeons,  salamanders  and 
snakes  in  some  places,  for  the  reason  that  man  ever  domesticated 
animals,  and  that  is  because  he  liked  them.  After  many  centuries  he 
learned  to  utilize  them.  He  domesticated  even  animals  that  he  could 
not  utilize  and  some  that  couldn't  be  tamed.  But  those  he  dropped 
in  the  course  of  time. 

Another  example  of  the  weakness  of  apparent  logic  and  the  decep- 
tion of  rationalization,  is  the  origin  of  the  week.  Most  rationalists 
when  asked  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  week,  disregarding,  of 
course,  the  Biblical  reasons,  will  say  that  because  originally  man 
worked  every  day  some  high-spirited  social  reformer  like  Moses 
instituted  the  day  of  rest  which  religion  sanctioned.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  day  of  rest  originated  in  Babylonia  where  astrol- 
ogy was  studied.  The  day  was  divided  into  twenty-four  hours  and 
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each  hour  was  called  by  the  name  of  a  planet.  There  are  five  visible 
planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  together 
with  the  sun  and  the  moon  (then  also  considered  planets)  constituted 
the  number  seven.  Since  each  hour  was  called  by  a  planet,  every 
eighth,  fifteenth  and  twenty-second  hour  repeated  the  names  of  the 
seven  planets.  In  the  course  of  time,  days  came  to  be  known  by  the 
first  hour  after  midnight.  Hence  days  went  in  groups  of  seven  which 
had  to  repeat  themselves.  This  gave  rise  to  the  week.  But  the  number 
seven  was  unlucky  in  Babylonia  and  the  word  shabbatum  means  bad 
luck  or  do  nothing.  Consequently,  on  the  seventh  day  nothing  new 
was  begun  and  this  day  was  regarded  in  the  same  way  many  people 
today  regard  Friday  the  thirteenth.  In  the  course  of  time  it  degen- 
erated into  a  full  rest  day  and  like  all  customs  was  sanctified  by  tra- 
dition and  was  incorporated  into  religion.  Practice  proved  it  later  a 
boon  to  mankind. 

These  examples  prove  that  customs  and  practices  may  evolve  for 
many  reasons  and  the  ones  we  think  to  be  the  true  and  rational  ones 
may  easily  be  false.  Consequently,  the  origin  of  cultures  is  something 
to  be  studied  and  not,  as  was  the  habit  of  the  rationalists  and  the  social 
philosophers  of  the  19th  century,  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  thought  to  be  reasonable  and  therefore  scientific. 

The  mechanism  of  culture  formation  may  now  be  considered. 
As  stated,  man  is  a  social  animal,  and  always  maintains  some  form  of 
group  life.  This  form  of  life  is  in  some  way  imposed  upon  him  bio- 
logically in  that  human  beings  are  wholly  dependent  upon  their 
mothers  during  their  infancy,  and  if  no  agency  existed  for  their  care 
they  obviously  could  not  survive.  The  only  such  agency  is  the  bio- 
logical mother  who  is  part  of  a  relatively  integrated  and  somewhat 
self-sufficient,  economic  and  emotional  entity  known  as  the  family. 
The  period  of  the  infant's  dependency  upon  the  mother  happens  to 
be  a  malleable  interval  in  the  life  of  man  during  which  time  the 
growing  individual  learns  to  speak,  act,  think,  behave,  in  a  word, 
learns  to  do  what  other  human  beings  do  in  their  mature  life.  This 
creates  an  inevitable  mechanism  for  transmitting  the  social  heritage 
which  the  mother  partakes  of.  Besides,  the  mother  is  not  alone  but  is 
also  a  member  of  a  group.  Hence  it  is  a  social  heritage  of  a  group 
that  is  involved. 

Under  all  forms  and  during  all  phases  of  human  life  there  appears 
a  tendency  to  standardize  most  practices,  such  as  speech,  kinds  and 
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mode  of  consumption  of  food,  ways  of  dressing,  type  of  dwelling, 
beliefs  and  all  other  expressions  of  man's  conscious  or  unconscious 
activities,  Ins  emotions  or  thoughts.  Some  factor  is  present  in  human 
psychology  which  does  not  permit  diversity  or  casual  randomness  in 
such  basic  activities,  or  in  anything  man  does,  even  if  privately  per- 
formed. An  invisible  force  it  would  seem  operates,  not  necessarily  to 
cause  people  to  imitate  each  other's  ways  of  doing  things,  but  to 
introduce  a  communally  stereotyped  way  of  performing  whatever 
is  to  be  performed,  of  believing  or  explaining  whatever  is  to  be 
believed  or  explained.  This  tendency  may  be  compared  to  the  mathe- 
matical law  which  determines  that  molecules  within  a  closed  chamber 
reach  a  uniform  average  speed  and  that  added  groups  of  such  mole- 
cules of  different  size,  nature  or  activation  energies  become  uni- 
formally  scattered  with  time. 

The  elements  of  culture  that  are  accepted  by  a  certain  group  arise 
in  different  ways.  The  process  of  their  origin  may  be  compared  to 
the  biological  process  of  mutation.  In  the  social  life  of  man  mutation 
would  be  equivalent  to  discovery  and  invention.  In  both  necessity 
may  or  may  not  be  a  factor.  Certainly  the  old  adage  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention"  has  more  poetry  than  truth  in  it.  Many  great 
inventions  were  not  used  until  long  after  their  time  of  origin,  and 
many  items  have  not  been  invented  for  which  we  still  have  great 
need.  On  the  contrary,  all  evidence  in  the  history  of  science  and 
social  evolution  indicates  that  most  novelty  has  been  violently 
opposed  by  those  it  aimed  to  benefit.  But  of  that  more  later. 

Given  discovery  and  invention,  the  next  phenomenon  is  that  of 
acceptance  of  the  new  idea  within  the  group.  This  is  not  an  easy 
problem  to  study.  Some  discoveries  find  ready  acceptance.  Tobacco 
discovered  in  the  new  world  spread  throughout  the  entire  world 
within  a  few  years.  Tea  and  coffee  enjoyed  a  rapid  spread  even  though 
many  civic  and  religious  leaders  were  opposed  to  them  and  many 
governments  passed  laws  against  their  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
hygiene,  hospitalization,  comfort  in  clothing  or  anesthesia  encount- 
ered strong  opposition  and  are  not  yet  accepted  by  many  people. 
This  process  of  fixation  in  the  establishment  of  a  culture  element  is 
equivalent  to  the  biological  phenomenon  of  fixation  or  establish- 
ment of  a  genetic  trait  within  a  species. 

The  next  process  to  consider  is  that  of  diffusion.  By  diffusion  is 
meant  the  spread  of  customs  and  ideas  from  one  social  group  to 
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another.  The  fact  is  that  most  items  in  man's  progress  and  develop- 
ment have  been  invented  only  once  and  spread  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Thus  every  object  you  see  in  this  room,  everything  made  by 
man,  every  article  of  clothing  in  its  specific  form,  even  such  things 
as  buttons  and  buttonholes  have  been  invented  or  discovered  only 
once  in  some  specific  place  and  diffused  from  there  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Diffusion  which  is  equivalent  to  biological  spread  or  to 
natural  selection,  a  very  vague  term  though  it  bespeaks  of  a  true 
relationship,  is  a  difficult  and  as  yet  not  well  understood  process.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  some  items  spread  rapidly  and  some 
slowly  and  others  not  at  all  and  that  this  is  due  to  man's  resistance 
to  novelty.  The  fact  is  that  every  human  culture  is  internally  con- 
sistent, logical  and  satisfactory  to  the  group  members.  Just  as  our 
beliefs  or  practices  appear  reasonable  to  us,  the  patterns  of  all  groups 
seem  equally  sound  to  the  respective  cultures.  It  is  this  phenomenon 
of  human  psychology  which  causes  man  to  find  comfort  in  the 
accepted  and  the  habitual  and  to  refuse  all  change,  which  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  progress.  In  fact  all  progress,  all  change,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  brief  modern  period,  has  occurred  precisely 
because  conditions  managed  to  overcome  that  resistance.  We  can 
easily  imagine  Neolithic  man  refusing  to  adopt  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  saying,  "The  harpoon  was  good  enough  for  my  father  and 
grandfather,  why  should  I  use  this  newfangled  contraption?"  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  in  technical  matters  novelty  has 
become  stylish.  We  want  to  have  the  very  latest  fashions,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  fundamental  ideas  and  institutions.  There  we 
behave  like  our  ancestors. 

Now  the  problem  of  diffusion  and  its  vicissitudes  was  completely 
overlooked  by  the  rationalists  and  the  social  philosophers  of  the  19th 
century.  They  believed  in  the  psychic  unity  of  man.  This  theory 
postulated  that  all  human  beings  were  alike  in  their  biological  and 
mental  constitutions  and  would  therefore  respond  uniformly  to 
similar  stimuli.  Hence,  under  similar  conditions  man  would  make 
similar  discoveries  and  inventions  and  evolve  similar  social  institu- 
tions and  beliefs.  This  view,  the  science  of  anthropology  or  social 
biology  proved  completely  false.  The  facts  are  that  given  similar 
conditions  man  can  respond  in  a  thousand  and  one  different  ways  — 
some  beneficial,  some  neutral  and  some  even  harmful.  There  are, 
however,  some  culture  elements,  though  not  many,  that  are  products 
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of  what  we  may  call  independent  origin,  that  is,  have  arisen  inde- 
pendently in  different  places. 

As  a  rule  when  two  distinct  cultures  possess  even  one  element  in 
common,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  particular  culture  com- 
ponent came  into  those  groups  by  diffusion  from  its  source  of  origin. 
But  occasionally  we  find  groups  that  have  been  separated  for  ex- 
tremely long  periods  without  any  contact  between  them.  We  then 
conclude,  and  there  is  usually  corroborative  evidence,  that  their 
cultures  arose  independently. 

The  cultures  of  the  two  American  continents  and  the  old  world 
are  a  good  illustration.  These  two  culture  regions  had  been  kept  apart 
surely  for  several  thousand  years.  Yet  some  things  were  common  to 
both,  though  very  few.  The  Americans  had  no  domesticated  animals 
besides  the  dog.  The  turkey  and  the  llama  are  exceptions  and  at  that 
were  hmited  to  small  areas.  The  Americans  had  the  bow  and  arrow, 
but  these  are  so  old  as  no  doubt  to  have  entered  America  with  the 
Mongolian  ancestors  of  the  Indians.  They  did  not  know  the  wheel, 
for  example. 

Writing,  time  recording,  numbers,  astronomy,  government,  even 
the  concept  zero  are  among  the  independently-arrived-at  culture 
elements.  This  bit  of  evidence  as  well  as  other  instances  of  a  similar 
nature  indicate  that  some  independent  discovery  or  invention  exists, 
but  that  it  is  exceptionally  rare.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  an 
expression  of  chance  and  coincidence  rather  than  the  natural  occur- 
rence. In  fact  the  frequency  of  two  culture  elements  arising  inde- 
pendently in  different  groups  is  about  as  small  as  the  chance  of 
identical  mutations  originating  in  two  isolated  colonies  of  a  species 
and  becoming  fixated  in  both,  which  does  occasionally  occur. 

Now  that  we  have  surveyed  briefly  the  uniqueness  of  man,  its 
biological  and  psychological  basis  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"culture,"  its  vast  diversity,  the  role  of  diffusion  and  independent 
origin  in  the  formation  of  cultures  and  their  tendency  to  perpetuate 
themselves,  we  may  next  approach  the  problems  which  Sow  from 
these  considerations.  What  does  a  study  of  the  vast  diversity  of 
human  culutres  and  their  dominance  over  our  thoughts,  institutions 
and  actions  tell  us  about  the  nature  of  man? 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  list  of  the  common  elements  of  all  cultures 
and  consider  those  features  the  least  common  denominator  of  all 
patterns  of  culture,  of  all  patterns  of  social  conduct.  The  fact  that  in 
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spite  of  the  most  kaleidoscopic  diversity  some  features  permeate  all 
behavior  would  then  constitute  fairly  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
were  constant,  innate  and  basic  properties  of  man.  In  this  manner  we 
construct  a  fairly  reliable  method  for  the  study  of  human  nature, 
independently  of  the  influence  of  our  particular  culture,  its  prejudices 
and  hmitations. 

When  that  is  done  we  find  that  a  fairly  interesting  list  of  institu- 
tions, desires,  drives  or  tendencies  can  be  composed.  Let  us  enumerate 
them:  (i)  The  family.  Man  has  always  had  the  family  group  as  a 
basic  social  unit.  The  structure  and  scope  of  the  family  may  differ 
widely.  The  duties  and  obligations  of  each  member  may  vary.  The 
bonds  that  hold  it  together,  its  connection  with  morals  or  law  may 
differ  but  the  unit  invariably  exists.  Attachment,  dependence,  duties 
and  loyalties  were  always  in  force.  (2)  Sex.  Some  form  of  control  of 
sexual  relations  exists  in  every  group.  Thus  in  Samoa,  for  instance, 
some  form  of  promiscuity  may  be  tolerated  for  a  few  years,  but  sex 
and  married  conduct  are  regulated  nonetheless.  The  concept  exists 
of  what  is  proper  and  what  is  not,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
what  is  tolerable  and  what  is  revolting.  Promiscuity  as  such  is  really 
never  practised.  All  relations  invariably  involve  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, bonds  and  responsibilities.  Indeed  the  family  has  always  been 
an  economic  arrangement  of  division  of  labor,  with  women  having 
certain  tasks  and  men  others.  For  example,  women  took  care  of  the 
house  and  field  and  garden  and  men  hunted.  Boys  and  girls,  too,  had 
different  laws  of  conduct,  games,  responsibilities,  dress  and  the  like. 
(3 )  Government  and  regulation.  Some  form  of  political  organization 
has  at  all  times  prevailed.  It  might  operate  all  year  round  or  only  in 
case  of  emergency  as  was  the  habit  among  the  Plains  Indians  of  North 
America  which  demanded  strict  discipline  enforced  by  police  during 
buffalo  hunts.  Land  tenure  as  applicable  to  an  individual  or  a  group 
was  universally  recognized.  (4)  Each  culture  evolved  its  way  of 
doing  things,  its  beliefs  and  practices.  It  also  evolved  a  logic  and 
rationale  to  defend  and  justify  its  mode  of  living,  to  consider  that 
to  which  it  is  accustomed  right  and  just  and  condemn  or  laugh  at 
anything  different.  What  each  group  calls  reason  is  its  rationaliza- 
tions, what  it  calls  moral,  is  the  reflection  of  its  practices.  The  total 
response  of  the  people  to  certain  events  constitutes  public  opinion. 
This  response  has  always  existed  even  when  there  were  no  legal 
regulations  that  could  be  enforced.  Thus  in  an  Eskimo  community 
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when  hunger  forced  a  woman  to  eat  her  husband  and  seven  children, 
her  neighbors  showed  their  disapproval  by  not  having  anything  to 
do  with  her.  In  other  cases  similar  irregularities  are  severely  handled, 
law  or  no  law.  But  there  always  is  a  public  opinion  and  it  always 
operates  freely.  Suppression  of  it  as  we  see  it  nowadays  in  Fascist, 
Communist  or  Nazi  countries  is  non-existent  in  primitive  society. 
(5)  Property  regulation  and  division  of  labor.  This,  too,  has  always 
existed  in  some  form.  If  there  was  little  division  of  labor  among  men 
there  always  was  some  between  men  and  women.  There  always 
operated  also  some  kind  of  property  control,  recognizing  ownership, 
rights  of  individuals,  families  or  tribes.  (6)  Religion.  There  always 
existed  some  form  of  belief  in  gods  or  spirits,  in  beings  that  possessed 
great  strength  which  could  aid  or  harm,  beings  to  which  one  could 
turn  for  hope  and  solace,  for  justice  and  aid.  It  is  as  if  man  found  this 
world  a  sad  and  cold  place  to  live  in  and  longed  for  a  fireplace  to 
obtain  warmth  from,  some  kindness  and  some  consolation.  (7)  Art. 
Men  always  had  music,  enjoyed  songs,  loved  to  Us  ten  to  stories, 
preferred  to  embellish  objects,  even  tools,  rather  than  have  them  in 
merely  efficient  form.  Painting,  sculpture,  song,  literature  and  danc- 
ing may  safely  be  said  to  be  almost  as  old  as  man  in  their  basic  forms. 
(8)  Magic  and  science.  Man  always  entertained  beliefs  in  the  exist- 
ence of  some  so-called  supernatural  powers  and  relations,  that  is, 
theories  which  later  proved  to  be  false.  But  then  so  does  modern 
science  maintain  such  beliefs  and  no  doubt  man  will  entertain  beliefs 
in  the  future  which  the  further  future  will  greatly  modify.  Magic 
and  science  can  thus  even  on  the  surface  be  seen  to  be  the  same.  The 
fact  is  that  magic  attempted  to  explain  nature,  to  study  it,  to  operate 
with  its  forces.  From  it  science  evolved.  In  fact  the  science  of  today 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  magic  of  the  future.  (9)  Desire  for  social 
approval  and  prestige.  This  exists  in  every  individual,  and  public 
opinion  is  a  strong  force  because  of  it.  The  thirst  for  prestige  is  a 
potent  factor  and  will  make  people  resort  to  most  unbiological  and 
un-economical  conduct  to  achieve  it.  It  is  the  particular  prestige- 
bestowing  act  that  varies  from  group  to  group.  In  some  it  may  be 
property  and  wealth  as  in  our  culture,  in  others  the  destruction  of 
wealth  and  property  as  in  the  potlatch  of  the  Kwakiutl,  in  some 
braggardliness  and  chauvinism,  in  others  humility  and  fraternity. 
This  desire  for  prestige  is  also  responsible  for  the  ubiquitous  forma- 
tion of  exclusive  societies.  Anything  unique  may  be  taken  advantage 
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of  by  man  to  parade  about  like  a  peacock  displaying  his  colors.  Thus 
man  will  make  use  of  youth  or  old  age,  of  injuries  suffered  in  battle 
or  those  inflicted  on  others,  of  murders  committed  or  objects  stolen, 
of  kind  or  cruel  acts,  of  early  or  late  arrival  on  this  continent,  of  past 
glory  or  present  status,  of  anything  in  fact  to  be  superior  and  dis- 
tinctive. (10)  Group  loyalty  and  superiority.  Loyalty  to  the  group 
one  is  identified  with  is  a  basic  phenomenon  in  man.  Whatever  the 
group  may  be,  family,  clan,  tribe  or  nation,  man  identifies  himself 
with  it  and  will  often  do  more  for  the  group  than  for  himself.  This 
sense  of  loyalty  goes  hand  in  hand  usually  with  the  chosen  people 
complex.  Every  group  considers  itself  uniquely  favored  by  nature 
and  God.  Every  group  views  strangers  with  suspicion  and  hostility, 
though  great  minds,  especially  religious  leaders,  try  to  soften  and 
humanize  this  attitude.  Chauvinism  and  racial  hostilities  are  modern 
expressions  of  these  primitive  trends,  (n)  War.  This  institution,  too, 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  man,  and  to  say  that  wars  are  caused  by  eco- 
nomics is  sheer  folly.  Man  has  fought  and  fought  over  one  thing  or 
another  and  the  reasons  are  not  easily  classified.  Urged  by  beliefs  and 
by  passionate  responses  to  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  man 
invariably  resorts  to  violence.  (12)  Lastly  we  may  mention  man's 
craving  for  justice  and  for  a  better  world.  This  usually  constitutes 
part  of  religion,  but  expresses  itself  also  in  independent  literary  and 
philosophical  forms.  I  mention  it  separately  because  of  its  significance. 
Every  culture  included  such  social  dreams  of  Utopia  based  upon 
sympathy  for  human  suffering  and  a  desire  to  see  general  happiness 
even  if  only  for  members  of  the  in-group. 

It  may  justly  be  stated  that  these  features  form  the  nucleus  of 
human  nature  statistically  established.  Their  occurrence  in  the  vast 
majority,  if  not  in  all  human  cultures,  justifies  this  conclusion.  What 
is  of  major  interest  is  the  fact  that  these  basic  trends  can  be  so  vastly 
modified  by  specific  cultures.  They  can  be  diverted  into  what  one 
might  consider  good  or  bad  channels,  kind  or  murderous,  vulgar 
and  crude  or  noble  and  spiritual.  The  form  they  take  depends  upon 
the  concepts  evolved  by  the  complex  circumstances  forming  a  given 
culture. 

Hence  it  seems  futile  to  speak  of  human  nature  as  good  or  bad. 
Each  human  being  acts  more  or  less  "naturally,"  and  is  the  product 
of  his  constitution  and  the  expression  given  to  it  by  his  particular 
culture.  In  his  own  eyes,  a  Crow  Indian  who  kills  any  Dakota  he 
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meets,  seems  to  be  doing  the  right  tiling.  Were  he  kind  to  a  Dakota 
he  would  regard  himself  a  weakling  and  his  fellow  tribesmen  would 
consider  him  a  traitor.  The  same  applies  to  a  good  Nazi.  Last  week  a 
Nazi  newspaper  reported  that  a  German  woman  was  given  a  month 
at  hard  labor  for  giving  a  piece  of  bread  to  two  French  war  captives 
who  worked  in  the  same  factory  with  her.  A  good  Nazi  must 
regard  her  as  a  traitor,  the  judge  said. 

We  see  then  that  the  entire  problem  of  human  nature  and  progress 
is  linked  up  in  this  recently  developed  mode  of  approach.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  remnants  of  19th  century  philosophy  are  still  strongly  with 
us  and  act  as  a  cover  of  darkness  and  confusion  over  all  the  issues 
which  are  of  vital  relevance  to  the  problem.  Such  superficial  slogans 
as  "Religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people, "  or  the  dramatic  but  errone- 
ous tales  of  the  so-called  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  the 
over-simplified  views  of  the  causes  of  war,  of  racial  hatred,  of  violent 
and  ugly  nationalism,  the  economic  interpretation  of  human  conduct 
and  history,  so-called  laws  of  progress  and  many  other  residues  of 
19th  century  naivete  and  adolescent  optimism  and  simplification  are 
a  great  stumbling  block  to  truth. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  we  handle  the 
problem  of  race  by  attributing,  say,  anti-semitism  to  economics  or 
whether  we  view  it  as  a  remnant  of  an  old  trend  in  man  which  may 
be  suppressed  or  diverted  or  expressed  in  many  other  ways.  If  it  is 
recognized  as  part  of  man's  make-up  to  accept  readily  ideas  of 
superiority  and  hatred,  a  different  mode  of  approach  will  be  taken 
than  that  resulting  from  an  adherence  to  the  economic  theory  or  its 
various  aspects. 

The  same  applies  to  numerous  social  aspirations  and  movements 
influencing  our  political  and  social  life.  Here,  too,  philosophies  of 
human  nature,  evolution  and  human  rights  play  a  major  role. 
Scientific  examination  of  past  beliefs  is  bound  to  be  of  help.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  most  of  our  troubles  today,  the  tragic  ravages  of 
Fascism,  Communism  or  Nazism  upon  the  minds  or  lives  of  millions 
are  probably  due  to  the  smugness  and  shallowness  of  the  philosophies 
which  unfortunately  were  linked  with  democracy.  For  democracy 
to  survive  it  must  re-examine  them.  It  will  then  retain  its  nobility  of 
aim,  its  truth  and  its  unquestioned  social  benefits  and  values,  which 
can  be  demonstrably  proved  and  base  itself  upon  sounder  ground, 
more  consonant  with  available  knowledge. 
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The  real  problem  of  progress  lies  in  studying  the  nature  of  a 
culture,  its  mode  of  establishment,  the  causes  operating  for  the 
spread  of  some  ideas  as  for  example  Fascism,  which  brings  slavery, 
war  and  tyranny  to  the  people,  and  the  weakening  of  others  such  as 
faith  in  democracy  which  gives  dignity  to  the  individual,  freedom 
and  other  benefits.  A  knowledge  of  these  factors  will  not  only  reveal 
the  cogwheels  of  social  change  but  may  as  well  give  us  some  clue  for 
guiding  its  path,  hence  for  effecting  desirable  progress. 

o         o  o 

Dr.  Carragan:  I  am  sure  that  this  stimulating  talk  will  warrant  a 
discussion.  These  discussions  are  always  one  of  the  best  parts  of  our 
meetings.  Has  someone  a  question? 

Mrs.  Van  Velsor:  Do  you  attribute  human  behavior  entirely  to 
cultures  and  not  at  all  to  genes? 

Dr.  Graubard:  As  a  geneticist  the  answer  is  "No."  Genes  and 
chromosomes  have  much  to  do  with  it,  but  human  genetics  is  in 
such  an  unsatisfactory  condition  that  I  prefer  to  talk  about  the  effects 
of  culture.  I  should  mention,  however,  that  if  you  plot  a  curve  of 
distribution  of  human  capacity,  everything  we  have  is  the  product 
of  a  small  group.  Their  creations  diffuse  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
group.  As  far  as  we  know,  that  distribution  has  always  existed  in 
man  and  it  does  not  explain  much.  We  all  know  the  greatness  of 
Persia  or  Greece.  The  fact  is,  though,  that  if  you  go  to  Persia  now 
and  look  at  the  people  there,  you  will  see  how  transient  is  the  fate  of 
nations.  Nations  have  their  ups  and  downs,  but  that  curve  is  always 
the  same. 

Mr.  Slawshy:  In  the  course  of  your  discussion  you  pointed  out 
that  somehow,  even  though  there  are  differences  among  people, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  all  to  be  somewhat  the  same  in  a  given  culture. 
Take  for  instance  the  analogy  between  molecules  and  a  gas.  After 
you  introduce  into  a  gas  a  molecule  much  different  in  velocity,  we 
know  why  it  will  go  to  the  average.  Can  one  extend  that  analogy  to 
the  social  problem? 

Dr.  Graubard:  I  wish  we  could.  The  fact  is  there  is  a  process  of 
standardization  at  work  which  we  cannot  predict.  For  instance,  the 
Chinese  eat  with  sticks.  Hindus  eat  with  their  fingers.  New  habits 
are  resisted  and  the  old  is  maintained  and  perpetuated. 

Man  in  Audience:    You  made  an  effort  to  show  us  that  logic  is 
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largely  a  matter  of  belief,  but  later  suggested  that  it  could  be  proved 
that  democracy  is  more  desirable  than  certain  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. I  think  that  a  hard  position  to  take.  You  would  have  to  con- 
vince people  that  your  beliefs  were  greater  than  theirs. 

Dr.  Graubard:  That  is  right.  It  so  happens  that  I  do  believe  that 
progress  and  evolution  of  mankind  has  not  occurred  on  the  basis  of 
reason.  Things  happen  for  many  reasons  and  they  survive  for  many 
reasons.  Medicine,  for  instance,  has  been  established  on  a  basis  of  trial 
and  error.  Take  the  case  of  syphilis.  Paracelsus  was  the  first  man  to 
cure  it  with  mercury  and  arsenic.  Paracelsus  believed  all  bodies  to 
consist  of  salt,  sulphur  and  mercury.  Diseases  he  considered  as  dis- 
turbances in  these  primary  components.  Believing  syphilis  to  be  due 
to  a  shortage  of  mercury  he  treated  it  with  that  element.  Today  both 
mercury  and  arsenic  are  used  in  treating  this  disease,  but  not  for  the 
same  reason.  Most  medical  progress  has  occurred  in  this  way.  Nature 
works  similarly  in  regard  to  evolution;  by  throwing  out  random 
mutations.  We  are  likely  to  say  that  it  is  our  brain,  but  the  fact  is, 
we  are  not  quite  so  clever.  Change  occurs  and  we  select  the  good  and 
desirable  ideas.  Democracy  is  one  of  those  things.  Democracy  solves 
problems  better  than  others,  appeals  to  our  sense  of  values  better  and 
we  must,  therefore,  retain  it. 

Professor  Bannister:  Are  the  products  of  modern  science  also 
fortuitous? 

Dr.  Graubard:  There  is  no  question  about  that.  What  I  mean  is 
this.  Was  Newton  a  modern  scientist?  Was  Galileo?  Take  the  works 
of  Newton  and  calculate  the  percentage  of  theories  which  he  main- 
tained and  which  are  maintained  today.  The  fact  that  you  are  a 
modern  scientist  does  not  give  the  key  to  truth.  My  point  is  that 
social  evolution  runs  parallel  to  biological  development.  In  science 
there  is  the  best  evidence  for  it.  Many  theories  were  advanced. 
Paracelsus  offered  opposition  to  the  alchemists  who  believed  the 
object  of  chemistry  was  transmutation,  because  he  believed  the 
object  of  chemistry  was  medicine.  Chemistry  should  concern  itself 
with  that,  not  with  anything  else.  That  view  was  shallow.  For  400 
years  the  idea  of  transmutation  was  abandoned.  Today  we  are  going 
back  to  it.  Now,  if  what  a  man  suggested  agrees  with  our  ideas,  we 
call  him  a  man  of  keen  insight;  if  it  did  not  agree  we  would  call  him 
a  fool.  Fifty  years  ago  the  theory  of  evolution  was  opposed;  today  it 
is  not  so  ridiculous. 
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Mr.  Slawsky:  Your  attack  has  been  on  a  posteriori  reasoning.  I 
differ.  Scientific  theories  do  not  grow  as  mushroom  growths.  We 
must  concoct  theory  on  facts.  These  theories  are  tested  and  predict 
future  events.  There  are  few  theories  really  put  forward  as  theories  in 
science.  They  grow  slowly  from  accumulation  of  fact.  Theories 
in  other  sciences  may  be  speculative,  but  I  don't  think  they  would 
be  so  in  the  case  of  physics. 

Dr.  Grauhard:  People  made  theories  because  they  believed  in 
them.  It's  too  bad  time  does  not  permit  to  show  that  what  you  say 
was  said  by  Copernicus  and  Kepler  and  Boyle.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
scientific  theories.  You  will  be  a  better  scientist,  however,  if  you 
know  your  hmitations;  just  as  you  will  enjoy  better  health  if  you 
know  what  food  to  avoid.  A  perusal  of  the  works  of  Paracelsus  and 
Aristotle  and  Galen  convinces  one  they  were  critical  and  scientific. 
In  the  course  of  time  their  scientific  truth  came  to  look  silly.  I  don't 
mean  to  belittle  science.  Just  as  we  study  physical  hmitations,  we 
must  study  hmitations  in  thought. 

Professor  Rezneck:  You  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  diversity 
in  culture  and  then  got  back  to  ideas  of  uniformity  of  culture.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  should  go  on  from  there  by  adding  to  the 
common  elements  the  greatest  of  all  —  self-preservation  —  which 
is  perhaps  rooted  in  the  biology  of  survival.  All  cultures  strive  for 
self-preservation.  Don't  you  round  the  circle  by  coming  back  to 
doing  things  that  people  think  would  contribute  best  to  survival? 

Dr.  Grauhard:  Your  last  statement  answers  your  own  question. 
People  think  things  are  to  their  benefit,  and  people  always  do  things 
they  think  right.  Look  what  happens  to  your  argument.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  when  one  says  people  do  what  they  think 
is  right.  People  who  kill  tliink  they  are  doing  right.  You  are  admit- 
ting that  here  is  man  and  a  force  acting  upon  him  but  in  the  way  of 
his  response  he  many  beliefs  which  decide  which  stimulus  stays  out 
and  which  penetrates.  Man  is  unique  biologically  in  that  he  has  that 
complex  filter  of  beliefs.  Human  groups  have  done  many  things  for 
self-preservation.  One  thing  is  certain  about  past  cultures,  that  they 
are  past.  They  thought  they  were  doing  all  they  could  for  survival, 
but  few  nations  have  preserved  themselves.  They  just  come  and  go. 
The  behavior  of  man  is  different  in  that  he  has  this  tendency  to  form 
an  independent  self-sufficient  reason,  which  directs  his  conduct. 

Dr.  Carragan:    What  about  bath  tubs? 
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Dr.  Graubard:  The  Romans  were  proud  of  their  bath  tubs.  How- 
ever, they  were  abandoned  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  come  back 
to  them,  but  may  abandon  them  again.  I  believe  we  can  use  scientific 
thinking  for  the  furtherance  of  man,  but  we  must  prove  it.  We  must 
not  kid  ourselves  into  grand  theories  of  progress.  After  all,  there  is 
often  progress.  The  National  Research  Council,  which  subsidizes 
research,  came  about  as  a  war  measure,  and  proved  very  useful,  so 
we  kept  it.  In  other  words  when  things  proved  good  or  useful  they 
were  kept;  otherwise  they  were  abandoned,  but  often  were  retained 
though  we  now  deem  them  harmful.  But  the  general  question  of 
progress  is  not  one  readily  solved. 

Professor  Mackay:  One  thing  that  distinguishes  man  from  animals 
is  this  filter.  I  am  wondering  what  kind  of  filter  animals  have  who 
live  on  vegetables  and  starve  rather  than  eat  meat.  Is  this  different 
from  the  filter  you  set  up  for  us? 

Dr.  Graubard:  We  see  and  hear  only  limited  ranges.  But  man 
also  has  cultural  filters  which  are  very  strong.  The  biological  ones 
have  not  changed  in  many  thousands  of  years.  The  cultural  ones  do 
change  but  not  to  order. 

Professor  Mackay:  I  was  asking  whether  it  was  a  physiological 
necessity  rather  than  social  habit  that  makes  a  cat  eat  lettuce  instead 
of  meat. 

Dr.  Graubard:  I  imagine  it  is  physiological,  though  in  some  in- 
stances I  believe  it  can  be  changed.  Flies  raised  in  darkness  for  many 
generations  react  the  same  way  to  color  as  the  stock  originally  put 
into  the  dark.  The  dog's  attitude  to  cats  seems  to  be  environmental. 

Mr.  Mackay:  You  are  saying  that  some  groups  of  animals  have 
similar  cultural  elements  as  other  groups? 

Dr.  Graubard:  Yes;  an  animal  colony  does  develop  a  certain 
heritage,  but  it  is  of  minor  significance. 

Dr.  Carragan:    What  is  your  guess  as  to  the  leveling-off  process? 

Dr.  Graubard:  I  should  say  it  is  the  desire  for  social  acceptance 
and  the  courage  it  takes  to  be  different. 

Dr.  Carragan:    That  is  survival  then? 

Dr.  Graubard:  Call  it  that  if  you  like.  Perhaps  it  is  imitation.  I 
can  only  say  it  seems  to  be  the  mechanism  whereby  these  things  are 
established. 

Man  in  Audience:  If  you  take  your  curve  (the  distribution  curve) 
on  the  board,  assuming  that  education  is  more  widespread  today, 
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would  that  curve  apply  to  different  countries,  as  well  as  to  France  in 
the  i40o's.  Could  you  suggest  how  the  curve  would  be  increased  in 
genius? 

Dr.  Graubard:  That  is  a  valuable  question.  I  think  Dr.  Cattell 
could  handle  that  better  than  1. 1  don't  want  to  make  him  work  over 
time,  though.  If  you  take  a  group  of  fifty  children  and  test  them  for 
singing  powers,  then  give  them  training  for  many  years  and  test 
them  again,  you  would  find  a  distribution  curve  in  both  cases  but 
somewhat  different  in  details  of  shape.  The  number  reaching  a  better 
level  would  be  increased;  the  number  of  incompetents  would  be  the 
same;  the  number  of  extremely  competents  will  remain  small. 
Education  certainly  brings  out  whatever  the  population  has.  Oppor- 
tunity increases.  Opportunity  raises  the  average  performance,  but 
the  curve  still  prevails.  There  is  no  doubt  that  capacities  are  inherited. 
We  know  that  certain  things  run  in  families.  For  the  moment  I  think 
it  is  advisable  to  improve  the  environment  as  much  as  possible  and 
thus  improve  performance.  However,  the  shape  of  the  curve  will 
remain  the  same,  though  a  definite  improvement  will  be  shown. 

Dr.  Carragan:  Dr.  Cattell  is  with  us  again  tonight,  so  that  you 
may  ask  him  questions  if  you  wish.  I  think  now  we  should  extend  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Graubard  and  hope  that  he  can  be  with 
us  again  sometime. 
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Human  Nature,  Culture  and 
Freedom 

Bronislaw  Malinowski  * 

Dr.  Carragan:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
word  in  our  language  which  is  more  intricately  woven  into  that 
complex  of  values  we  call  the  substance  of  our  lives  than  the  word 
freedom. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  define  it  adequately,  we  may  disagree  on 
its  full  implications,  but  the  word  never  fails  to  awaken  among 
thoughtful  men  a  quickening  of  life. 

It  was  the  touchstone  of  19th-century  thinking.  Its  place  in  our 
scale  of  values  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted.  So  much  so  that 
now,  when  a  new  culture  presents  itself  in  which  the  whole  concept 
as  we  have  known  it  becomes  nonsensical,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
and  confused. 

Our  speaker  this  evening  is  one  who  has  developed  the  art  of 
standing  back  and  looking  at  man  with  all  his  incrustations  of  the 
years. 

Out  of  such  a  point  of  view  must  come  a  sense  of  continuity  and 
history  and  an  understanding  of  what  man's  concept  of  freedom  has 
meant  to  him. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  distinction  in  his  field  and  this  forum  is  singu- 
larly honored  in  being  able  to  present  him  to  you. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Professor  Archie  Bray,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Biology  at  the  Institute,  to  introduce  our  speaker  to  you. 

Professor  Bray:  Civilization  is  the  great  complex  of  relation- 
ships of  men  to  men,  to  carry  on  a  continuing  and  developing  life; 
to  carry  on  the  process  of  evolution  that  began  in  the  gray  dimness 
of  the  remote  past.  It  is  a  living  and  growing  process,  living  and 
growing  through  natural  laws,  aided  and  abetted  by  man,  who, 
however,  is  hmited  by  those  laws. 


*  Dr.  Malinowski  died  May  16,  1942.  This  essay  was  completely  rewritten  by 
him  for  this  publication. 
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It  seems  to  me  essential  therefore  that  in  the  maintenance  and 
continuation  of  such  a  complex,  our  first  duty  is  to  make  ourselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws  of  life,  and  particularly 
with  the  natural  laws  that  regulate  the  behavior  and  condition  the 
activities  of  men.  This  is  something  that  calls  for  knowledge  and 
skill  and  wisdom,  rather  than  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics  and  tepid 
self-satisfaction. 

In  any  revaluation  of  our  civilization,  I  take  it  that  men  are 
primary.  The  most  important  thing  that  men  have  to  deal  with  are 
men  themselves.  If  we  misconceive  what  man  is,  if  we  think  he  is 
something  more  than  he  is,  or  something  less,  we  shall  be  led  into 
all  manner  of  confusion  and  disaster.  A  true  evaluation  of  man, 
consonant  with  knowledge,  shorn  of  myth  and  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, seems  to  me  the  core  of  our  problem.  Yet  in  our  evaluations 
hitherto,  assumptions  contrary  to  knowledge  and  others  which  have 
no  basis  in  knowledge,  but  which  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  absolute 
truths,  have  been  the  guiding  principles. 

Human  behavior  is  a  function  of  a  large  number  of  interdepend- 
ent variables.  Specialization  with  its  attendant  abstractions  has  led 
to  the  erection  of  generalizations  in  limited  phases  of  human  be- 
havior, which  generalizations  have  later  been  crystallized  into  dog- 
mas. Convenient  methodologies  have  been  mistaken  for  realities. 
Our  present  obsession  regarding  "economic  man"  seems  to  be  a 
case  in  point.  The  danger  hes,  it  seems  to  me,  in  erecting  the  abstrac- 
tion "economic  man,"  as  a  whole  truth,  which  leads  frequently  to 
the  notion  that  every  enterprise  of  the  human  spirit  is  motivated  by 
the  pocketbook,  and  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the  cultivation  and  moti- 
vation of  those  impulses  toward  greater  truths;  in  the  neglect  of 
aesthetic,  social  and  real  religious  attitudes,  which  equally  set  up 
desires  for  gratification,  but  are  frequently  denied  to  have  relevance. 

To  comprehend  the  full  nature  of  man  is  not  an  easy  task.  All  the 
sciences  have  their  contributions  to  make,  for  they  are  all  really  part 
of  a  greater  study — that  of  the  significance  of  life.  They  do  not 
create  life;  they  flow  out  of  life,  and  those  who  deal  with  social 
evolution  must  take  into  account  the  full  complexity  of  human 
nature. 

Our  speaker  tonight  has  kept  the  broad  view  in  mind  in  his 
studies  in  cultural  anthropology.  In  the  words  of  Dr.Frazer,  author 
of  The  Golden  Bough,  he  has,  so  to  speak,  tried  to  comprehend  man 
in  the  round,  and  not  in  the  flat. 
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Dr.  Malinowski  was  born  and  educated  in  Poland,  and  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  the  ancient  and  honorable  University  of  Cracow, 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  of  us  in  recent  days.  He 
has  been  honored  by  many  universities  throughout  the  world  for 
his  anthropological  researches,  particularly  in  Melanesia.  His  publi- 
cations are  numerous;  many  of  them  have  become  classics  in  the 
field  of  anthropology. 

Dr.  Malinowski  is  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the  University 
of  London,  and  is  at  present  visiting  professor  at  Yale  University, 
where  he  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi, 
of  which  Rensselaer  is  one  of  the  oldest  chapters.  We  welcome  him 
as  a  fellow  member  of  our  society. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  this  Chapter  Dr.  Bronislaw 
Malinowski,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  "Human  Nature,  Culture 
and  Freedom."  Dr.  Malinowski. 

Dr.  Malinowski:  Mr.  President,  fellow  members  of  Sigma  Xi, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  When  Professor  Bray  invited  me  to  come  and 
lecture  on  human  nature,  culture  and  freedom,  I  accepted  because 
I  did  believe  that  the  three  concepts  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
me  by  him — human  nature,  culture,  and  freedom — are  concepts 
around  which  a  good  deal  of  our  thinking,  feeling,  and  action  will 
have  to  center.  The  concept  of  freedom,  perhaps,  is  the  one  from 
which  we  ought  to  start. 

1.    The  Old  Order  of  Freedom 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  freedom  and  its  relation  to  human 
nature  and  to  culture  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  fighting  democracy. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  greatest  threat  to  freedom 
which  humanity  has  ever  known.  We  fight  for  freedom.  Do  we 
really  understand  what  it  is,  appreciate  its  value,  and  realize  that  it  is 
in  fact  the  very  foundation  of  our  civilized  life?  We  are  surrounded 
by  many  magnificent  slogans,  some  of  them  true  and  significant. 
We  know  that  this  is  "a  battle  of  free  peoples  against  slavery";  we 
hear  that  this  is  "the  fight  for  freedom";  we  have  been  officially 
told  that  this  war  will  establish  "the  four  freedoms"  firmly  and 
permanently. 

Yet  the  enthusiasm  behind  the  slogans  is  not  always  as  real  as  one 
might  hope.  We  still  often  find  the  negative  attitude  that  the  war  has 
to  be  fought  and  won  only  because  this  country  has  been  attacked. 
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Some  people  are  casting  around  for  a  "new  order"  to  match  Hitler's 
own.  Many  are  not  aware  that  the  New  Waves  of  the  Future  are 
fundamentally  futile  except  to  the  pro-Nazis.  In  our  democratic 
unpreparedness,  we  have  failed  to  mobilize  spiritually.  This  unpre- 
paredness  is  natural  since  democracy  is  the  denial  of  both  war  and 
preparedness.  Total  war  is  the  most  fundamental  contradiction  of 
everything  which  a  democracy  believes  to  be  true,  real  and  valuable. 

We  must  examine  whether  the  charter  of  our  Old  Order  cannot 
supply  us  with  convictions  as  firm  and  beliefs  as  dynamic  as  those 
of  the  false  and  meretricious  totalitarian  doctrine.  In  our  democ- 
racies we  are  living  by  truths  and  beliefs  as  old  as  mankind.  We  hold 
to  the  values  with  which  humanity  started  on  its  cultural  career, 
developed,  and  established  its  present  cultural  level.  Among  these 
values  freedom,  equitable  dealing,  submission  to  agreements  and  to 
laws  have  always  occupied  the  place  of  honor.  In  all  its  endeavors 
to  discover  new  principles  of  knowledge,  new  devices,  and  new 
forms  of  social  organization,  man,  primitive  and  on  his  road  to  prog- 
ress, has  always  been  controlled  by  the  freedom  of  order,  of  initiative, 
and  of  achievement.  This  is  the  Old  Order  of  human  evolution,  an 
order  which  we  still  continue  in  our  democratic  way  of  life.  In  this 
order  peace  and  its  permanent  foundations  have  always  been 
associated  with  really  productive  phases  of  evolution  and  history.  In 
this  order  the  distinction  between  the  individual  and  the  community 
did  not  appear  as  a  conflict,  as  an  opposition  in  which  one  of  the  two 
must  be  suppressed,  but  as  a  complementary  relation  of  give  and  take. 
In  this  order  the  submission  to  rule,  law,  and  moral  principle  did 
not  mean  bondage,  but  enlightened  interest  as  well  as  ability  of 
self-expression. 

In  these  times  of  sophistication  and  relativism  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
anthropologist  to  re-state  and  re-affirm  the  existence  of  certain 
values  and  principles  which  are  indispensable  to  the  very  process  of 
mamtaining  and  advancing  culture.  Such  principles  must  be  in- 
corporated into  that  collective  conviction  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
will  to  win  this  war  —  a  conviction  which  in  view  of  the  Fifth 
Column  tactics  of  our  enemies  we  must  maintain  with  never- 
flagging  vigilance.  The  conviction  that  freedom,  justice,  and  democ- 
racy supply  the  best  conditions  for  sound  cultural  development 
ought  to  become  part  of  that  peace,  the  winning  of  which  is  as 
important  as  victory  in  war.  This  peace  must  contain  permanent 
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guarantees  of  all  our  social  and  moral  values,  of  which  freedom  is 
the  most  valuable. 

This  essay  approaches  the  problem  of  freedom  from  the  anthro- 
pological point  of  view.  The  science  of  man  is  not  conceived  here 
as  an  interest  in  the  "primitive"  or  "savage,"  or  "exotic"  forms  of 
human  existence.  The  establishment  of  intrinsic  and  basic  principles 
of  cultural  structure  and  process  is  here  assumed  as  the  main  aim  of 
anthropology.  Such  principles  can  be  discovered  through  the  study 
of  the  widest  comparative  range  of  human  cultures;  by  taking 
account  of  the  longest  experience  of  mankind  from  its  origins  to 
the  present  time.  Anthropology  thus  conceived  must,  therefore, 
embrace  the  savagery  of  modern  civilization  as  well  as  the  civili- 
zations of  savages. 

The  first  freedom  which  man  requires  is  that  of  survival.  This 
consists  of  the  freedom  of  security,  that  is  protection  from  danger, 
and  the  freedom  of  prosperity,  that  is  freedom  from  want.  Both 
these  freedoms  are  now  threatened,  and  indeed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  destroyed.  These  two  biological  freedoms  which 
safeguard  man's  animal,  that  is,  essentially  human  nature,  depend 
in  turn  upon  the  freedom  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  international 
security. 

Culture,  however,  spells  not  only  freedom:  it  can  become  also 
the  instrument  of  all  its  denials.  Among  these,  one  factor  and  one 
factor  only  has  been  throughout  human  evolution  the  perennial 
source  of  every  form  of  servitude  and  bondage.  This  is  war,  man's 
self-made,  self-inflicted  catastrophe,  ever  recurrent,  ever  threatening 
all  peaceful  and  constructive  arts  of  life.  Yet  war  at  times  played  a 
part  which  was  not  merely  destructive.  During  a  phase  of  human 
history  war  has  also  been  an  instrument  of  advancement,  always 
demanding  a  high  price  in  the  denial  of  freedom  but  bestowing 
certain  evolutionary  advantages.  Under  present  conditions  war  has 
become  infinitely  more  destructive  than  it  ever  was.  It  has  lost  all 
those  attributes  which  allow  the  anthropologist  or  historian  to 
assign  a  certain  constructive  function  to  warfare  in  its  pre-mechan- 
ized  forms. 

This  essay  is  written  with  a  deep  conviction  that  the  science  of 
man  must  face  the  real  and  relevant  issues  of  the  day.  I  shall  conse- 
quently not  abstain  from  what  is  often  disparagingly  called  value 
judgments.  To  contribute  however  little  to  the  constructive  work 
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of  those  who  are  thinking  and  planning  the  establishment  of  collec- 
tive security  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  task  of  every  social 
student.  Collective  security  is  feasible;  it  must  be  established;  and 
the  planning  for  this  must  start  now.* 

II.    The  Freedom  of  Order  and  Achievement 

Freedom  is  the  most  dynamic,  essential  and  general  factor  in  the 
problem  of  planning  and  reconstruction.  Democracy  is  freedom  in 
action.  Freedom  of  conscience  is  the  essence  of  religion,  and  re- 
ligion is  the  core  of  civilization.  Cast  off  Christianity,  and  religion 
enters  as  the  Nordic  myth  of  Aryan  superiority,  the  ritual  of  Hitler 
worship,  and  the  Nazi  ethics  of  domination.  Proscribe  God  through 
the  anti-God  campaign  in  Russia,  and  you  will  worship  the  spirit 
of  Marx  and  his  gospel  at  the  shrine  of  Lenin's  embalmed  body. 
"Fascism  is  the  new  religion  of  the  Italian  people,"  is  being  pro- 
claimed by  Mussolini. 

The  principle  of  self-determination  of  nations,  groups,  and  persons 
can  be  defined  only  by  making  clear  how  far  the  freedom  of  col- 
lective decisions  has  to  be  related  to  rights  of  minorities  and  to 
legitimate  claims  of  individuals.  Justice  again,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  laws,  is  the  balancing  and  the  portioning  out  of  freedoms.  Security 
is  freedom  from  fear;  and  prosperity,  freedom  from  want.  We  shall 
even  be  able  to  come  near  to  the  definition  of  that  most  elusive 
concept,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  relate  it  to  our  description  of 
freedom  in  terms  of  human  needs  and  their  satisfactions. 

Freedom  as  the  driving  force  of  the  cultural  process  challenges 
us  also  theoretically  because  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  define.  Philos- 
ophers and  political  thinkers,  theologians  and  psychologists,  students 
of  history  and  moralists  have  used  this  word  with  an  excessively 
wide  range  of  meanings.  This  was  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  word  "freedom"  for  very  definite  reasons  has  an  emotional  force 
and  a  rhetorical  weight  which  make  its  use  very  handy  in  harangue, 
moral  sermon,  poetic  appeal,  and  metaphysical  argument.  Since  it 

*  Among  those  who  are  now  fighting  for  a  planned  peace  and  collective  security, 
I  would  like  to  name  the  contributions  and  organizations  associated  with  the  work 
of  Sir  Norman  Angell,  Professor  James  C.  Shotwell,  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell, 
President  Neilson,  Professor  John  Dewey,  and  Professor  Eichelberger.  The  contri- 
bution of  Mr.  Clarence  Streit  is  also  of  great  importance  in  that  his  watchword 
of  "Union  Now"  has  mobilized  an  immediate  response  in  this  country. 
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is  also  used  in  scientific  or  near-scientific  reasoning,  the  word 
"freedom"  leads  a  hybrid  existence.  It  is  used  in  propaganda  and  in 
the  appeal  to  what  is  best  and  what  is  worst  in  human  nature  under 
the  false  pretense  that  the  appeal  is  founded  on  profound  wisdom 
and  even  on  scientific  cogency.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  making 
clear  scientifically  to  what  realities  the  word  "freedom"  can  be 
legitimately  applied,  and  where  it  appears  out  of  bounds  in  so  far  as 
any  semantic  legitimacy  is  concerned,  is  not  to  be  shirked. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  concept  of  freedom  can  only  be  under- 
stood with  reference  to  culture  and  in  relation  to  the  processes  of 
culture.  In  other  words,  freedom  is  an  attribute  of  organized  and 
instrumentally  implemented  phases  of  human  action.  Its  great 
emotional  potency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  human  life  and  indeed  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  depend  upon  the  nature  and  the  efficiency  of 
those  means  which  culture  gives  man  in  his  struggle  with  environ- 
ment, in  his  co-operation  and  conflicts  with  other  human  beings, 
and  indeed  in  coming  to  grips  with  Destiny  herself.  Hence  unless 
we  refer  freedom  to  the  techniques  and  technicalities  of  culture,  that 
is,  unless  we  understand  it  in  terms  of  anthropological  analysis,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  establish  real  semantic  criteria  in  the  distinction 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  uses  of  this  word.  Freedom  is  a 
symbol  which  stands  for  a  sublime  and  powerful  ideal;  the  same 
symbol,  however,  may  become  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

All  this  already  implies  the  definition  of  the  term.  Freedom  means 
the  smooth  and  effective,  as  well  as  successful,  run  of  an  activity 
undertaken  by  a  group  of  men  who,  with  a  clear  aim  in  view,  com- 
bine for  the  task,  fit  themselves  out  for  action,  and  achieve  the  desired 
end.  Each  member  of  such  a  group  enjoys  his  own  differential 
freedom  in  the  measure  to  which  he  has  a  part  in  the  planning,  a 
full  access  to  the  means  of  execution,  and  a  share  in  the  rewards. 
Even  in  its  smallest  and  most  insignificant  manifestations,  freedom 
gives  any  and  every  member  of  a  society  the  sense  of  achievement 
and  through  this  the  sense  of  personal  value.  In  a  free  culture  people 
can  form  their  purpose,  undertake  activities  and  enterprises,  and 
enjoy  the  gains  from  work  thus  undertaken.  The  essential  nature 
of  freedom  thus  conceived  is  pragmatic.  Freedom  comes  into  being 
when  activities  of  organized  behavior  follow  human  choice  and 
planning.  Freedom  is  determined  by  the  results  of  action  as  well  as 
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by  its  prerequisites.  The  individual's  freedom  consists  in  his  ability 
to  choose  the  goal,  to  find  the  road,  and  to  reap  all  the  rewards  of 
his  efforts  and  endeavors.  Those  men  are  free  who  are  able  to  decide 
what  to  do,  where  to  go,  and  what  to  build.  All  claims  for  freedom 
remain  idle  and  irrelevant  unless  planning  and  aiming  can  be  trans- 
lated into  an  efficient  execution  through  well-implemented  and  well- 
organized  behavior.  The  determining  conditions  of  freedom  are 
therefore  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  a  society  is  organized; 
in  the  way  in  which  the  instrumentalities  for  action  are  made 
accessible;  and  in  the  guarantees  which  safeguard  all  the  rewards  of 
planned  purposeful  action  and  insure  their  equitable  distribution. 

These  considerations  indicate  why  little  attention  will  be  given 
to  those  approaches  to  the  problem  of  freedom  which  treat  it  as  a 
negative  attribute.  To  define  freedom,  as  is  usually  done,  as  the 
"absence  of  restraint"  amounts  to  a  statement  that  freedom  is  not 
no-freedom.  This  is  mere  verbal  substitution  of  two  negatives  and 
two  words  for  the  bare  tautology  that  freedom  is  freedom.  Equally 
irrelevant  are  those  conceptions  of  freedom  in  which  it  is  defined 
as  a  mere  movement  of  the  mind,  as  a  goal  which  can  be  reached  by 
the  untrammeled  spirit  of  man  alone.  Only  when  freedom  of 
thought  or  of  inspiration  becomes  embodied  into  an  active  per- 
formance does  it  become  relevant  to  the  student  of  organized  be- 
havior, that  is,  culture.  The  freedom  which  we  need  to  understand 
is  that  powerful  force  which  moves  men  to  deeds,  which  inspires 
martyrdom  and  heroism,  which  precipitates  revolutions  and  mobil- 
izes nations  into  wars.  Such  freedom  cannot  be  born  or  bred  by 
any  abstruse  and  recondite  metaphysical  speculations,  nor  yet  by 
processes  of  idle  daydreaming,  or  of  free  association  of  ideas.  True 
freedom — the  freedom  of  order,  of  action,  and  of  achievement — 
enters  into  the  very  texture  of  human  life  and  of  ordered,  organized 
human  societies.  It  is  a  reality  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  domestic 
life,  in  processes  of  learning,  in  the  acquisition  of  values,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  science,  art,  recreation,  and  religion.  In  all  this  we 
find  that  freedom  is  a  gift  of  culture.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
culture  is  a  gift  of  freedom.  For  from  the  very  beginnings  of  human- 
ity freedom  is  a  prerequisite  of  the  exercise,  maintenance  and  the 
advancement  of  cultural  achievements. 

Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  culture  also  supplies  all  the  means  for  the 
curtailment  and  denial  of  its  most  precious  gift  to  humanity. 
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III.    Freedom  As  a  Gift  of  Culture 

Culture  consists  from  the  outset  in  the  organized,  exploitation  by 
human  intelligence  of  environmental  opportunities,  and  in  the 
disciphning  of  drives,  skills,  and  nervous  reactions  in  the  service  of 
collective  and  implemented  action.  The  earliest  human  groups  and 
the  individuals  who  form  them  achieve  a  much  greater  integral 
freedom  of  mobility  and  environmental  adaptation,  freedom  of 
security  and  prosperity,  by  the  use  of  tools,  by  following  the  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge,  and  by  the  loyalty  to  a  system  of  activities 
started  with  a  purpose  and  carried  out  concertedly. 

Culture  in  its  initial  state  grants  the  freedom  to  live  in  order  and 
safety  and  with  a  margin  of  surplus,  while  at  the  same  time  it  implies 
obedience  and  submission  to  certain  restraints.  These  restraints 
consist  in  the  rules  of  technique,  and  of  knowledge  how  to  exploit 
the  environment  and  avoid  its  dangers.  Bound  up  with  these  are 
the  laws  of  custom  and  of  social  give-and-take.  Ethical  principles, 
partly  implicit  in  submission  to  the  supernatural,  partly  arising  out 
of  organized  emotional  reactions,  impose  also  certain  restraints 
from  the  very  beginning  of  culture. 

The  integral  freedom,  given  to  man  as  an  animal  species  through 
the  development  of  his  cultural  instrumentahty,  is  thus  objective, 
tangible  and  specific.  It  consists  in  the  mdefinite  extension  in  the 
range  of  human  mobility.  It  is  a  new  type  of  environmental  adap- 
tation. It  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of  tools,  artifacts,  machines, 
and  weapons;  by  the  organization  of  human  beings  in  relation  to 
the  apparatus,  and  co-ordination  of  their  actions  through  rules  of 
concerted  behavior;  and  by  the  development  of  symbolic  means  of 
communication,  more  especially  of  language,  which  allows  man  to 
cumulate  his  tradition  and  to  transmit  it  from  generation  to 
generation.  In  all  this  man  establishes  a  new  self-made  environment, 
to  which  in  turn  he  re-adapts  his  own  organism. 

This  new  artificial  environment  obeys  a  determinism  of  its  own. 
There  exist  laws  of  cultural  process,  of  the  constitution  of  culture, 
and.  of  the  efficiency  of  concerted  activities.  Hence  culture  inevi- 
tably becomes  a  source  of  new  constraints  imposed  upon  man.  The 
leitmotif  of  all  our  arguments  will  be  that  all  those  constraints  which 
are  dictated  by  cultural  determinism  are  as  indispensable  to  success- 
ful behavior  as  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  organism.  Freedom, 
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indeed,  consists  in  the  lead  and  guidance  which  the  rules  and  laws  of 
culture  give  man.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  see  that  most  of  those 
rules  of  cultural  determinism  imply  the  element  of  power,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few.  This  power  can  be  abused  in  the  form 
of  wealth,  of  physical  violence,  and  of  spiritual  intimidation.  When 
the  work,  the  effort,  and  the  risks,  as  well  as  the  punishments  of  an 
enterprise,  are  imposed  on  one  section  of  the  organized  group",  and 
the  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  only  a  few,  we  have  a  differential 
distribution  of  advantage  and  effort  respectively.  This  constitutes 
a  denial  of  freedom.  The  denial  may  refer  to  initiative  and  planning, 
or  to  the  distribution  of  the  benefits,  or  else  to  the  control  of  cultural 
instrumentahties.  In  every  case  the  distinction  between  freedom  and 
bondage  turns  round  the  question  whether  the  constraint  is  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  execution  of  the  activity,  or  whether  it  is 
exercised  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  and  at  the  expense  of  others. 

In  its  earliest  beginnings,  as  well  as  in  its  fundamental  function 
throughout  evolution,  culture  satisfies  first  and  foremost  man's 
basic  needs.  Culture  thus  means  primarily  the  freedom  of  survival 
to  the  species  under  a  variety  of  environmental  conditions  for 
which  man  is  not  equipped  by  nature.  This  freedom  of  survival, 
as  was  already  stated,  can  be  analyzed  into  freedom  of  security  and 
freedom  of  prosperity.  By  freedom  of  security  we  mean  the  protec- 
tive mechanisms  which  culture  gives  through  artifacts  and  co- 
operation and  which  endow  the  species  with  a  much  wider  margin 
of  safety.  Freedom  of  prosperity  refers  to  the  increased,  widened, 
and  diversified  power  of  exploiting  environmental  resources, 
allowing  man  to  prepare  for  periods  of  scarcity,  accumulate  wealth, 
and  thus  obtain  leisure  for  many  types  of  activities  which  man  as 
an  animal  could  never  have  undertaken.  Indeed,  in  a  scientific 
analysis  of  culture  we  have  to  state  that  as  humanity  advances,  there 
open  up  new  vistas  for  human  desire,  interest,  knowledge,  and 
belief. 

All  those  ever-widening,  ever-unfolding  gifts  of  culture  to 
humanity  remain  contingent  upon  the  basic  freedom  of  survival. 
The  archeologist  can  show  from  magnificent  remnants  of  extinct 
communities  that  in  the  course  of  evolution  there  has  been  a  dis- 
ruption and  annihilation  of  whole  cultures.  This  means  that  at  many 
periods  in  evolution  the  foundations  of  security  and  prosperity 
became  destroyed.  The  student  of  history  knows  that  wars  and 
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epidemics,  droughts  and  natural  disasters,  as  well  as  mismanagement 
of  national  resources  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of  specific  cultures, 
to  the  death  of  empires,  and  to  the  depopulation  of  once  thriving 
regions. 

These  facts  contain  an  important  lesson  for  the  present.  The 
world  is  now  once  more  threatened  with  a  denial  of  the  two  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  security  and  of  prosperity.  Thousands  of  human 
beings  are  perishing  daily  by  sword,  disease,  and  starvation.  This  is 
the  denial  of  the  biological  freedom  in  the  satisfaction  of  primary 
organic  needs.  This  abrogation  of  the  freedom  of  survival  and 
existence  does  not  affect  man  merely  in  his  animal  interests  and 
needs.  It  also  automatically  disorganizes  human  groups,  destroys 
loyalties,  and  lowers  the  standard  of  life  in  its  finer  intellectual, 
artistic,  and  religious  values. 

Culture,  now  as  always,  is  one  and  indivisible.  Today  it  also  em- 
braces humanity  as  a  whole.  Its  deterioration  is  as  total  as  war 
itself.  This  must  now  affect  the  basic  functions  of  culture,  that  is  the 
maintenance  of  our  commissariat,  of  our  social  and  legal  order,  and 
of  our  educational  systems.  This  deterioration  affects  also  all  the 
fundamental  values  of  loyalty,  decency,  ethical  principle,  as  well  as  of 
invention,  scientific  work,  and  technical  skill.  Culture  in  its  higher 
spiritual  achievements,  and  in  its  fundamental  functions  cannot 
survive  the  shattering  lessons  of  total  war.  If  might  is  right,  if  bru- 
tality pays,  if  ruthlessness,  perfidy,  and  the  argument  of  violence 
become  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  civilization,  then  humanity  is 
doomed. 

IV.    The  Growth  of  Freedom  and  Bondage 

In  all  this  it  can  be  seen  that  freedom  is  determined  by  co-oper- 
ation. No  individual  is  free  in  the  sense  of  being  completely  inde- 
pendent of  others.  This  dependence  as  the  submission  to  rules  of 
social  give-and-take  is  not  in  its  essence  a  denial  of  freedom.  Since 
man  gains  in  efficiency,  in  stability,  and  in  the  framing  of  purpose 
by  learning,  co-operation,  and  the  guarantees  of  law,  the  submission 
to  the  rules  of  social  order  is  one  of  the  main  determinants  of 
freedom. 

Earliest  man  was  unable  to  produce  a  single  artifact  by  his  own 
devices,  to  carry  out  the  simplest  activity  alone,  or  yet  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  except  under  the  guarantees  of  primitive  cus- 
tomary law  of  property  and  privilege.  This  statement  may  seem 
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exaggerated  only  to  those  who  forget  that  all  the  benefits  of  tradi- 
tion as  well  as  all  the  guarantees  of  well-being  are  social.  The  use 
of  fire  as  well  as  its  production  had  to  be  learned.  Stone  implements 
may  be  produced  and  used  by  one  man,  but  the  quarrying  of  stone, 
the  knowledge  where  to  find  and  how  to  use  the  materials  and  the 
techniques,  and  the  principles  of  private  property  in  tools  and  goods 
produced,  imply  the  existence  of  early  customary  law  of  co-oper- 
ation, of  social  interaction  in  the  learning  of  tradition. 

The  beginnings  of  culture  imply  two  social  groupings  at  least, 
the  family  and  the  horde.  The  gradual  progress  of  humanity  was 
connected  with  the  formation  of  further  groups  or  institutions 
differentiated  by  function,  by  activities,  and  by  social  organization. 
Among  the  modern  representatives  of  paleolithic  man,  we  find 
already  such  institutions  as  the  family,  the  clan,  the  local  group, 
the  various  teams  of  food  producers,  that  is,  groups  of  food  collectors, 
of  hunters,  of  fishermen,  and  of  craftsmen,  as  well  as  institutional- 
ized magic,  totemism,  and  ancestor  worship. 

Later  on,  evolution  largely  consists  in  the  birth  and  growth  of 
new  institutions  associated  with  specific  tasks,  while  some  group- 
ings, notably  the  family,  the  municipality,  the  tribe  or  the  nation, 
persist  throughout  human  development.  Economic  activities  and 
interests  become  crystallized  into  institutional  settings.  Guilds  of 
artisans  and  craftsmen  appear.  The  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
becomes  organized  into  markets,  trading  expeditions,  and  systems 
of  partnership.  Law,  which  at  the  beginnings  of  development  was 
carried  out  by  family,  clan,  local  group,  or  tribe,  becomes  em- 
bodied into  legislative  councils,  deliberative  assemblies  and  parlia- 
ments, as  well  as  courts  of  justice  and  systems  of  police.  Medicine, 
education,  scientific  research,  and  administrative  services  become 
organized  into  definite  groups,  each  with  its  charter,  its  own  by- 
laws, a  personnel,  and  a  material  equipment. 

In  this  process  of  institutional  crystallization  three  principles  of 
power  begin  to  exercise  an  increasing  amount  of  control  over  human 
behavior.  The  rise  and  development  of  political  institutions,  of  which 
the  State  in  its  various  stages  and  types  is  the  most  important,  is 
related  to  the  organization  of  force  and  constraint.  On  the  economic 
side  the  use  of  human  beings  for  compulsory  labor  becomes  at  times 
translated  into  slavery,  serfdom,  and  cognate  institutions.  A  religious 
doctrine  and  dogma  achieves  also  a  degree  of  centralization  and 
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authority  which  at  certain  stages  of  development  makes  the  Church, 
the  congregation,  or  the  sect  a  powerful  institution  able  to  impose 
its  opinions  on  its  followers.  It  must  be  stated  at  once  that  political, 
economic,  and  spiritual  influence  or  constraint  are,  as  a  rule,  inter- 
dependent. Extreme  forms  of  coercive  control  occur  in  connection 
with  military  activities  and  become  incorporated  into  institutions 
which  combine  the  use  of  physical  force,  the  pressure  of  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  doctrine  for  the  control  of  people. 

It  can  thus  be  said  that  the  work  of  culture  in  humanity  is  carried 
out  primarily  by  organized  groups,  or  as  we  call  them  here,  institu- 
tions, which  conjointly  work  out  the  transmission,  the  maintenance, 
and  the  development  of  culture.  Progress  and  development  consist 
in  the  multiplication  and  differentiation  of  such  groups.  In  this, 
however,  we  find  also  the  formation  of  larger,  centralized  organi- 
zations in  which  power,  wealth,  and  the  mechanisms  of  producing 
opinion  are  developed.  The  creation  of  freedom  as  well  as  its  denial 
in  the  various  forms  of  oppression  by  force,  wealth,  and  indoc- 
trination depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  institutions  and  their 
relation  to  each  other. 

The  formation  of  authority  and  constraint  within  institutions 
and  the  occurrence  of  coercion  in  this  process  is  of  special  interest 
in  the  study  of  freedom.  Democracy  in  its  cultural  sense  is  primarily 
determined  by  the  independence  of  institutions  from  central  power; 
and  by  the  establishment  of  freedom  within  each  institution.  Servi- 
tude, oppression,  and  coercion  come  into  being  with  the  rise  of 
institutions  based  on  the  principle  that  human  beings  can  be  turned 
into  means  to  ends.  Under  conditions  of  slavery,  serfdom,  military 
tyranny,  and  other  forms  of  political,  economic,  and  spiritual 
oppression  we  find  large  sections  of  a  community  who  have  neither 
the  right  to  decide  on  the  purposes  of  their  work,  nor  to  enjoy  any 
benefits  from  their  toils,  except  those  granted  to  them  by  their 

masters.  1     ,  .      „  . 

V.    Freedom  in  the  Exercise  of  Culture 

An  ethnographic  survey  of  primitive  cultures  at  the  level  of  un- 
polished stone  discloses  that  human  culture  is  exercised  by  such 
institutions  as  the  family,  the  local  group,  the  age-grade,  the  clan, 
and  certain  groups  organized  for  economic  pursuits  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  magic,  sorcery,  or  religion.  At  this  level,  incidentally, 
there  is  no  political  organization  in  the  form  of  centralized  power 
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endowed  with  any  instruments  of  violence.  These  people  also  are 
ignorant  of  war  as  an  inter-tribal  resort  to  armed  force  in  the  pur- 
suance of  tribal  policies. 

Were  we  to  visit  a  representative  tribe  at  the  paleolithic  level — 
in  Australia,  Patagonia  or  the  Andamans — we  would  find  that 
their  day-by-day  existence  is  contained  within  the  framework  of 
one  or  the  other  of  their  Hmited  range  of  institutions.  Most  of  it 
occurs  actually  within  the  associations  and  in  the  collaboration  of  a 
domestic  institution.  A  larger  enterprise  might  be  carried  out  by  all 
or  part  of  the  members  of  a  neighborhood  or  local  group.  At 
times  people  of  the  same  age-grade  or  of  the  same  clan  co-operate. 
The  relations  between  various  individuals  are  also  determined  by 
their  status  in  the  family,  by  their  kinship,  clanship,  their  position 
in  an  age-grade,  and  perhaps  by  their  specialized  task  in  an  economic 
team  or  in  a  group  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  out  tribal  or  religious 
ceremonies. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  activities  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  we 
would  find  that  they  are  essentially  related  to  one  or  the  other  of 
such  institutions.  An  economic  task  might  be  carried  out  within 
the  domestic  unit,  or  so  as  to  provide  the  house  with  food;  or  it 
might  be  in  the  interest  of  the  local  group,  as  part  of  hunting  and 
fishing  done  for  some  kinsmen,  to  supply  the  clan  at  a  ceremony, 
or  to  satify  the  requirements  of  a  religious  performance. 

In  turn  all  the  needs  of  every  individual  are  also  satisfied  through 
his  membership  in  institutions.  He  finds  ordinarily  all  the  food,  the 
shelter,  the  warmth,  at  the  domestic  hearth.  If  an  individual  or  a 
group  travel  across  the  tribal  territory,  they  will  find  hospitality 
with  some  of  their  kinsmen  or  clansmen  in  a  different  local  group. 
On  some  occasions  we  would  find  that  the  larger  institutionalized 
groups  such  as  the  clan,  the  local  group,  or  perhaps  the  whole  tribe 
congregate  to  perform  some  routine  ceremony  or  to  consult  in 
common  or  to  engage  in  an  exceptional  enterprise. 

The  life  history  of  the  individual  begins  obviously  at  home. 
There  he  learns  the  rudiments  of  bodily  behavior,  of  speech,  and  of 
the  simplest  arts  and  crafts  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of 
tribal  law  and  tradition.  Later  on,  he  or  she  passes  into  the  play-group 
of  his  contemporaries,  where  he  receives  a  new  installment  of 
education  and  submits  to  certain  customary  rules  of  behavior.  At 
puberty  the  young  man  or  woman  has  to  undergo  initiation,  in  one 
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or  more  ceremonies.  The  main  function  of  such  ceremonies  is  to 
give  the  candidate  a  good  lesson  in  discipline,  to  instruct  him  in 
certain  tribal  principles  of  conduct,  and  of  religious  or  magical 
doctrine.  He  thus  receives  another  part  of  his  education,  becomes 
aware  of  the  existence  of  authorities  which  are  vested  in  age-grade, 
in  clan,  and  in  the  local  group,  and  through  all  this  acquires  a  new 
status.  At  marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom  enter  into  a  new 
relationship,  found  another  domestic  institution,  and  acquire  a 
whole  system  of  new  duties  and  privileges  in  personal  co-operation, 
parenthood,  and  status. 

All  this  means  that  at  every  stage  of  his  life  history,  the  individual 
passes  from  one  institution  to  another.  He  often  retains  at  least 
partial  membership  in  the  previous  one.  He  always  acquires  a  new 
portion  of  tribal  knowledge,  a  new  phase  of  activities  and  a  new 
institutional  membership;  and  he  has  to  submit  to  a  new  type  of 
authority. 

What  bearing  have  these  facts  upon  the  problem  of  freedom  in 
primitive  humanity? 

Taking  an  integral  look  at  such  a  primitive  culture  as  a  whole,  we 
find  first  that  there  is  very  little  centralization  or  concentration  of 
power  and  control.  Each  institution  is  controlled  by  its  own  author- 
ity. This  is  distributed  in  the  family,  the  local  group,  the  age-grade, 
the  clan,  or  the  economic  team,  respectively.  Every  family,  every 
component  local  group,  indeed  every  institution  is  largely  independ- 
ent of  the  others.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  various  members  of  such 
groups,  or  the  groups  integrally,  have  to  co-operate  on  some  major 
task,  do  they  become  related.  When  any  conflict  occurs  within  the 
group,  it  is  the  father  or  the  headman  who  establishes  order  and 
administers  customary  law.  It  is  also  such  an  authority  within  an 
institution  which  enforces  his  decisions.  When  conflict  occurs 
between  groups,  they  may  fight  it  out  in  a  direct  scuffle,  or  else 
their  neighbor  or  tribal  elders  will  exercise  a  moderating  influence. 

Education  also  is  differential.  The  individual  acquires  his  basic 
knowledge  in  the  family,  the  mythological  and  religious  lore  of 
his  tribe  in  the  age-grade  or  at  an  initiation  ceremony.  Skills  are 
learned  by  apprenticeship  when  the  growing  boy  joins  one  or  the 
other  of  the  economic  teams.  Since  wealth  cannot  be  accumulated, 
it  cannot  be  used  as  means  of  coercion.  Indeed,  the  generosity  and 
liberality  of  the  primitives  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  character- 
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istics  of  their  life.  Thus,  in  general,  we  find  no  monopoly  in  wealth, 
in  physical  violence,  or  in  spiritual  control. 

As  regards  the  individual  at  this  level  of  culture,  he  has  but  a 
limited  scope  in  the  choice  of  a  career.  Within  this,  however,  he  can 
frame  his  purposes,  choose  his  occupations,  and  specialize  to  a  limited 
extent  according  to  his  abilities  and  inclinations.  Even  at  such  a  low 
level  there  exist  the  beginnings  of  specialized  occupational  differen- 
tiation. People  who  are  fit  and  strong  are  better  at  hunting,  or  fishing, 
or  building,  and  at  organizing  expeditions.  Others  excel  in  intelli- 
gence and  memory.  They  naturally  devote  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tribal  tradition,  or  become  magicians  and  wizards.  Tribal 
ritual  and  ceremonial  give  scope  to  born  dancers,  actors,  and  artists. 
Thus  the  individual  has  that  amount  of  freedom  which  is  given  by 
the  widest  scope  of  choice  accessible  to  each  and  all. 

The  instrumentalities  of  culture  are  not  monopolized.  As  regards 
tools,  everyone  can  produce  a  pointed  stick,  chip  and  chisel  a  stone, 
and  take  part  in  the  building  of  a  shelter,  of  a  dugout,  or  of  a  plat- 
form. Most  of  the  consumers'  goods  are  also  made  by  the  user. 
Exchange  occurs  to  a  limited  extent,  but  those  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  not  able  to  fit  themselves  out  with  some  necessary 
goods  or  tools,  can  acquire  them  as  a  kinship  gift,  loan,  or  purchase. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  piece  of  land  for  one's  dwelling, 
for  one's  garden,  for  a  hunting  ground. 

The  social  relations  of  such  small  groups  are  a  network  of  friendly 
and  neighborly  give-and-take.  In  primitive  cultures  there  are  no 
rich  people  and  no  paupers;  there  is  no  stratification  according  to 
power,  wealth,  or  influence.  There  are  no  people  who  are  oppressed, 
unemployed,  or  unmarried. 

In  saying  all  this  we  imply  already  that  such  primeval  freedom 
in  what  we  might  call  a  protodemocracy  partakes  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  virtue.  Our  sober  and  exact  statement  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  paean  in  praise  of  primitive  humanity.  It  is  clear  that 
freedom  from  coercion  by  arms  will  not  occur  on  a  large  scale 
where  military  organization  does  not  exist  and  where,  if  you  kill  a 
man,  it  will  be  a  son,  a  brother,  a  neighbor,  or  a  relative.  Where 
riches  do  not  exist,  wealth  cannot  be  the  means  of  coercion.  A  man 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  to  an  end  under  conditions  in  which  his 
work  and  all  he  can  produce  would  contribute  as  much  and  no 
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more  than  what  he  consumes.  Slavery  as  an  economic  system  is 
under  very  primitive  conditions  impracticable. 

The  fact,  however,  that  cultural  democracy  is  to  be  found  even 
at  the  beginnings  of  evolution  is  significant,  especially  since  it  is 
possible  to  link  it  up  with  the  efficiency  of  culture.  Cultural  de- 
mocracy might  be  defined  as  those  conditions  under  which  the 
people  who  do  the  work — technical,  economic,  administrative, 
legal,  or  spiritual — are  also  in  control  of  it.  They  do  not  have  to  act 
under  dictation  from  far-removed  centers  of  power.  Their  inspira- 
tion and  their  purpose  comes  from  the  work  in  hand,  and  any  con- 
trol to  which  they  are  submitted  arises  from  the  necessities  of  the 
work  and  is  vested  in  one  who  also  forms  part  of  the  group. 

As  regards  the  concept  of  protodemocracy,  we  apply  it  primarily 
in  the  cultural  sense.  Yet  it  is  also  related  to  our  idea  of  democracy 
in  its  narrower  sense  of  legal  control.  Democracy,  as  we  know  it 
and  practice  it,  consists  in  the  fullest  participation  of  the  people  in 
their  own  government.  At  present  and  in  our  political  regime, 
democracy  is  achieved  by  popular  control  of  the  central  government. 
Through  elections,  the  delegation  of  powers,  and  representative 
legislatures,  the  parliamentary  system  has  been  developed  first  in 
England  and  then  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  the  world.  In  essence  however,  and  in  its  really  cultural  influence, 
democracy  means  the  limitation  of  any  abuse  of  centralized  power. 
Indeed,  apart  from  representative  government,  democracy  also 
implies  the  separation  of  powers,  that  is  a  large  measure  of  functional 
autonomy  as  regards  administration,  legislation,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  justice,  respectively.  In  reality  modern  democracies  extend 
the  principle  of  functional  autonomy  to  education,  religion, 
economics,  art,  and  recreation. 

Another  important  mechanism  of  any  democracy  at  whatever 
level  of  development  consists  in  the  principle  of  local  autonomy. 
In  a  large  federal  unit  such  as  the  United  States,  we  find  a  further 
delegation  of  powers  to  the  states,  to  regional  units,  and  to  munic- 
ipalities. The  same  refers  to  Switzerland  or  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  latter,  not  only  the  dominions  are  independent,  but  even  in 
the  colonies  the  principle  of  indirect  rule,  that  is  regional  or  tribal 
autonomy  under  administrative  supervision,  has  been  gradually 
developed. 

The  most  important  cultural  aspect  of  democracy,  however,  is 
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to  be  found  in  the  autonomy  of  institutions.  Democracy  demands 
not  only  that  schools,  courts,  and  churches  should  not  be  politically 
controlled,  it  also  means  full  scope  for  the  formation  of  voluntary 
independent  associations.  It  must  allow  labor  to  organize  for  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  capital  to  pool  its  resources  and  to  co-ordinate 
its  planning.  It  must,  above  all,  leave  such  age-old  and  supremely 
important  institutions  as  the  family,  the  village  or  municipality, 
the  partnership  in  enterprise  and  intellectual  co-operation,  untram- 
meled  by  political  control. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  fullest  institutional  autonomy  implies  all  the 
other  attributes  of  democracy.  It  obviously  implies  the  separation  of 
powers,  since  all  the  functions  of  a  culture  are  distributively  carried 
on  by  institutions.  It  also  implies  local  autonomy  since  every  terri- 
torial or  regional  grouping  is  an  institution.  The  greater  the  insti- 
tutional differentiation,  therefore,  the  higher  the  level  of  democracy. 

In  all  this  the  main  function  of  centralized  power  is  to  administer, 
that  is,  to  balance  the  interests,  to  prevent  open  or  secret  monopo- 
lies of  power  and  coercion  in  every  aspect  of  life,  including  that  of 
public  opinion. 

All  our  previous  arguments  show  that  protodemocracy  consists 
in  essense  of  a  very  high  degree  of  institutional  autonomy.  It  was 
also  shown  that  this  autonomy  is  not  accidental  or  adventitious,  but 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  very  nature  of  primitive  culture.  To 
make  this  even  clearer  we  pass  now  to  the  part  played  by  freedom 
in  the  processes  of  primitive  culture. 

VI.    Culture  As  the  Gift  of  Freedom 

Primitive  groups  are  very  small,  and  their  culture  lives  embodied 
in  the  members  of  the  group.  Culture  lives  in  the  memories  of  the 
old;  it  is  transmitted  by  them  to  those  who  grow  up  in  each  genera- 
tion; it  becomes  re-enacted  by  each  generation  in  technique,  in 
ceremonial,  in  the  forms  of  social  organization.  Primitive  culture 
thus  is  carried  on  by  small  numbers  and  embodied  in  their  be- 
havior. It  depends  for  its  continuity  on  its  fullest  possible  exercise 
by  every  member.  The  danger  of  a  technique  being  forgotten,  a 
code  of  rules  becoming  confused,  a  piece  of  useful  knowledge, 
natural  or  supernatural,  dropping  out  of  human  memory,  is  always 
there.  The  maximum  of  guardianship  of  culture  is  necessary.  This 
requires  that  everyone  without  exception  should  have  the  fullest 
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freedom  of  his  culture,  that  is,  be  given  access  to  all  that  culture  has 
to  give. 

Were  we  to  imagine  a  primitive  community  where  the  making 
of  fire,  or  the  shaping  of  stones,  or  the  techniques  of  food  collecting, 
of  hunting,  or  cooking  had  become  a  monopoly  of  one  or  a  few 
lineages,  such  a  culture  would  disappear  within  a  few  generations. 
One  or  two  weak  links  in  the  lineage,  a  few  men  without  memory 
or  ability  to  acquire  skills  or  knowledge,  occurring  at  the  same  time 
in  the  tribe,  would  mean  the  death  of  one  useful  craft  or  device 
after  another.  We  are,  of  course,  not  arguing  here  that  primitives 
are  aware  of  this  truth  and  that  they  cultivate  freedom  in  order  to 
comply  with  this  law  of  cultural  continuity.  We  are  only  stating 
that  monopoly  in  any  aspect  of  knowledge,  ritual,  or  technique  is 
incompatible  with  the  process  of  cultural  maintenance,  and  is 
consequently  absent  at  the  early  stages  of  development.  The 
determinism  of  cultural  continuity,  that  is  the  safeguarding  of 
cultural  values,  demands  that  freedom,  that  is  the  full,  equally 
distributed  access  to  learning,  to  knowledge,  and  to  practice,  must 
obtain  at  a  primitive  level. 

With  this  must  also  go  the  freedom  of  equitably  distributed 
rewards  of  action.  Only  the  strong  personal  motive  of  satisfied 
drives  and  desires  can  establish  strong  habits,  that  is,  well  rooted 
patterns  of  behavior.  The  carriers  of  a  primitive  culture  must,  first 
and  foremost,  appreciate  the  value  of  their  devices,  rules,  and  systems 
of  organization.  That  is,  they  must  be  rewarded  for  practising  the 
devices,  submitting  to  the  rules,  and  participating  in  organized 
activities. 

We  have  seen  already  that  specialization  in  its  rudimentary  forms 
occurs  at  the  most  primitive  level.  To  give  the  best  chance  to  rudi- 
mentary specialization,  freedom,  as  the  full  access  to  culture  by 
everyone,  is  also  necessary.  Only  when  all  the  members  of  a  limited 
community  have  access  to  the  whole  range  of  skills,  pursuits,  and 
types  of  knowledge,  will  the  few  with  real  differential  ability  take 
up  the  tasks  to  which  they  are  especially  suited. 

We  generally  assume  that  the  earliest  type  of  culture  carriers 
were  essentially  conservative.  Unquestionably  there  exists  a  great 
premium  on  retention,  while  little  encouragement  is  given  to  change. 
Too  much  experimentation,  too  much  free  trial  and  error,  might, 
in  a  culture  which  consists  just  of  a  few  devices,  lead  to  anarchy  in 
knowledge,  in  custom,  and  in  belief. 
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Nevertheless,  just  because  in  each  generation  culture  is  carried 
on  by  tribes  of  limited  numbers,  while  certain  of  its  aspects  are 
exercised  by  but  a  few  tribesmen,  we  must  assume  that  exceptionally 
gifted  people  will  add,  be  it  an  infinitesimal  increment  of  improve- 
ment, to  the  exercise  of  an  implement,  of  a  rule,  or  of  a  piece  of 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  specialized  skill,  a  ceremony, 
or  an  item  of  tradition  falls  into  the  hands  of  people  very  'much 
below  the  average  level,  there  is  deterioration.  We  must  assume  a 
constant  oscillation  in  the  level  of  primitive  culture. 

This  is  not  merely  a  hypothesis.  The  observant  field-worker  regis- 
ters invariably  certain  ups  and  downs  in  the  level  of  each  special 
aspect  of  a  culture.  He  learns,  for  instance,  that  five  or  six  generations 
ago  the  tribal  magic  of  rain,  sunshine,  and  fertility  was  in  the  hands  of 
an  exceptionally  powerful  wizard.  Round  the  man,  legends  and 
myths  have  accumulated.  The  field-worker  may  be  told  by  the 
present  incumbent  of  this  position  that  his  immediate  predecessor 
had  a  poor  memory  and  was  not  very  effective  in  his  spells  and  rites, 
but  that  the  successor  is  very  promising.  Similar  ups  and  downs 
occur  also  in  artistic  production,  technical  skills,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  enterprises,  and  even  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
In  the  study  of  tribal  history,  even  over  a  relatively  short  period 
of  some  five,  six  or  eight  generations,  all  the  data,  all  the  stories  of 
famous  magicians,  artists,  leaders,  and  craftsmen  of  the  past,  dis- 
close this  ebb  and  flow,  the  rise  and  fall,  some  substantial  increment 
here  and  deterioration  there,  in  the  maintenance  of  cultural  achieve- 
ments. Once  more  we  see  that  the  greater  the  mobilization  of 
effective  man  power  into  the  service  of  tradition,  the  greater  the 
chances  of  talent  to  be  found  in  every  walk  of  life  and  of  degener- 
ation being  prevented.  Thus  the  freedom  of  culture  must  be  given 
to  all,  while  we  can  also  see  that  culture  is  the  gift  of  such  primeval 
freedom. 

VII.    Enter  War  ana  Oppression 

At  a  higher  level  of  development,  the  stage  of  polished  stone, 
we  find  a  number  of  tribes  whose  life  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  the  lowest  primitives,  except  that  they  dispose  of  a  more 
advanced  material  apparatus,  are  numerically  stronger,  and  are  in 
possession  of  more  complex  social  organization.  In  all  such  tribes 
we  would  find  that  the  same  basic  institutions,  the  family,  the  lineage, 
the  municipality,  economic  and  magical  or  ceremonial  teams  exist. 
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We  would  find  among  them  some  additional  institutions  related 
to  further  development  in  arts  and  crafts,  and  in  food-producing 
activities.  Voluntary  associations  such  as  secret  societies  and  men's 
clubs  flourish,  and  economic  organizations,  markets,  trading 
expeditions,  and  enterprises  for  the  exploitation  of  the  environment 
multiply. 

The  main  difference  between  the  previous  stage  and  this  one  is 
a  pronounced  political  organization,  connected  with  the  practice 
of  organized  forms  of  fighting.  Indeed,  at  the  level  of  polished  stone 
we  find  such  phenomena  as  head-hunting,  cannibalism,  the  collect- 
ing of  scalps,  and  the  use  of  war  captives  as  sacrificial  victims.  Were 
we  to  move  even  higher  among  the  people  who  work  bronze  or 
iron,  we  would  find  the  beginnings  of  real  warfare,  that  is  fighting 
based  on  military  organization  and  following  up  a  definite  policy 
of  aggrandizement. 

This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  discuss  the  nature  and  the 
evolution  of  human  warfare,  especially  since  I  have  dealt  with  the 
subject  elsewhere.*  I  shall  sum  up  some  of  the  results  of  the  anthro- 
pological analysis  of  war.  War  is  not  a  permanent  state  of  affairs 
in  any  type  of  primitive  tribal  culture.  Even  the  most  pugnacious 
head-hunters  and  cannibals  do  not  live  by  war  and  on  war  exclu- 
sively. They  have  first  and  foremost  to  solve  their  own  problems  of 
life,  that  is,  produce,  distribute,  and  consume;  maintain  their  numbers; 
perpetuate  their  forms  of  organization;  and  pay  respect  to  their 
tribal  ghosts  or  divinities.  The  earliest  intertribal  fighting — and  we 
must  remember  that  this  starts  only  at  the  end  of  the  paleolithic  or 
beginnings  of  neolithic  stage — is  only  an  occasional  affair  and  occurs 
on  a  relatively  small  scale.  The  fiercest  cannibals  and  head-hunters 
of  Papua,  Melanesia,  or  Indonesia;  the  Turkoman  and  Mongolian 
nomads  of  Central  Asia  who  carried  out  some  of  the  greatest  inva- 
sions known  to  human  history;  the  brave  and  blood-thirsty  Indian 
tribes  of  America,  fight  only  occasionally  and  organize  once  in  a 
lifetime  for  a  really  effective  war  of  aggression.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  register  the  two-phase  principle  of  human  evolution  and  history, 
even  under  conditions  of  greatest  military  intensity  in  a  culture. 

*  Cf.  the  "Deadly  Issue"  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  December  1936;  "An  Anthropological 
Analysis  of  War,"  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XL VI,  No.  4,  January 
1941;  and  the  second  essay  in  the  Collection  War  as  a  Social  Institution,  New 
York,  1942,  edited  by  J.  D.  Clarkson  and  T.  C.  Cochran. 
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There  are  long  periods  of  peaceful  existence  and  brief  but  acute 
crises  of  war.  It  may  clarify  the  issue  to  remember  that  even  a  tribe 
who  live  by  military  robbery,  slave  raiding,  and  occasional  con- 
quest, have  to  allow  their  victims  to  replenish  wealth,  man  power, 
and  instrumentalities,  or  else  war  would  cease  to  be  profitable. 

Warfare  also,  far  from  being  the  same  type  of  cultural  phenom- 
enon, changes  fundamentally  from  evolutionary  epoch  to  epoch. 
War  is  not  just  fighting;  it  is  not  the  direct  expression  of  anger, 
the  passion  of  violence,  or  man-to-man  aggression.  Fighting, 
under  the  impulse  of  anger,  occurs  at  all  levels  of  development  in 
face-to-face  relations  as  the  eternal  argument  by  force.  Aggressive- 
ness in  its  really  physiological  sense  begins  at  home,  that  is  within 
the  group  of  people  permanently  living  and  working  together. 
This  aggressiveness  is  definitely  tamed  by  the  law  of  organized  life. 

War  in  its  essence  is  also  an  institution,  that  is,  war  occurs  only 
when  a  group  of  people  unite  on  the  charter  of  collective  aggression 
against  another  group;  when  they  accept  a  doctrine  of  value  for 
which  they  fight;  when  they  are  fitted  out  with  the  material  appa- 
ratus of  weapons  of  offense  and  defense;  and  when  in  this  they 
follow  the  rules  of  tactics  and  strategy. 

From  this  point  of  view  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  distinction 
refers  to  the  doctrine  of  values  for  which  people  fight.  The  earliest 
types  of  fighting  occur  within  the  tribe  by  the  families,  clans,  or 
other  institutions.  At  times  there  is  even  fighting  within  the  same 
institution.  Such  fights  are  either  outbursts  of  anger  or  else  a  mechan- 
ism for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  and  conflicts.  We  must  insist 
that  this  is  neither  war  nor  yet  even  fighting  in  the  military  sense, 
but  a  form  of  juridical  mechanism.  Collective  fighting  as  a  type 
of  man-hunting  sport  in  which  the  value  achieved  consists  in  the 
collecting  of  corpses  for  cannibalism,  or  heads  and  scalps  for  trophies, 
or  human  victims  for  a  religious  sacrifice,  might  be  described  as 
sporting  militarism. 

Warfare  begins  when  local  groups  or  regions  within  the  same 
cultural  unit  fight  for  the  establishment  of  political  control.  This 
type  of  warfare  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  earliest  forms  of  polit-* 
ical  state.  Only  at  a  much  higher  level,  wars  between  two  cultur- 
ally differentiated  groups  occur,  in  which  one  exploits  the  other 
occasionally,  or  else  establishes  permanent  political  rule  over  those 
conquered.  This  last  type  introduces  real  war,  that  is,  fighting  as 
instrument  of  policy  between  two  tribe-states. 
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We  can  say,  therefore,  that  two  elements  differentiate  the  various 
forms  of  armed  contest  as  this  is  found  in  human  evolution.  First  of 
all,  the  cultural  relationship  between  the  combatants,  and  secondly, 
the  integral  result  of  victory  according  to  whether  this  leads  merely 
to  temporary  exploitation  or  to  permanent  conquest. 

In  this  argument  we  have  used  a  distinction  on  which  fuller 
light  has  to  be  shed:  the  distinction  between  a  cultural  unit  or,  as 
we  shall  call  it,  a  tribe-nation,  and  that  of  a  political  organization 
or,  as  we  shall  call  it,  a  tribe-state.  The  distinction  is  important  for 
us  because  the  principle  of  nationhood  is  bound  up  essentially  with 
the  normal,  peaceful,  hence  also  free,  exercise  of  culture.  The  politi- 
cal principle,  that  on  which  the  tribe-state  is  based,  is  the  one  which 
is  associated  with  all  the  manifestations  of  servitude  and  bondage 
when  the  political  organization  engages  in  one  of  its  functions, 
that  is  war.  We  may  state  here  at  once  that  war  as  a  mechanism 
acquires  a  culturally  significant  role  only  through  the  phenomenon 
of  conquest.  Conquest,  the  integral  control  of  one  culture  through 
force,  gives  the  victors  many  advantages  including  those  of  loot, 
slavery,  and  increase  in  political  power.  Conquest  also  is  the  most 
direct  mechanism  for  the  establishment  of  cultural  cross-fertilization. 

We  could  list  a  whole  number  of  political  units  which  show  clear 
traces  of  their  historical  origin  by  conquest.  The  monarchies  of  East 
Africa  are  composed  of  at  least  two  cultural  strata:  the  nomadic 
victors,  who  have  invaded  the  territory  from  the  North,  and  the  ag- 
ricultural indigenous  population,  who  originally  developed  the 
region  in  the  economic  sense.  We  can  also  trace  such  stratification 
in  the  large  states  of  West  Africa,  in  many  political  states  in  Indo- 
nesia, and  at  a  higher  level  we  could  analyze  the  pre-Columbian 
cultures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  from  this  point  of  view,  while  the 
caste  system  of  India  is  undoubtedly  due  to  successful  conquests. 
Everywhere  conquest  leads  to  the  establishment  of  larger,  more 
powerful  and  more  prosperous  units.  The  invaders  supply  the 
political  structure,  the  legal  supervision,  the  administrative  services. 
The  conquered  are  the  mainstay  of  the  economic  order  and  of  many 
arts  and  crafts,  as  well  as  some  aspects  of  religion  and  custom.  Con- 
quest, however,  includes  such  denials  of  freedom  to  some  members 
of  the  community  as  one-sided  taxation,  serfdom,  and  slavery. 
Institutions  which  are  based  on  the  denial  of  freedom  to  whole 
sections  of  the  population  may  yet  endow  the  culture  as  a  whole, 
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that  is  the  integral  community,  with  greater  efficiency,  in  striking 
power,  in  economic  productiveness,  and  even  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  of  institutional  cohesion.  During  the  whole  phase  of 
human  evolution  which  has  lasted  indeed  well  into  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  slavery  has  been  an  important  industrial  institu- 
tion. Yet  we  have  found  that  for  a  great  many  reasons  it  was 
necessary  to  abolish  it.  Our  culture  again  has  to  return  to  the  e'ssential 
democratic  structure  which  we  find  even  at  the  lowest  levels  of 
development,  or  else  must  perish  through  war  and  the  denial  of 
freedom. 

The  totalitarian  system  is  the  latest  attempt,  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect,  to  transform  humanity  into  a  stratified  organization,  a 
master  nation  ruling  over  multitudes  of  slaves.  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  any  previous  military  system  and  the  present-day 
total  militarization  of  Germany  is  that  at  present  our  technical  means 
both  allow  and  demand  that  the  transformation  must  be  integral. 
Total  war  requires  a  complete  mobilization,  spiritual,  economic, 
as  well  as  political,  of  the  national  resources  so  as  to  produce  the 
striking  power.  World  conquest  today  would  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commonwealth  composed  of  slaves,  who  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  or  develop  culture,  for  this  is  not  the  work  of  a 
slave;  and  of  masters  who  would  have  their  hands  full  with  an 
incessant  battle  for  the  maintenance  of  their  self-acclaimed  superior- 
ity over  other  human  beings.  Culture  cannot  be  carried  on  in  its 
present  state  by  a  combination  of  Gestapo  agents,  and  slaves  or 
inmates  of  concentration  camps. 

VIII.    Integration  by  Culture  in  Human  Development: 
The  Principle  of  Nationhood 

We  are  not  here  developing  an  evolutionary  treatise  from  the 
point  of  view  of  freedom.  Our  main  task  is  to  establish  a  few  crucial 
concepts  by  the  anthropological  insight  into  the  beginnings  of  human 
culture,  and  to  show  the  relevancy  of  these  concepts  for  the  student 
of  evolution,  history,  and  also  of  contemporary  affairs.  We  have 
now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  distinction  between  tribe-nation 
and  tribe-state;  to  the  concepts  of  authority  and  discipline,  and  their 
use  and  misuse  in  culture;  and  to  the  analysis  of  political  power  in 
its  relation  to  the  democratic  and  tyrannical  principles  of  govern- 
ment respectively. 
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Let  us  once  more  hark  back  to  the  picture  of  primitive  humanity 
as  represented  by  the  lowest  living  savages.  In  our  analysis  we 
referred  once  or  twice  to  the  tribe  as  the  widest  group  into  which 
the  various  institutions  integrate.  We  would  find  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family  shows  the  same  structure  and  the  same  character 
over  a  clearly  marked  area.  Within  this  area  there  exists  also  inter- 
marriage, the  rules  of  kinship  are  the  same;  the  adoption  of  children 
may  occur  as  between  one  family  and  another  over  this  area,  but 
no  further.  Indeed,  the  whole  texture  of  kinship  and  the  organi- 
zations of  clans  implies  the  whole  tribe  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
system  of  clans  and  where  practically  everybody  is  related,  really  or 
fictitiously,  to  everybody  else.  Over  the  tribal  area  and  within  well- 
marked  boundaries  we  would  find  that  the  constitution  of  the 
local  group,  of  the  age-grade,  of  secret  societies  and  economic 
teams  does  not  vary.  Indeed,  members  of  the  tribe  concur  in  tribal 
meetings,  public  ceremonies  and  acts  of  collective  worship,  magical 
or  religious.  Local  performances  on  a  minor  scale  are  open  to  any 
tribesman  and  every  tribesman  who  wishes  to  attend. 

The  tribe  thus  consists  of  a  body  of  people  who  exercise  the  same 
culture  conjointly.  It  is  a  system  of  interrelated,  interdependent 
institutions,  every  one  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  autonomy,  but 
all  united  when  there  is  something  to  do  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
tribesmen  are  able  to  co-operate,  to  interchange  services  and  goods, 
and  to  communicate  with  each  other.  This  is  possible  because, 
united  by  the  same  culture,  they  use  the  same  tools  and  goods,  they 
have  the  same  habits  and  customs,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
they  speak  the  same  language.  This  also  means  that  the  whole  body 
of  tradition,  of  customary  law,  and  of  religious  and  social  values, 
is  common  to  all  the  tribesmen.  It  also  differentiates  them  from  all 
their  members.  The  tribe-nation,  as  we  shall  call  it,  is  a  cultural 
unit.  They  are  bound  by  the  same  system  of  customs,  and,  since 
custom  is  king,  the  tribal  realm  extends  as  far  as  the  writ  of  king- 
custom  runs. 

I  have  labeled  this  form  of  tribal  unity  or  integration  with  the 
word  "nation/ '  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  concept  of  nation- 
hood as  the  cultural  principle  of  integration,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  political  principle  on  which  the  tribe-state  is  founded. '  'National- 
ism' '  today  is  often  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  curses  of  contem- 
porary mankind.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hitler  has  labeled  his  own  regime  as 
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that  of  "National-Socialism,"  combining  thus  the  principles  of 
socialism  and  nationalism  together  into  the  hotchpotch  of  racial 
doctrine,  the  principle  that  might  is  right,  and  that  humanity  must 
be  enslaved  for  the  benefit  of  its  master  nation.  Nationalism,  indeed, 
in  some  of  its  forms  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  tendencies  of  our 
present  world.  Yet  nationalism  as  the  legitimate  aspiration  to 
cultural  independence  is  based  on  realities  of  human  life  as  old  as 
mankind,  and  as  fundamental.  It  is  only  when  the  cultural  forces 
of  nationhood,  that  is,  of  cultural  unity,  become  activated  by  the 
political  principle  of  the  state  that  danger  arises.  Nationhood  in  its 
essence  is  "the  way  of  life"  of  a  cultural  group;  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting affairs;  the  body  of  their  traditional  values,  customs,  habits, 
and  social  organization.  There  is  nothing  aggressive  or  destructive 
in  the  nation  itself.  Nor  is  there  or  ever  has  been  any  possible  clash 
of  interests  between  people  living  within  their  own  boundaries 
and  carrying  on  the  business  of  their  existence,  as  they  have  been 
made  to  by  tradition,  and  as  they  like  it.  Only  when  the  state, 
which  is  also  an  institution  among  others,  is  able  to  mobilize  the 
cultural  forces  of  the  national  unit  and  turn  them  into  an  instrument 
of  aggression,  does  a  nation,  transformed  into  a  political  state,  be- 
come a  menace  to  all  its  neighbors. 

Let  us  sum  up  briefly  the  principles  of  nationhood.  Humanity 
from  the  very  beginning  is  divided  into  units  whose  cohesion  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  they  exercise  and  maintain  the  same 
culture.  At  any  time  in  human  evolution  it  would  be  possible  to 
draw  such  national  boundaries  between  the  culturally  differentiated 
portions  of  humanity.  The  development  of  culture  does  not  follow 
one  single  route.  It  occurs  through  the  development  of  a  large 
number  of  independent  cultures.  These  cultures  occasionally  come 
into  contact  and  the  lease-lend  system  which  anthropologists  call 
diffusion  must  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  progress  of 
mankind.  The  fact,  however,  that  at  the  beginnings  of  the  last 
century  whole  continents  were  peopled  by  groups  differentiated 
not  only  by  culture,  but  also  by  the  level  of  development  is  proof 
that  diffusion  is  not  omnipotent. 

Indeed,  nationhood  as  we  find  it  today  and  within  the  region  of 
western,  mechanized  civilization,  is  fundamentally  the  same  as 
nationhood  at  the  level  of  unpolished  stone.  In  Europe,  for  instance, 
we  still  find  people  separated  by  language,  tradition  and  differences  in 
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custom,  habit,  taste,  and  temperament.  Today  these  nations  equipped 
with  unprecedented  instruments  of  mobilization,  concentration  of 
wealth,  and  also  with  instruments  of  indoctrination  and  of  violence 
are  carrying  out  a  gigantic  war,  mainly  determined  by  differences 
in  nationhood.  At  the  same  time  and  independently  of  any  such 
national  differences,  the  same  civilization  which  has  given  us  the 
weapons  of  hatred  and  the  weapons  of  destruction  has  imposed 
upon  all  branches  of  humanity  a  number  of  common  interests.  It 
has  also  made  diffusion,  that  is  the  inter-penetration  of  cultures,  not 
merely  a  matter  of  choice,  but  a  matter  of  necessity.  Everywhere 
and  in  so  far  as  economic  resources  allow,  human  beings  can  and  do 
purchase  their  goods  on  a  world  market.  Everywhere  humanity 
is  being  submitted  in  its  integral  interests  to  international  rules  of 
hygiene,  to  a  certain  control  of  habits  and  practices  which  must 
lead  to  the  regeneration  of  a  group.  The  advantages  of  western 
civilization  supply  not  only  missionary  services,  education,  lit- 
erature; they  also  implant  habits  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  and  they 
prevent  native  populations  from  the  development  of  certain  vices 
which  we  ourselves  have  to  abstain  from,  such  as  the  use  of  morphine 
and  cocaine,  and  also  of  certain  excesses  such  as  alcohol  from  which 
we  abstain  ourselves  only  occasionally  and  fitfully. 

While,  therefore,  humanity  is  still  divided  by  national  barriers 
which,  if  separated  from  political  instrumentalities,  would  do  no 
harm  to  anyone — it  is  united  in  its  fundamental  interests  of  common 
security,  prosperity,  hygiene,  and  prevention  of  crime  and  disease, 
the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  of  elementary,  legal,  and 
ethical  principles. 

We  can,  therefore,  formulate  the  basic  principles  of  post-war  re- 
construction or,  better  perhaps,  the  ideal  towards  which  the  future 
construction  of  humanity,  political,  economic,  and  cultural,  must 
move,  albeit  gradually.  The  fullest  cultural  autonomy  must  be 
granted  to  all  nationalities,  races,  and  other  minorities.  Political 
sovereignty  must  never  be  associated  with  nationhood,  since  this 
produces  the  dangerous  explosive  of  nationalism.  Indeed,  political 
power,  in  so  far  as  it  is  centralized,  must  be  vested  in  a  hierarchy  of 
federal  units.  Starting  from  local  autonomy  it  must  proceed  through 
administrative  provinces,  states,  and  regional  federations,  to  a 
world-wide  Superstate. 

We  claim,  therefore,  full  national  sovereignty  for  each  cultural 
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group.  Each  such  group  is  entitled  to  the  complete  exercise  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  nationhood.  Live  as  you  like,  do  what 
you  want  according  to  your  own  way  of  life,  to  the  traditions, 
customs,  and  habits  inherited  from  your  ancesters.  Such  liberty  has 
no  dangers  to  it.  The  only  liberty  which  must  be  curtailed  polit- 
ically, that  is  by  centralized  force,  is  the  liberty  of  attacking  others, 
of  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the  neighbor,  and  of  imposing 
ethnocentric  egoisms  upon  the  outside  world  where  they  do  not 
belong. 

There  is  one  more  generalization  to  be  stated.  We  have  seen 
several  times  that  the  two  principles  of  organization,  that  for  peace, 
and,  that  for  war,  are  largely  independent.  The  peaceful  phase  and 
aspect  of  culture  is  embodied  in  the  nation.  The  nation  is  the  carrier 
of  the  culture.  Nationhood  as  such  is,  therefore,  synonymous  with 
freedom.  We  can  here  take  up  our  previous  argument  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  freedom  enters  substantially  into  the  maintenance 
and  exercise  of  primitive  cultures.  As  humanity  advances,  its  need  of 
freedom  in  cultural  concerns  increases  rather  than  diminishes.  At 
the  higher  stages  of  preliterate  humanity,  the  need  of  mobilizing 
large  numbers  of  culture  carriers  is  still  there.  The  placing  of  special- 
ized and  difficult  activities  in  the  hands  of  those  best  suited  for  them 
is  as  imperative  as  before.  The  higher  the  level  of  culture,  the  more 
this  need  obtains,  hence  also  the  freedom  of  culture  to  one  and  all 
must  exist. 

When  we  come  to  cultures  where  the  art  of  reading  and  writing 
allows  culture  to  be  embodied  into  durable  documents  and  archives, 
the  need  of  maintenance  is  less.  The  need  of  creative  change  is  greater. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  is  even  more  important  to  mobilize 
talent,  to  foster  initiative,  inspiration,  and  criticism.  Monopolies  of 
education  decrease,  while  teaching  and  access  to  learning  become 
gradually  universal.  Talent  again  cannot  be  expressed  by  mere 
learning.  It  demands  some  scope  for  action,  that  is  access  to 
the  means  of  research,  of  craft,  of  production,  and  of  management. 
And  once  more,  reward,  as  participation  in  cultural  benefits,  is  the 
only  means  of  enlisting  the  full  loyalties  of  the  individual.  Neither 
talent  nor  inspiration  nor  intelligence  will  produce  anything  useful 
to  humanity,  if  contributions  of  value  are  penalized  instead  of  being 
rewarded. 
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IX.    The  Origins  of  The  State 

The  political  aspect  of  human  culture  might  be  defined  as  that 
use  of  physical  force  which  is  accepted  by  a  group  or  a  community 
as  a  part  of  its  institutional  order.  The  words  "politics"  "govern- 
ment," and  "the  state"  have  in  our  thinking  and  talking  almost  a 
magical  virtue.  The  state  is  a  reality,  which  arouses  the  responses  of 
awe  and  abhorrence,  of  adoration  and  of  hate,  of  reverence  and  con- 
tempt, respectively.  This  attitude  is  revealed  in  the  predominantly 
political  interests  of  most  historians  up  to  the  present  time.  Philos- 
ophers from  Plato  to  Hegel  regarded  the  state  as  a  God-like  reality. 
Others,  leaning  towards  the  doctrine  of  anarchy  or  NihiHsm,  see 
in  the  state  the  source  of  all  evil. 

The  omnipotence,  the  omniscience  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  state  is 
implied  in  all  those  arguments  which  blame  the  state  for  all  evils 
or  praise  it  for  all  goods  which  humanity  has  enjoyed.  Recently, 
socialism  came  once  more  to  regard  the  state  as  a  vehicle  of  omni- 
competence  in  economic  matters.  The  totalitarians  unashamedly 
proclaim  the  divinity  of  the  state,  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the 
Leader.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  of  an  invention,  since  any 
reader  of  Frazer's  Golden  Bough  can  find  for  himself  that  the  divinity 
of  early  chiefs  and  kings  has  been  the  normal  doctrine  of  all 
barbarians. 

In  reality,  the  state  and  the  government  are  one  among  many 
institutions.  The  fundamental  difference,  however,  which  contributes 
to  all  the  mystic  attitudes  towards  the  state  is  that  it  is  the  only 
historic  institution  which  has  the  monopoly  of  force,  under  present 
conditions.  State  sovereignty,  as  this  monopoly  is  called,  is  the  main 
source  of  all  our  present-day  troubles.  Statesmanship  nowadays  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  divine,  either  in  foresight  or  in  knowledge 
or  in  any  form  of  preventive  wisdom.  Totalitarian  statesmanship 
has  brought  us  back  to  the  combination  of  the  crudest  mysticism, 
such  as  would  be  repugnant  even  to  cannibals  or  head-hunters, 
with  the  most  refined  technique  in  the  use  of  violence,  such  as  might 
bring  us  once  more  into  the  dark  ages  of  a  new  savagery.  Dem- 
ocratic statesmanship  fails  to  realize  that  if  other  states  are  allowed  to 
grow  almost  omnipotent  in  brute  physical  force  and  in  doctrines  of 
aggression,  you  must  prepare  yourself,  or  else  use  force  at  the  right 
moment  to  prevent  the  preparedness  of  others.  Even  this,  however, 
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would  not  be  wisdom  enough.  Democratic  statesmanship  ought  to 
have  recognized  long  ago  that  starting  from  a  surrender  of  its  own 
sovereignty  it  must  compel  all  others  to  follow  suit  and  to  create  a 
Superstate  with  a  monopoly  of  armed  forces.  Such  a  Superstate 
could  not  be  tyrannical,  for  tyranny  is  bred  only  and  exclusively 
by  preparedness  for  war. 

Let  us  hark  back  to  the  beginnings  of  political  power  at  the  very 
origins  of  the  human  career.  We  had  noted  that  political  authority 
is,  at  the  primitive  level,  already  indispensable.  It  is  vested  in  the 
father  of  the  family,  in  the  headman  of  the  clan,  in  the  municipal 
or  regional  chief  or  council,  and  in  the  leader  of  each  economic  or 
ceremonial  enterprise.  Such  authority  as  these  people  wield  is 
essentially  political;  they  are  allowed  by  customary  tribal  law  to  use 
force  and  they  occasionally  have  to  do  it.  Brawls,  squabbles,  and 
fights  occur  within  each  institution.  In  such  cases,  the  authority  acts 
as  moderator. 

As  soon  as  there  emerges  a  more  or  less  centralized  authority  in 
the  tribe,  we  have  the  first  sketchy  outlines  of  budding  political 
statehood.  Yet  it  is  only  when  such  a  central  authority  becomes 
endowed  with  a  small  armed  force  that  we  can  speak  of  political 
organization  within  a  primitive  tribe.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  regional. 
One  local  community  becomes  stronger  in  numbers,  and  more 
effective  in  fighting,  or  in  other  attributes  of  power  such  as  wealth 
and  economic  efficiency,  and  it  coerces  the  region  into  accepting 
it  as  its  political  center.  When  this  process  extends  to  the  boundary 
of  the  cultural  unit,  that  is  the  tribe-nation,  we  have  the  formation 
of  a  primitive  tribal  nation-state. 

The  functions  of  such  an  institution  always  consist,  first  and  fore- 
most, in  a  rudimentary  administrative  role,  in  which  the  chief  or  the 
tribal  council  act  once  more  as  the  moderating  factor.  They  in- 
terpret tribal  law,  prevent  conflicts  or  precipitate  their  solution. 
Such  political  organization  can,  at  the  stage  when  there  is  some 
armed  force  centrally  manipulated,  act  as  protector  of  the  whole 
tribe.  It  can  act  also  as  aggressor.  The  existence  of  such  a  centralized 
authority  at  primitive  levels  never  supersedes  or  displaces  the  other 
authorities  distributed  in  the  remaining  component  institutions.  It 
only  co-ordinates  them  politically. 

The  primitive  state  is  not  tyrannical  to  its  own  subjects  for  two 
reasons.  First  and  foremost,  we  know  that  a  primitive  tribe  is 
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always  a  body  of  people  related  by  bonds  of  kinship  and  relation- 
ship, by  clanship  and  age-grade.  The  mutual  dependence  of  its 
members  and  the  power  of  the  component  institutions  is  consider- 
able and  it  does  not  allow  of  any  serious  encroachments  upon  in- 
stitutional autonomy.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  instruments  of 
coercion  are  still  very  rudimentary,  so  that  neither  physical  force 
nor  the  dependence  upon  wealth  can  lead  to  actual  bondage. 

Yet  with  the  advent  of  the  earliest  military  tribe-state,  there  are 
coexistent  two  factors  of  oppression.  One  of  them  occurs  in  the 
exercise  of  warfare  between  two  hostile  tribes.  The  other  enters  as 
a  by-product  of  war,  in  the  exploitation  by  the  victors  of  the  van- 
quished. Let  us  analyze  these  two  elements  sub  specie  libertatis.  We 
have  defined  freedom  as  an  attribute  of  co-operative  activity.  People 
who  undertake  an  activity  by  agreement  and  on  free  choice  of 
purpose,  who  control  their  own  actions  according  to  the  rules  of  a 
game,  and  who  share  the  profits  of  an  enterprise,  are  free.  War,  fight- 
ing, or  a  combat  is  also  a  form  of  co-operative  enterprise  between 
the  two  foes  who  fight  each  other.  Yet  every  use  of  violence  in 
human  behavior  changes  fundamentally  the  nature  of  the  co- 
operation in  hostility.  The  arbitrament  of  force,  the  use  of  coercion 
as  an  argument,  creates  a  situation  in  which  one  side  must  lose  so 
that  the  other  gains.  In  every  constructive  action  all  free  participants 
gain.  The  use  of  force  even  in  its  most  elementary  forms  as  between 
two  playmates,  between  the  stronger  and  the  weaker,  in  any  trans- 
action between  the  robber  and  the  robbed,  or  between  the  tyrant  and 
his  subject,  means  inevitably  the  gain  of  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  In  lieu  of  a  carefully  planned  enterprise;  of  an  adequate 
organization  and  implementation  of  concerted  activities;  of  reward 
for  productive  behavior,  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  in  which  one 
individual  or.  one  group  bears  the  whole  brunt  of  work  and  then  is 
deprived  of  it  in  one  act  of  coercion. 

When  this  procedure  is  implemented,  where  it  is  institu- 
tionalized into  warfare,  it  creates  the  form  of  "co-operative  trans- 
actions" in  which  victory  gives  all  the  gains,  and  defeat  means  a 
total  loss.  The  price  of  defeat  may  consist  in  losing  one's  life,  or 
one's  freedom,  or  in  becoming  conquered  as  a  whole  community. 
It  is,  however,  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  freedom  to  be 
eaten,  to  be  decapitated  and  have  one's  head  pickled,  or  have  one's 
scalp  taken,  is  not  one  which  we  would  register  as  an  enjoyment  of 
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the  results  of  an  enterprise.  Thus  the  sociologist  who  looks  at  war 
as  a  type  of  transaction  between  two  parties  has  to  register  that  it 
implies  always  that  abrogation  of  freedom  which  results  from  a 
completely  non-distributive  character  of  the  reward.  The  fact  that 
conquest  may,  in  the  long  run  and  in  its  aftermath  of  slow  and 
gradual  reconstruction,  fulfill  certain  positive  functions,  is  a  different 
point.  This  fact  refers  to  the  peaceful  reconstruction  after  war,  and 
not  to  its  exercise,  or  to  its  immediate  effects. 

There  is,  however,  one  fundamental  prerequisite  in  any  assign- 
ment of  a  certain  constructive  and  creative  value  to  war  in  human 
history.  A  war  which  happens  between  two  culturally  differentiated 
human  groups  may  produce  a  number  of  positive  results  if  we  take 
human  evolution  in  its  long  run.  There  is  one  type  of  war,  however, 
which  never  can  lead  either  to  the  formation  of  greater  political 
units,  still  less  to  the  cross-fertilization  of  cultures,  and  that  is  civil 
war.  Civil  war  occurs  within  the  same  culture  and  within  an  already 
established  political  unit.  It  is  a  war  in  which  the  human  substance 
of  a  culture  is  being  wiped  away  by  attrition.  Such  a  fratricidal  war 
is  always  an  unmitigated  calamity,  since  by  destroying  the  common 
patrimony  of  both  parties,  it  cannot  add  to  the  interest  of  either. 
It  attacks,  indeed,  that  organic  unity  of  interests  which  make  cul- 
tural and  political  integration  of  value  to  a  group.  When  civil  war 
ends  in  the  firmer  establishment  of  union  between  the  two  divided 
parts,  its  results  are  not  disastrous. 

At  present,  an  international  war,  like  World  Wars  I  and  II,  is  a 
civil  war  of  mankind  divided  against  itself.  The  only  hope  for  the 
future  is  that  after  this  war  is  over,  the  peoples  of  the  world  agree 
to  become  one  in  the  political  sense,  even  as  they  are  one  in  many 
of  their  cultural  interdependencies. 

We  have  already  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  essential  distinction 
between  that  authority,  rule  of  conduct,  and  discipline  which  are 
essential  to  freedom,  as  opposed  to  rules  of  coercion  and  bondage. 
The  formula  which  was  submitted  is  that  any  rule  of  conduct  which 
is  dictated  by  cultural  determinism  is  a  rule  of  freedom.  One  which 
is  imposed  by  force,  and  remains  outside  the  framework  of  cultural 
^        determinism,  is  a  rule  of  bondage.  It  will  be  necessary  to  gain  a  fuller 
1     ;     insight  into  the  nature  of  cultural  determinism,  and  its  relation  to 
Cultural     authority>  ancj  to  discipline. 
Determinism     Emergent  evolution  gradually  increases  human  freedom  by  succes- 
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sive  installments  in  efficiency,  related  to  those  actions  which  link 
up  organic  needs  with  their  satisfactions.  In  this  process  culture 
also  imposes  new  needs  which,  translated  into  motives  of  scientific 
curiosity,  technical  artistry,  the  mystic  powers  of  magic,  and  the 
spiritual  values  of  religion,  find  once  more  satisfaction  in  economic, 
legal,  scientific,  artistic,  and  religious  activities.  Through  all  this  the 
independence  of  the  organism  from  environmental  trammels  and 
impediments  becomes  increasingly  greater.  The  impulses  of  the 
human  organism  pari  passu  are  made  elastic,  and  molded  as  re- 
gards type,  incidence,  and  regularity.  Man  thus  becomes  more 
mobile,  he  can  change  his  environments,  and  he  can  deal  with 
situations  for  which  he  originally  never  was  prepared.  He  also 
becomes  able  to  live  in  groups,  to  co-operate,  and  to  enjoy  his  cul- 
tural gifts. 

This  freedom  is  bought  at  the  price  of  submission  to  the  rules 
of  cultural  determinism.  Knowledge,  technique,  law,  ritual,  and 
ethics  impose  certain  constraints  on  behavior  in  the  interests  of 
cultural  adjustment,  co-operation,  and  efficiency. 

The  determinism  of  the  cultural  process  is  very  deeply  founded 
in  the  laws  of  physics  and  physiology,  and  in  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  hmitations  of  human  behavior.  Psychological 
determinism  also  enters  into  the  laws  of  culture,  if  we  understand 
by  psychology  the  study  of  behavior,  and  notably  the  formation  of 
habits  within  those  contraptions,  mazes,  and  devices  which  the 
material  apparatus  of  culture  uses  to  mold  each  generation  into  full 
tribesmen  or  citizens. 

We  have  insisted  that  man  as  a  piece  of  matter  is  subject  to  the 
determinism  of  space,  time  and  mechanics.  As  an  animal  he  has  to 
obey  the  constraints  of  his  own  organism,  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical. To  these  there  must  be  added  the  determinism  of  the  super- 
organic,  to  use  an  expression  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Culture  has  to  be 
transmitted  in  each  generation.  Culture  has  to  be  exercised  by 
co-operative  groups.  Culture  consists  in  one  of  its  fundamental 
aspects  in  the  adjustment  of  artificially  shaped  matter  to  human 
behavior,  and  of  human  habits  and  skills  to  the  artifact,  mechanism, 
or  machine.  The  rules  of  technique,  the  rules  of  custom  and  law, 
and  the  rules  of  ethics  are  the  integral  outcome  of  these  several 
determinisms. 

We  have  to  make  clear  how  far  the  superorganic  depends  on  the 
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laws  of  nature,  physical  and  biological;  how  natural  law  is  translated 
into  a  principle  of  cultural  determinism;  and  what  are  those  factors 
which,  never  independent  from  natural  law,  constitute  yet  a  specific 
addition  to  the  determinism  of  culture. 

The  laws  of  nature  influence  all  human  behavior  in  two  funda- 
mental ways.  In  the  first  place,  man  is  impelled  to  action  by  certain 
requirements  of  his  organism.  He  has  to  bestir  himself  on  several 
lines  of  conduct  so  as  to  secure  his  food,  establish  reproductive  re- 
lations, assure  himself  of  rest,  sleep,  and  bodily  comforts.  Through 
the  fact  of  co-operation,  organization,  and  implementation  he  has 
to  use  space  and  time  in  a  prearranged  way.  He  has  to  manipulate 
his  implements  according  to  the  laws  of  physics  or  chemistry,  and 
he  must  arrange  his  behavior  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  that  of  others. 
Thus  all  the  starting  points  of  human  activities  are  determined  by 
laws  of  physics  and  biology.  Put  like  this,  our  assumptions  are  in- 
contestable. They  are  obvious,  and  as  such  have  often  been  over- 
looked. 

The  complication  really  occurs  through  the  simple  fact  that  while 
man,  like  any  animal,  has  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  physics,  he  differs 
from  other  animals  in  that  he  can  symbolically  formulate  these  rules. 
In  the  first  artifact  ever  used  by  man,  natural  determinism  became 
translated  into  a  cultural  achievement.  Thus  between  the  brute 
operation  of  physical  determinism  on  man  and  his  action,  there  is 
interposed  the  re-statement  of  physical  law  into  a  man-made  rule  of 
behavior.  At  the  beginnings,  such  a  re-statement  was  primarily  em- 
bodied into  a  molded  act  of  behavior,  into  a  conditioned  response, 
as  it  is  technically  called. 

The  principles  of  gravitation  or  thermo-dynamics,  of  chemistry, 
and  of  the  electro-magnetic  field  existed  several  hundred  thousand 
years  ago,  quite  as  much  as  they  are  now  in  operation.  Earliest  man 
did  not  know  them,  but  he  was  affected  by  them.  The  earliest 
parent,  however,  already  taught  his  child  not  to  poke  his  finger 
into  the  fire,  not  to  approach  the  rim  of  a  precipice  or  even  of  a 
rock,  and  to  beware  of  any  mechanical  impact,  or  electric  discharge 
such  as  hghtning,  or  poisonous  substance.  The  overall  action  of 
physical  forces  upon  the  human  organism  became,  undoubtedly, 
embodied  into  a  whole  set  of  elementary  rules,  known  and  taught 
to  all  the  members  of  a  community  in  order  to  make  their  conduct 
safe,  sane,  and  efficient. 
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Yet  from  the  beginnings  on,  and  with  a  slowly  increasing  acceler- 
ation, certain  laws  of  nature  were  discovered,  translated  into  tech- 
niques, and  embodied  into  cultural  realities.  Approaching  it  once 
more  from  the  side  of  physical  determinism,  the  making  of  a  boom- 
erang, of  a  dug-out,  or  a  lean-to — to  take  some  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary arts  and  crafts — meant  translation  of  highly  complex 
physical  laws  into  permanent  cultural  devices. 

As  regards  physiology  we  know  already  that  the  regulation  of 
bodily  needs  occurs  in  humanity  as  a  series  of  habits  regulated  as 
to  time,  space,  sequence,  and  rhythm.  Here  also  we  can  see  that 
primitive  people  have  no  knowledge  of  Harvey's  theory  of  blood 
circulation,  or  of  the  chemical  nature  of  breathing,  or  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  digestive  processes;  yet  they  have  established  a 
routine  of  satisfactions  which  are  adjusted  to  biological  law.  They 
also  produce  devices  and  artifacts  which  are  determined  by  physics 
and  biology  alike.  Certain  aspects  of  cultural  determinism  result 
from  the  necessities  of  close  common  existence,  and  the  physio- 
logical or  psychological  reactions  of  people  living  in  close  contact 
towards  the  exercise  of  certain  physiological  functions.  Sex  and 
excretory  functions  are  found  everywhere  to  be  regulated  so  as  to 
insure  a  degree  of  privacy,  regularity,  and  exclusiveness.  As  regards 
sex  and  reproduction,  the  laws  of  marriage,  parenthood,  and  kinship 
set  in  from  the  very  outset  in  order  to  translate  the  plain  physio- 
logical facts  into  cultural  realities. 

The  conjoint  exploitation  of  territorial  resources  by  the  neighbor- 
hood group — again  a  product  of  human  needs  and  environmental 
factors — enters  into  the  charter  of  the  municipality.  Here  we  would 
find  on  analysis  that  the  basic  needs  of  human  beings  for  food,  water, 
space  for  movement,  and  safe  places  for  rest  and  retirement,  satis- 
fied as  they  have  to  be  through  co-operation,  impose  a  number  of 
rules  and  laws  referring  to  property,  rhythm  of  life,  and  special 
disposition.  We  cannot  understand  such  institutions  as  age-grades 
or  occupational  groups,  either  in  fundamental  structure  or  in  the 
details  of  their  technical  rules,  without  referring  them  to  the  physi- 
ology of  growth  and  decay  of  the  human  organism,  or  to  the  prac- 
tical tasks  of  specialization  which  once  more,  being  technical,  are 
determined  by  laws  of  physics  and  physiology. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  education,  economics,  and  law  are  much  more  fully  related  to 
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natural  determinism  than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  Take  the  prin- 
ciple of  property.  In  last  analysis  it  means  that  a  man  or  woman 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  a  number  of  objects,  and  that  they  have 
a  determined  place  in  such  a  physical  setting  as  a  household,  a  canoe, 
or  a  piece  of  the  local  territory.  Property  means  that  one  person  is 
related  in  a  definite  manner  to  an  artifact  when  its  use  is  imperative 
in  individual  or  concerted  action.  Imagine,  once  more,  a  community 
where  the  principles  of  personal  property  were  not  in  vigor.  This 
would  mean  in  terms  of  physical  performance  that  no  one  would 
be  certain  to  find  his  digging  stick,  axe,  spear,  shield,  or  piece  of 
clothing  when  the  need  arises.  This  would  also  mean  that  in  a  com- 
plex, concerted  action  such  as  communal  hunting,  fishing,  or  the 
manning  of  a  canoe  there  would  occur  an  initial  and  maybe  a  chronic 
disorder,  incompatible  with  any  efficiency  in  performance. 

The  roots  of  property  as  a  legal  principle  which  determines  the 
physical  relationship  between  man  and  his  environmental  setting, 
natural  or  artificial,  is  the  very  prerequisite  of  any  ordered  action 
in  the  cultural  sense.  Value  again,  as  an  economic  principle,  implies 
the  equivalence  in  utility,  that  is  ultimately  in  the  use  of  certain 
objects.  Its  absence  once  more  would  destroy  property,  and  through 
this,  order.  The  same  could  easily  be  proved  concerning  such  ele- 
mentary economic  laws  as  that  of  marginal  utility,  of  diversion  of 
principle  of  cultural  determinism,  dictated  by  the  efficiency  of  human 
behavior. 

As  regards  law  and  order,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  all 
rules  prohibiting  crimes  such  as  murder,  robbery  and  rape  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  organized  tasks.  Once 
more,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  wherever  there  are  strong 
temptations  to  commit  certain  acts,  there  must  be  a  definite  pro- 
hibition or  else  the  acts  are  at  a  premium  since  they  are  tempting, 
that  is  rewarding. 

The  easiest  way  perhaps  to  make  clear  the  permanent  dependence 
of  human  behavior  upon  laws  of  nature,  biology,  and  psychology  is 
to  realize  how  much  man  is  always  in  the  grip  of  mechanism.  In 
one  way  this  becomes  even  more  prominent  as  culture  advances. 
A  modern  agglomeration  of  human  beings,  the  city,  with  its  large 
dwellings  and  public  buildings,  its  narrow  streets,  and  its  sub- 
terranean or  surface  means  of  locomotion,  has  become  an  enormous 
material  contrivance  of  which  human  beings  are,  as  it  were,  almost 
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insignificant  appendages.  The  life  of  the  city  is  determined  by  the 
organization  of  the  commissariat;  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  power, 
electricity;  the  system  of  drainage;  and  the  regulation  of  street 
traffic.  The  municipal  laws  and  regulations  exact  a  toll  in  wealth  so 
as  to  maintain  the  services. 

The  services  are  determined  by  hygienic  considerations  where 
biology  and  pathology  supply  the  raison  d'etre.  There  are  rules  of 
safety  in  traffic  which  depend  on  mechanical  factors  of  velocity, 
impact,  and  the  geometry  of  movement.  There  are  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  fire,  again  related  directly  to  chemistry  and  physics. 
There  are  rules  referring  to  crime,  to  vice,  and  to  immoral  practices, 
and  here  again  the  determinism  is  supplied  primarily  by  biology 
and  psychology. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  extensive  realm  of  cultural 
determinism  which  is  linked  only  very  indirectly  either  with  the 
laws  of  physics  or  with  the  demands  of  biology.  Yet  in  the  first 
place,  however  long  and  circuitous  the  road,  it  always  leads  to  the 
requirements  of  individuals  and  of  groups,  which  are  largely  organic. 
In  the  second  place,  even  if  we  take  the  most  spiritual  pursuits  of  man 
such  as  science,  music,  decorative  art,  and  religion,  we  would  find 
that  they  are  related  to  certain  physiologically  founded  needs  as  in 
all  forms  of  artistic  activities.  Science  again,  detached  as  it  might 
seem  from  life,  is  nothing  more  or  less  but  the  translation  of  every 
type  of  determinism  into  formulae  of  knowledge  invariably  re- 
lated to  precepts  of  behavior.  Religion,  again,  is  the  most  powerful 
integrative  element  in  all  culture.  As  such  it  has  its  roots  in  the  re- 
lation of  man  to  his  own  biologically  determined  destiny — life  and 
death  and  what  happens  hereafter;  the  good  and  the  evil,  that  is 
those  forces  of  chance  and  destiny  which  our  organism  resents  and 
those  which  it  favors. 

The  rules  of  cultural  determinism  are  essential  to  freedom  since 
man  achieves  all  his  desired  ends  only  by  following  these  rules. 

XI.    Authority  and  Discipline 

Personal  authority  occupies  a  special  place  in  any  analysis  of 
freedom,  for  all  the  real  and  relevant  abrogations  of  freedom  come 
always  as  from  man  to  man.  We  are  all,  of  course,  slaves  to  destiny. 
Against  this  there  is  no  remedy  and  no  rebellion.  We  are  subject 
to  the  constraint  of  nature,  as  has  been  so  often  repeated.  Here  again, 
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man's  dependence  upon  nature  cannot  be  a  matter  of  revolt,  of 
breaking  through,  of  denial.  The  tables  can  only  be  turned  by  dis- 
covery of  nature's  secrets  and  harnessing  her  laws  to  our  own  uses. 
This  is  how  culture  comes  into  being,  and  with  this  a  new  type  of 
determinism  which  has  also  to  be  accepted  or  else  human  behavior 
would  fail  in  its  planned  aims. 

It  is  different  when  man  becomes  the  source  of  coercion.  The  use 
of  force  between  two  human  beings,  as  well  as  its  abuse,  is  an  in- 
heritance from  their  animal  ancestors.  It  is  part  of  human  nature. 
It  must  have  occurred  at  the  beginnings  of  mankind.  In  some  ways 
the  use  of  force  is  indispensable. 

Personal  authority  is  inherent  in  all  organized  behavior.  No 
human  group  is  so  fully  trained  to  its  task  that  it  can  face  all  the 
accidents  and  emergencies  of  a  complicated  action.  Everywhere 
there  must  be  in  an  organized  group  the  committee,  in  the  last 
analysis  the  man,  who  takes  the  initiative,  makes  the  decisions, 
issues  commands,  and  controls  performances,  and  is  throughout 
all  this  in  control  of  the  group. 

The  principle  of  authority  and  obedience  is  a  natural  and 
inevitable  by-product  of  the  process  of  training  through  which 
every  individual  at  every  stage  of  development  must  pass.  The 
process  starts  at  home.  The  first  instructors  as  well  as  the  first  wielders 
of  authority  are  the  parents.  They  have  to  instruct  the  child  in  the 
rudiments  of  physical  behavior.  They  show  him  how  to  move,  to 
walk,  to  eat,  and  how  to  regulate  his  excretory  activities.  Later 
on,  they  instruct  him  in  language,  in  the  skills,  customs,  manners, 
and  laws  of  the  community. 

In  all  this,  the  care  and  the  training  are  largely  colored  and  in- 
spired by  parental  sentiment,  physiologically  determined.  To  the 
child,  the  parent,  notably  the  mother,  is  the  earliest  embodiment 
of  Providence,  that  is  of  wisdom,  kindness  and  power  combined. 
This  colors  the  child's  attitudes  towards  parental  teaching.  The 
various  rules  which  the  child  has  to  accept,  often  under  the  sanction 
of  a  slap  or  other  form  of  physical  coercion,  may  be  resented. 
Ultimately,  they  always  prove  to  be  essentially  true  in  the  pragmatic 
sense.  They  prove  useful,  and  experience,  physical,  physiological, 
psychological,  and  social,  endorses  them  eventually.  Not  to  play 
with  fire,  not  to  climb  on  elevated  objects,  or  carelessly  to  handle 
sharp,  cutting,  or  poisonous  substances  is  being  taught  by  the  parent, 
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and  then  confirmed  by  experience.  The  acquisition  of  language  and 
of  the  rules  of  conduct,  technical  and  social,  gives  the  new  individual 
the  power  to  obtain  social  results  and  social  admission,  a  power 
which  he  also  receives  from  his  parents. 

The  punishment  by  the  parents  becomes  synonymous  with  the 
punishment  by  experience — and  so  are  the  rewards.  Their  authority 
is  chronically  confirmed  and  becomes  permanently  accepted.  Its 
foundations  are  a  compound  of  reverence,  of  dependence,  of 
experience  and  of  knowledge.  Their  right  to  exercise  force  becomes 
gradually,  maybe  grudgingly,  recognized  as  something  indispens- 
able because  it  is  vital. 

The  same  mutatis  mutandis  obtains  in  the  education  received  from 
playmates;  in  the  apprenticeship  of  the  workshop;  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  skills  and  crafts  from  the  specialized  authorities  within  every 
institution  into  which  the  growing  individual  is  introduced.  Elements 
of  a  rude  and  rough  discipline  are  often  inculcated  at  initiation 
ceremonies,  which  determine  the  entry  of  an  individual  into  an 
age-grade  or  a  secret  society. 

Such  authority  is  then  exercised  on  every  occasion  of  institutional 
co-operation.  It  remains  very  often  formal.  The  leader  acts  rather 
as  a  master  of  ceremonies  than  as  an  autocrat.  Only  when  some 
difficulty  arises,  a  hitch  in  hunting,  or  fishing;  a  storm  or  an  accident, 
has  the  leader  to  assume  his  authority  while  the  other  members  have 
to  submit  to  discipline.  On  such  occasions  discipline  need  not, 
indeed  cannot,  be  sanctioned  by  force  then  and  there.  When  a 
shipwreck  threatens,  a  crew  of  primitive  tribesmen  know,  as  well  as 
the  most  highly  trained  modern  sailors  would,  that  discipline  is 
necessary  to  saving  everybody's  life.  In  a  dangerous  pursuit,  like  the 
hunting  of  wild  animals,  they  recognize  that  co-ordination  of  move- 
ments, acceptance  of  warning,  and  obedience  to  commands  are 
necessary.  The  same  refers  of  course  to  a  fight  at  a  primitive  level. 

Under  primitive  conditions,  in  all  forms  of  enterprise  where 
danger  might  occur  and  where  accidents  and  difficulties  must  be 
overcome  by  disciplined  behavior,  magic  or  religion  become  prom- 
inent. Such  natural  forces  as  wind,  drought,  excessive  rainfall,  are 
surrounded  with  magic.  In  pursuits  like  hunting,  fishing,  and  fight- 
ing, where  chance  enters  and  may  thwart  the  best  prepared  activi- 
ties, or  add  the  increment  of  luck  even  to  those  who  do  not  deserve 
it,  magic  again  is  rampant.  It  never  occurs  in  any  behavior  of  man 
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which  is  perfectly  under  control  of  primitive  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique. 

In  all  dangerous  and  chance-ridden  activity  also,  we  find  a  good 
deal  of  preparatory  drill.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  strongest  develop- 
ment of  special  processes  and  institutions  for  the  development  of 
discipline  occur  among  tribes  who  are  notoriously  good  fighters, 
such  as  the  Zulu,  or  the  Nguni,  the  Masai,  and  their  neighbor- 
ing Hamitic  and  Nilotic  neighbors,  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  some  of  the  head-hunting  tribes  of  New  Guinea  and  Indonesia. 
Thus,  indoctrination  and  drill  are  associated  with  the  preparation 
of  man  for  a  crisis.  The  drill  is  also  inevitably  backed  by  the  use  of 
physical  force  as  well  as  by  other  coercive  measures,  related  often 
with  food  taboos  and  other  dependencies  on  wealth.  It  might  be 
interesting  here  to  skip  the  evolutionary  stages  and  to  look  at  our 
own  culture.  We  would  find  also  that  discipline  may  occur  and 
does  occur  in  association,  not  with  any  special  coercion  by  force, 
or  with  tyranny,  or  with  any  lack  of  freedom.  It  occurs  in  critical 
situations.  When  a  house  is  on  fire  we  need  the  discipline  of  the  fire 
brigade,  professional  or  amateur.  The  more  discipline,  the  more 
chance  of  some  salvage.  A  ship's  company  in  dirty  weather,  or 
when  shipwreck  threatens,  or  a  U-boat  is  signaled,  do  not  start 
deliberating,  making  choices,  or  discussing  the  best  way  of  acting. 
They  have  to  fall  back  on  discipline,  unquestioning  and  mechanical. 
Whenever  an  accident  happens,  the  police  force  arrives  on  the  scene, 
not  always  for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned,  but  indicating  that  dis- 
cipline has  to  be  invoked.  When,  in  a  scientific  laboratory,  an  impor- 
tant experiment  is  conducted,  the  self-imposed  discipline  of  the 
workers  must  be  at  the  maximum.  Unless  they  obey  the  rules  of 
the  performance,  the  results  will  be  worthless.  The  surgeon  in  the 
operating  room  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  autocrats  during 
his  performance.  He  and  his  assistants  have  to  obey  the  rules  of 
asepsis,  skill,  and  conscience. 

Discipline  is  indispensable  under  all  critical  conditions,  and 
wherever  a  very  delicate,  important,  and  highly  skilled  task  has  to 
be  accomplished  in  concerted  action.  Discipline  under  such  condi- 
tions is  not  an  abrogation  of  freedom.  During  that  phase  of  activity, 
the  circumstantial  processes  of  freedom;  deliberation,  the  gradual 
framing  of  purpose,  the  choice  of  adequate  instrumentalities, 
obviously  cannot  occur.  These  prerequisites  of  freedom  take  place 
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in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  in  the  training  for  it,  and  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  professional  codes  of  honor,  responsibility  and  ethics. 
The  surgeon  is  not  free  to  choose  in  the  middle  of  an  operation. 
He  cannot  decide  to  light  a  cigar,  or  a  cigarette,  to  drink  a  whiskey 
and  soda,  or  to  go  to  the  movies.  He  is  free  to  save  the  life  of  his 
patient,  an  objective  which  he  has  chosen  long  ago  to  prepare  for 
and  to  accept  once  and  for  all. 

In  all  cultures,  our  own  included,  all  these  difficult,  dangerous, 
highly  skilled  activities,  momentous  in  their  consequences,  involve 
specific  drill  associated  with  indoctrination,  coercion,  and  reward. 
The  surgeon,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  colonel,  the  ship's 
master,  and  all  their  associates  and  dependents,  accept  the  codes 
of  honor  and  professional  ethics.  They  submit  to  stringent  rules  of 
discipline,  partly  customary,  partly  dictated  by  their  work  but 
also  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  are  drilled  into  this  acceptance 
as  well  as  into  the  skills  which  go  with  it.  They  can  be  prosecuted 
for  criminal  negligence  if  they  fail  in  any  essential  matter.  They 
have  to  be  well  equipped  with  the  material  apparatus  of  their  trade 
and  be  rewarded  economically  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
done. 

We  have  discussed  cases  of  personal  authority  and  discipline,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  indispensable  in  the  training  of  the  young,  in  the 
exercise  of  difficult  tasks,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  highly  skilled 
activities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  personal  authority,  as  well 
as  discipline,  must  occur  in  every  organized  group  as  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  law. 

We  must  pass  now  to  what  might  be  described  as  abuse  of  personal 
authority  and  cases  of  discipline  which  are  not  founded  in  the 
necessities  of  performance,  but  have  to  be  imposed  by  force  because 
human  beings  are  made  to  work  against  their  choice  and  against 
their  interests.  The  point  at  issue  here  is  the  establishment  of  the 
criterion  between  the  legitimate  use  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
abuse  of  authority.  This  criterion  we  already  know  in  general. 
When  personal  authority  and  its  coercive  application  is  imposed 
by  cultural  determinism,  we  have  a  constraint  necessary  for  the 
freedom  of  order  and  of  successful  activities.  When  force  can  be 
used  permanently,  systematically,  and  legally  against  human  beings 
in  imposing  upon  them  tasks  in  the  choice  of  which  they  do  not 
participate;  in  making  them  toil  with  no  profit  to  themselves,  and 
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in  coercing  them  to  do  work  in  which  they  are  not  interested — 
this  is  the  denial  of  freedom. 

Authority  can  be  abused  whenever  an  individual  within  a  hier- 
archy or  at  its  top  can  make  decisions,  impose  arbitrary  rules,  and 
distribute  the  rewards  according  to  his  mood  or  whim,  and  not 
according  to  the  demands  and  determinisms  of  concerted  action. 
The  sporadic,  occasional  and  incidental  abuse  of  authority  is  probably 
a  factor  of  human  behavior  as  universal  as  it  is  intrinsic  to  human 
nature. 

Under  primitive  conditions,  as  we  know  already,  personal 
authority  is  distributed  over  a  number  of  the  component  insti- 
tutions in  culture.  It  is  limited  by  the  customary  law  which  defines 
the  range  of  personal  influence.  It  is  limited  to  a  much  higher  extent 
even  by  the  intrinsic  conditions  of  primitive  life.  The  father  of  a 
family,  for  instance,  does  not  and  can  not  abuse  his  personal  authority 
because  his  subjects  are  his  wife  and  his  children,  towards  whom 
his  attitude  is  determined  physiologically  as  essentially  affectionate 
and  kindly.  He  is,  moreover,  limited  in  his  actions  by  the  influence 
of  his  wife's  family,  of  her  clan,  and  of  many  other  kinship  groups. 
The  classificatory  system  of  kinship  which  pervades  the  social 
structure  of  primitive  communities,  mitigates  any  abuse  of  personal 
power  to  a  large  extent.  Another  factor  which  prevents  the  abuse 
of  personal  authority  under  primitive  conditions,  is  the  high  degree 
of  mutual  dependence  between  the  leader  and  his  followers.  In  the 
family  group,  the  clan,  the  local  unit,  and  the  co-operative  team, 
we  find  that  persuasion,  agreement  and  equitable  give-and-take 
replace  strict  discipline.  This,  as  we  know  already,  enters  under 
conditions  of  crisis. 

As  humanity  advances,  discipline  enters  with  the  growth  of 
military  institutions.  In  the  peaceful  phases  of  constructive  existence, 
customary  law  and  ethics  supply  measures  which  limit  and  mitigate 
personal  tyranny.  Our  modern  democracies  have  developed  a 
whole  set  of  general  measures  to  prevent  any  surreptitious  and 
occasional,  or  else  a  permanent,  abuse  of  personal  authority.  The 
separation  of  powers,  which  is  one  of  the  constitutional  principles 
of  democracy,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Hmitation  of  tyranny  by  police 
is  another  problem  which  has  been  solved,  in  England,  by  depriving 
the  force  of  firearms,  while  in  other  democracies  it  is  a  matter  of 
constant  and  more  or  less  successful  vigilance.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
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this,  totalitarian  regimes  allow  and  encourage  every  form  of  police 
tyranny. 

Democracy  can  be  defined  as  a  cultural  system  devised  so  as  to 
allow  the  fullest  opportunities  to  the  individual  and  to  the  group 
to  determine  its  purposes,  to  organize  and  implement  them,  and  to 
carry  out  the  activities  which  they  are  intent  upon.  A  modern 
democracy  has  also  the  duty  to  guarantee  to  all  its  members  an 
equitable  distribution  of  rewards,  the  full  enjoyment  of  recreation, 
the  privileges  of  knowledge  and  of  the  arts  and  of  all  that  constitutes 
the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  contemporary  man.  These  at  least  are 
the  main  principles  in  the  charter  of  a  democracy,  and  it  is  with  the 
charter,  that  is  with  the  avowed  intention  of  a  cultural  system,  that 
we  are  for  the  moment  here  concerned. 

Wherever  we  find  institutions  in  which  there  is  embodied  a 
principle  of  discrimination  as  well  as  compulsory  membership,  we 
face  abrogations  of  freedom  culturally  established.  Slavery,  the 
caste  system  as  found  in  India  and  elsewhere,  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
oppressive  theocracies,  and  legally  established  persecutions  of  reli- 
gious, racial,  or  national  minorities  are  typical  examples  of  denials 
of  freedom.  Discrimination  in  itself  is  not  enough  to  establish  any 
form  of  bondage  or  servitude.  You  might  establish  a  group  or 
voluntary  association  of  people  with  red  hair,  red  noses,  or  red 
persuasions — in  which  "red"  would  symbolize  privilege  or  distinc- 
tion. As  long  as  you  do  not  include  people  against  their  will,  relegate 
them  to  a  position  of  inferiority  because  they  are  not  "red,"  force 
them  to  do  things  which  they  do  not  like,  and  then  deprive  them  of 
the  results  thereof,  freedom  is  not  denied  by  such  a  type  of  vol- 
untary association. 

An  economic  enterprise,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  a  factory  in 
Europe  or  America  before  labor  laws  were  introduced  and  when 
labor  combinations  were  illegal,  compelled,  through  the  mechanism 
of  economic  dependence,  large  numbers  of  workers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  participate  in  what  was  in  reality  forced  labor. 
Their  participation  was  rewarded  without  any  consideration  of 
what  was  their  just  share  in  the  results,  and  without  any  consultation 
with  them.  Collective  bargaining  remedied  this  evil,  and  maybe 
introduced  others,  whenever  labor  was  able  to  assume  a  dictatorial 
position.  Similiar  abuses  of  power  are  found  in  the  formation  of 
monopolies  of  public  opinion  established  by  the  press,  the  radio, 
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and  pressure  groups.  The  monopoly  of  privilege  and  of  vested 
interests  is  a  typical  threat  to  freedom  in  democracies  and  elsewhere. 
Monopoly  becomes  even  more  dangerous  when  it  is  clandestine, 
that  is  outside  any  public  control,  and  when  trusts,  trade  unions, 
city  bosses,  and  Tammany  Halls  in  all  their  varieties  can  plot,  con- 
spire, and  carry  out  an  underground  system  of  social  coercion. 
Only  a  little  below  these  methods  are  the  criminal  threats  to  freedom 
such  as  the  various  rackets,  gang  organizations,  and  systems  of 
criminal  exploitation,  intimidation,  and  murder. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  state,  with  its  present 
monopoly  of  power,  is  the  main  seat  of  potential  dangers,  as  well 
as  the  main  guarantor  of  freedom.  The  state  nowadays  is  the  supreme 
authority  both  within  and  without.  Deprive  this  authority  of  the 
manifold  guarantees,  which  we  label  as  Democracy  and  which 
work  more  or  less  efficiently  and  are  capable  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment, and  the  state  becomes  an  obvious  and  patent  danger  to  the 
outside  world,  as  well  as  to  its  own  members. 

This  is  clearly  the  case  of  any  totalitarian  regime.  In  the  open  and 
brutal  cynicism  with  which  the  charter  of  the  New  Order  has  been 
proclaimed,  we  are  spared  the  need  of  proving  that  totalitarianism 
means  slavery  to  the  world.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  oldest,  widest- 
spread,  and  most  venerable  form  of  abrogation  of  freedom,  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Slavery  is  based  on  the  principle  that  one 
human  being  can  become  the  exclusive  raison  d'etre  and  end  of  a 
relationship,  while  the  other  remains  in  the  fullest  sense  a  means  to 
an  end.  In  practice,  slavery  has  been  in  some  primitive  cultures  a 
relationship  very  far  removed  from  this  arbitrary,  coercive  charter. 
As  civilization  advanced,  however,  and  as  the  means  of  coercion 
became  more  effective,  as  the  numbers  grew  in  the  slave  and  in 
the  master  class,  and  the  personal  element  was  gradually  ehminated 
from  the  relationship,  the  institution  became  incompatible  not 
only  with  certain  economic  necessities  of  modern  industry,  but 
also  with  one  and  all  of  our  political,  social,  educational,  technical 
and  moral  imperatives.  Slavery  therefore  became  abolished  and  its 
abolishment  was  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  human  progress. 

Against  the  slavery  of  totalitarianism  we  protest  on  moral  grounds. 
Our  common  sense  as  well  as  our  conscience  suggest  that  this  is  the 
greatest  betrayal  of  everything  that  civilization  and  progress  has 
given  to  humanity  within  the  last  centuries.  Our  scientific  arguments 
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prove  also  that  the  nature  of  authority  in  human  culture,  its 
functions,  and  its  limitations  are  not  compatible  with  the  re-intro- 
duction of  slavery.  We  have  to  discuss  the  matter  fully  and  directly. 

XII.    War  and  Slavery  as  Main  Denials  of  Freedon 

The  real  difference  between  free  cultures  and  cultures  pervaded 
by  the  principle  of  servitude  and  bondage,  is  determined  by  whether 
they  are  constituted  for  the  avoidance  of  crises,  their  prevention, 
and  their  alleviation;  or  whether  their  charter  aims  at  the  preparation 
of  crises.  Such  latter  communities  at  times  thrive  through  such 
self-prepared  crises,  and  use  them  as  the  means  to  the  end  of  establish- 
ing more  power  for  the  rulers  through  discipline,  bondage  and 
slavery. 

There  is  only  one  type  of  crisis  which,  starting  late  in  evolution, 
has  lasted  throughout  recorded  historical  times  and  has  now  plunged 
humanity  into  the  worst  universal  calamity  ever  known.  This  is  war. 

Humanity  has  never  been  able  to  produce  earthquakes  and 
droughts,  volcanic  eruptions  and  floods.  Nor  has  it  been  able  to 
ehminate  them.  As  much  as  foresight,  prevention,  and  organized 
resistence  can  do,  civilization  helps  man  in  dealing  with  natural 
disasters.  We  also  attempt  to  prevent  accidents — although  our 
modern  worship  of  speed  is  contributing  more  than  any  other 
factor  towards  that  scourge.  We  have  gone  far  on  the  road  of  preven- 
tion as  regards  epidemics,  infection,  malnutrition  and  other  organic 
calamity. 

War  and  war  alone  among  all  human  activities  is  the  principle  of 
collective  abrogation  of  law,  and  of  substitution  of  organized  crime. 
War,  and  all  which  goes  with  it  in  preparedness  and  aftermath, 
establish  conditions  under  which  brute  force  becomes  the  final 
argument,  the  final  determinant,  of  all  human  motives,  resources, 
endeavors. 

Since  the  concept  of  freedom  turns  round  the  distinction  between 
cultural  determinism  and  the  determinism  of  force,  we  have  to 
submit  the  distinction  to  fuller  scrutiny.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
war  is  a  crisis  made  by  man.  It  is  directed  against  man.The  advantage 
of  one,  as  has  been  already  argued,  means  in  the  contest  of  war  the 
misfortune  of  the  other. 

The  charter  of  war  from  its  very  begirinings  is  founded  on  a  bas- 
ically discriminative  conception  between  friend  and  foe,  as  regards 
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their  essentially  human  rights.  The  primitive  always  considers  that 
only  he,  himself,  and  his  tribesmen  are  men.  The  others  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  legitimate  humanity.  Linguistically,  the  word  "man"  is 
used  for  the  tribe,  and  another  word  with  an  evil  connotation 
applied  to  those  outside.  This  even,  in  our  own  language,  adheres 
to  such  words  as  alien,  stranger,  foreigner.  When  war  breaks  out 
the  word  alien  becomes  synonymous  with  enemy  and  is  used  as  a 
euphemism. 

This  discriminative  principle  enters  into  the  charter  of  earliest 
warfare.  The  alien,  that  is  the  enemy,  becomes  something  outside 
the  scope  of  humanity,  and  for  him  the  laws  which  apply  to  the 
tribesmen  are  not  valid.  He  becomes  an  animal  fit  to  be  killed  as  in 
hunting,  to  be  eaten  in  a  cannibal  repast,  to  be  deprived  of  his  head 
or  scalp  or  some  other  portion  of  anatomy  which  will  be  turned 
into  a  trophy.  Later  on  in  evolution,  when  slavery  becomes  profitable 
or  when  conquest  can  be  implemented,  the  enemy  population, 
or  those  parts  which  are  not  killed,  are  often  transformed  into  slaves, 
that  is  men  without  human  rights. 

The  charter  of  war  and  the  charter  of  slavery  are  essentially 
cognate  in  principle.  They  are  also  related  in  actual  occurrence. 
Slavery  without  war  hardly  ever  occurs  in  human  cultures.  War 
without  slavery  would  have  been  unprofitable  and  anomalous  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development  and  might  have  died  of  inanition. 

The  common  charter  of  both  institutions  is  the  doctrine  that  a 
relationship  between  two  human  beings  or  groups  can  be  based  on 
the  abrogation  of  all  human  rights  of  the  one,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other.  This  principle  changes  the  foe  into  a  non-human  object, 
fit  for  killing  and  destruction  during  the  fight.  After  victory  it 
changes  him  into  an  object  to  be  used  as  the  means  for  the  master's 
ends. 

In  all  activities  of  war  and  in  the  preparedness  for  it,  we  find  that 
charter  "indoctrinated"  into  the  minds  of  a  military  group.  A  tribe 
of  war-like  savages  claims  the  intrinsic  right  of  being  the  natural 
masters  of  their  neighbors  in  virtue  of  superior  force.  They  are 
taught  and  disciplined  into  a  belief  of  invincibility,  as  well  as  of 
racial  superiority.  This  is  also  accompanied  with  the  indoctrination 
of  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  leader  and  the  belief  in  his  magical 
or  supernatural  powers.  Against  the  background  of  such  convictions 
the  military  band  are  then  instructed  in  the  art  of  tactics  and  of 
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killing,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  cruelty  and  destruction.  A  parallel 
between  spiritual  preparedness  for  war  among  cannibals  and  head- 
hunters  on  the  one  side,  and  our  modern  totalitarian  savages  on  the 
other,  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw.  The  principle  of  "frightful- 
ness"  is  also  not  new.  Stone-age  savages  have  also  magical  devices 
to  intimidate  the  enemy;  they  use  war  paint,  drums,  and  other  forms 
of  noisy  frightfulness. 

The  main  activities  of  war,  killing,  destruction,  paralyzing  in- 
timidation, rape  and  robbery,  correspond  strictly  to  the  main 
principle  of  the  war  charter.  War  is  the  reversal  of  the  normal 
constructive  rules  of  human  co-operation.  Acts  which  are  prescribed 
as  criminal  under  normal  conditions  and  within  the  tribe,  become 
military  virtues  during  war.  War  in  preparation  and  in  its  execution 
consists  in  the  reversal  of  most  of  the  principles  of  human  law  and 
ethics. 

Victory  once  gained,  the  side  who  has  won  the  argument  by 
force  obtains  the  reward  of  more  power.  This,  as  we  know,  can  be 
used  for  mere  destruction;  or  for  the  culinary  use  of  the  vanquished, 
or  for  their  transformation  into  trophies.  The  permanent  use  of  a 
vanquished  people  by  victors  transforms  them  either  into  slaves,  or 
into  a  subject  class,  or  into  a  lower  caste.  In  all  such  conditions  they 
become  dependent  on  the  will  of  their  victors.  They  become  means 
to  the  end  of  those  who  can  impose  their  will  as  they  like.  Indeed, 
we  find  in  human  evolution  and  history  an  infinite  variety  of  forms 
under  which  slavery,  political  oppression,  tyranny,  methods  of  spirit- 
ual inquisition  and  serfdom  obtain.*  All  these  forms  have  the  one 
principle  in  common.  The  human  being  turned  into  a  slave  has  no 
share  in  the  initiative  of  action,  nor  yet  any  claims  to  its  results.  He 
is  allowed,  and  indeed  constrained,  to  carry  out  that  part  of  a  free 
man's  activity  which  is  really  burdensome  and  which  no  free  human 
being  undertakes  without  purpose,  motive,  or  drive:  the  exercise 
of  muscle,  the  expenditure  of  energy,  the  effort  and  strain  of  manual 
and  nervous  work. 

This  doctrine  has  to  be  accepted  in  a  slave-ridden  community 

*  For  fuller  information  consult  H.  Nieboer's  Slavery  as  an  Industrial  System,  The 
Hague,  1 910.  The  problem  of  earliest  stratification  of  human  societies  is  well  dis- 
cussed in  G.  Landtmann's  The  Origins  of  the  Inequality  of  the  Social  Classes,  London, 
1938.  An  interesting  chapter  on  slavery  will  be  found  in  E.  Westermarck's  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  London  and  New  York,  1906-08. 
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by  masters  and  slaves  alike.  Its  acceptance  by  the  masters  is  easier  to 
understand,  although  it  carries  also  its  own  dangers.  They  have 
only  to  recognize  their  intrinsic  superiority  and  the  right  to  wield 
law  and  morals  in  a  discriminative  manner.  They  may  claim  that 
certain  human  rights  are  inalienable.  In  practice  they  have  to  alienate 
these  inalienable  rights  from  others.  To  the  slave,  a  doctrine  that 
he  has  no  right  to  act  as  he  chooses  is  not  so  agreeable  or  acceptable. 
It  implies  also,  however,  that  he  has  no  right  to  think  or  to  feel. 
Thoughts  and  feelings,  as  we  know,  are  worthless  unless  they  can 
be  translated  into  action.  The  slave  can  only  pray  for  favors  from 
his  master,  or  else  if  he  acts  against  his  will  he  becomes  a  criminal. 

In  actual  history  and  evolution  the  lot  of  slaves  was  hardly  ever 
as  harsh  and  degraded  as  the  legal  charter  of  slavery  declares.  Self- 
interest  tempered  even  cruel  masters.  Many,  most  of  them,  were 
not  naturally  cruel,  and  humane  and  benevolent  treatment  made 
the  conditions  of  slaves  far  from  intolerable.  Domestic  slavery  as 
practised  by  some  primitive  peoples  is  indeed  hardly  different  from 
domestic  service,  and  often  even  akin  to  a  relation  as  between  the 
rich  and  poor  relative  in  our  community,  when  the  rich  does  not 
avoid  the  poor  one.  All  this  explains  the  endurance  of  the  institution. 
It  does  not  explain  away  or  attenuate  the  principle  as  a  norm  of 
human  conduct. 

The  legal  principle,  indeed,  becomes  the  more  stringent  and 
inhuman.  The  higher  the  culture  in  which  we  find  slavery,  the  less 
personal  are  the  relations  between  master  and  slave,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  slaves.  As  an  industrial  regime  in  our  modern 
Christian  civilization,  slavery  was  at  its  worst  from  every  point  of 
view,  not  excluding  the  ethical.  "Were  it  now  re-introduced  by  the 
totalitarians  and  on  a  world-wide  scale,  it  would  be  a  denial  of 
human  rights  to  humanity  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  It  would  de- 
grade the  slave  portion  of  humanity  and  it  would  destroy  the  last 
vestiges  of  human  decency  in  the  master  folk. 

Have  we  any  intellectual  justification  to  substantiate  our  ethical 
reaction  to  the  principle  of  slavery?  In  our  analysis  we  have  found 
that  man  as  an  animal,  and  indeed  every  living  organism,  is  deter- 
mined in  his  behavior  by  his  biological  needs.  He  carries  out  the 
instrumental  activities  which  his  species  has  developed  through  the 
adaptation  to  the  environment  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  his 
organism.  The  animal  is  free  when,  within  the  environment  to  which 
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it  is  adapted,  it  can  pursue  both  instrumental  activities  and  reach 
its  organic  satisfactions  with  an  unimpaired  bodily  outfit  and  with- 
out any  trammels  extraneous  to  its  natural  adaptive  environment. 
This  is  freedom  in  the  animal  sense  and  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
survival  of  the  species.  Man  continues  this  tradition  of  freedom.  He 
satisfies  his  needs,  basic  and  derived,  within  the  artificial  environment 
of  culture.  The  essence  of  this  satisfaction  consists,  as  we  know,  in 
freedom;  here  the  essence  of  freedom  is  that  all  determinants 
of  a  behavior  should  come  primarily  from  the  organism  itself  and 
result  in  the  organism's  own  benefit.  The  charter  of  both  war  and 
slavery  contradicts  this  central  organic  determinism  of  man.  War 
is  the  direct  denial  of  the  freedom  of  survival,  since  its  essence  is 
killing.  Slavery  is  the  denial  of  all  biological  freedom  except  in  the 
self-interest  not  of  the  organism  but  of  its  master.  The  slave  also 
is  deprived  of  all  those  satisfactions  which  culture  guarantees  to  man 
as  the  price  paid  for  the  trammels  which  it  imposes.  The  slave  does 
not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law.  His  economic  behavior  is  not 
determined  by  profits  and  advantages.  He  cannot  mate  according 
to  his  own  choice.  He  remains  outside  the  law  of  parentage  and  of 
kindship.  Even  his  conscience  is  not  his  own. 

Such  a  doctrine  is  not  and  cannot  be  readily  and  whole- 
heartedly accepted  by  the  slave  class.  Only  in  so  far  as  it  is  completely 
transformed  in  practice,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  of  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  this  institution,  does  it  become  bearable. 

In  rigid  forms  of  slavery  we  find  that  large  groups  of  human 
beings  are  submitted  to  conditions  of  life  where  no  individual 
interest  or  initiative,  creativeness  or  constructiveness  can  be  de- 
veloped. Their  standard  of  life  depends  on  the  calculations  of  an 
industrial  enterprise.  Free  people  contribute  their  sweat,  their  tears, 
and  their  blood  when  the  end  is  cherished  and  the  purpose  chosen. 
The  slave  has  to  work  as  hard  as  he  is  bidden  for  reasons  which  are 
not  his  own,  and  for  ends  in  which  he  will  never  partake. 

The  fact  that  slavery  has  existed  for  ages,  that  it  has  been  accepted 
by  many  religions,  even  the  highest,  and  had  the  support  of  moralists 
and  philosophers,  is  a  significant  problem  of  any  evolutionary 
treatment  of  culture.  It  is  a  parallel  to  such  problems  as  that  of  war, 
prostitution,  and  at  lower  levels  carinibalism,  infanticide,  customary 
sexual  perversions  and  excesses,  and  head-hunting.  The  anthropol- 
ogist does  not  approach  such  questions  with  any  moral  zeal.  As 
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regards  war  we  have  already  offered  an  explanation.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  an  instrument  for  the  breaking  down  of  cultural  barriers  and  the 
cross-fertilization  of  human  achievements,  it  has  fulfilled  in  its  time 
a  positive  function.  We  could  show  the  same  about  prostitution, 
infanticide,  or  cannibalism.  War  nowadays  has  become  so  disastrous 
because  its  function  has  been  taken  up  by  other  agencies,  and  its 
destructiveness  has  increased  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  civilization.  Slavery  is  an  institution  which  had  also 
its  important  contributions  to  make  towards  human  progress.  Under 
conditions  where  large  numbers  of  human  beings  were  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  engineering  tasks  on  a  great  scale,  slave 
labor  was  an  asset.  The  coercion  of  force  can  be  the  most  effective 
short-cut  in  certain  human  activities.  When  this  principle  is  rigidly 
enforced,  it  relegates  the  slave  to  a  class  which  remains  outside  the 
human  group  which  carries  and  exercises  its  culture.  The  slave  class 
is  by  law  deprived  of  all  rights  and  privileges  of  organized  life.  It 
therefore  becomes  also  devoid  of  all  interests,  of  all  sense  of  value 
and  identification  with  the  group.  Slavery  introduces  an  antago- 
nistic and  disloyal  element  into  the  group.  It  is  an  element  where 
protests  and  rebellion  have  to  be  suppressed  by  strong  supervision 
and  a  constant  exercise  of  coercion.  Vigilance  is  not  only  the  price 
of  freedom,  it  is  also  the  price  of  slavery.  And  vigilance  means  the 
development  of  an  organized  class  of  overseers,  police,  and  coercive 
agents  which  become  an  additional  burden  on  a  community. 

In  cultures  which  were  relatively  safe  because  of  their  small  size, 
and  in  cultures  which  were  as  powerful  as  those  of  the  Roman 
Empire  or  the  monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Orient,  slavery  was  not 
a  great  danger.  Yet  we  can  find  throughout  the  development  of 
history  that  the  slave  class  always  produced  the  traitors,  the  rebels, 
the  elements  of  disruption  and  disunion  in  any  community  under 
conditions  of  strain  and  stress.  We  can  say,  therefore,  that  the 
principle  of  slavery  implies  potential  dangers  to  the  cohesion  of  a 
group  to  the  degree  to  which  this  principle  is  fully  enforced.  Only 
when  slavery  ceases  to  be  slavery  and  becomes  a  form  of  division 
of  labor,  under  a  charter  which  may  be  legally  discriminative  but 
is  not  enforced,  does  it  lose  some  of  its  integral  dangers. 

We  have  still  to  deal  with  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  our 
argument.  It  was  demonstrated  that  freedom  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  cultural  process.  Here  on  the  other  hand  we  are  showing 
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that  slavery  also  contributes  at  certain  levels  of  development,  and 
under  certain  conditions  of  culture,  towards  human  efficiency  and 
progress.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  freedom  is  as  necessary  in  a  slave- 
ridden  community  for  the  exercise  of  its  culture  as  it  is  in  a  group  of 
free  men.  But  in  a  slave-ridden  tribe  or  nation  culture  is  carried  on, 
transmitted,  and  maintained  exclusively  by  the  master  class.  Slavery, 
indeed,  gives  them  more  freedom  for  this  pursuit;  and  unless  and 
until  slavery  becomes  a  large  scale  industrial  system,  it  does  not  even 
levy  the  toll  in  terms  of  organized  coercion  and  the  debasement  of 
certain  values  which  is  its  inevitable  by-product. 

This  argument  implies  that  a  substantial  majority  within  a  nation 
or  an  institution  remain  masters,  for  the  master  class  has  not  only 
to  maintain  and  develop  the  culture,  but  they  have  also  to  maintain 
slavery,  which  is  always  a  job  demanding  vigilance,  organization, 
and  effort.  They  must  also  supply  the  military  backbone  of  the 
community,  strong  enough  to  fight  foreign  aggression,  as  well  as 
the  inner  disruption  made  possible  by  slave  rebellion. 

We  have  not  yet  discussed  the  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  master 
class.  The  system  means  for  the  master  class  a  complete  denial  to  their 
slaves  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  dignity.  This  denial 
has  to  be  accepted,  enjoyed,  used,  and  fostered  by  the  masters. 
Concepts  of  human  freedom,  of  equality,  and  of  brotherhood  may 
be  the  cherished  principles  when  applied  between  master  and 
master.  They  become  false,  immoral,  and  pernicious  as  between 
master  and  slave.  The  combination  of  such  Christian  principles  as 
the  "universal  brotherhood  of  man"  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
must  have  always  put  considerable  strain  on  the  general  moral  out- 
look in  a  civilized  community.  How  to  combine  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  with  their  chronic,  palpable,  and  thorough-going 
alienation,  must  have  again  created  a  mental  conflict  for  any  thinking 
and  sensitive  man.  Undoubtedly,  part  of  the  conflict  was  solved  by 
making  the  exercise  of  master's  prerogative  as  humane  as  possible. 
A  complete  segregation  as  between  masters  and  slaves;  a  universe 
of  humanistic  discourse  in  which  two  humanities  had  to  be  assumed, 
was  another  moral  and  intellectual  anodyne.  The  study  of  Christian 
and  rationalist  apologetics  for  slavery  which  flourished  in  the  time  of 
its  abolition  is  fascinating  and  profitable  reading,  which  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  understanding  of  why  some  of  our  contemporaries 
sympathize  with  Hitlerism  while  calling  themselves  good  Demo- 
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crats.  A  good  summary  will  be  found  in  Westermarck's  chapter 
on  the  subject  already  quoted. 

That  slavery  became  incompatible  with  the  level  of  civilization 
reached  by  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  has  been 
proved  by  history.  The  fact  is  that  the  institution  was  undergoing 
a  profound  change  and,  had  the  Civil  War  not  interfered,  the  South 
would  have  abolished  it,  probably  in  a  manner  more  profitable  to 
the  slaves  than  that  of  the  Civil  War.  While  it  lasted,  slavery  im- 
plied a  moral  isolationism,  the  segregation  of  two  sets  of  principles 
of  justice,  decency,  and  humanity,  which  today  would  be  impossible 
to  a  thinking  man. 

And  yet  we  are  faced  today  with  the  stark  reality  that  if  the 
totalitarians  win,  we  shall  be  submitted  to  a  system  of  abrogation 
of  freedom  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  far  worse  than  any 
slavery  of  the  past. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  argue  the  obvious,  and  even  more  so  to 
preach  what  might  appear  to  be  moral  commonplace.  It  seems 
enough  to  state  that  the  Nazis  want  to  enslave  the  world,  to  produce 
the  necessary  reactions  of  horror  in  the  minds  of  many  a  good 
Democrat.  Unfortunately,  not  all  people  fully  realize  that  we  are 
faced  with  real  facts  and  not  with  metaphors;  and  some  people 
still  suffer  from  that  moral  isolationism  which  allowed  civilized 
people  and  good  Christians  to  five  at  peace  with  slavery,  even  as 
some  would  like  to  do  business  with  Hitler,  now  or  till  recently. 
Appeasement  is  not  quite  dead  yet,  and  just  because  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely silenced  and  leads  an  underground  existence,  it  is  sufficiently 
dangerous  to  be  treated  as  a  menace. 

Let  us  then  indulge  in  a  Nazi  daydream,  taking  our  cue  from  the 
famous  song  "Today  Germany  belongs  to  us;  tomorrow  we  will 
be  the  masters  of  the  world".  We  need  only  to  remember  the 
charter  of  the  Nazis'  "moral"  doctrine  and  of  their  religion.  The 
divinity  of  Adolph  Hitler  is  unquestionable.  It  is  not  a  metaphor. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  compared  in  words  printed, 
written,  and  spoken,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  times  even  made  to 
supersede  the  Jewish  Jehovah,  Hitler,  the  misbegotten  mediocrity 
of  Upper  Austria,  is  treated  functionally  and  pragmatically  as  God. 
People  pray  to  him;  people  greet  in  his  name  as  they  did  in  the  name 
of  God.  He  is  the  ultimate  fountainhead  of  all  German  truth;  his 
icons  are  carried  in  processions,  and  actual  forms  of  ritual,  indeed 
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sacraments,  are  carried  out  in  his  name.  From  this  position  of  vantage, 
he  has  revealed  to  mankind — and  this  consists  of  the  German  people 
alone — that  there  is  only  one  race  which  is  fully  human  and  one 
nation  which  is  destined  to  be  the  master  of  the  world.  Within 
this  master  nation  of  supermen  there  exists  still  an  upper  class  of 
super-masters,  that  is,  members  of  the  party  who  again  are  topped  by 
the  leader. 

The  ethics  of  this  religion  are  simple,  but  have  become  ominous 
for  the  world  and  for  history.  The  duty  of  the  master-class  was  for  a 
time  to  transform  an  industrious,  independent,  and  civilized  people 
into  a  total  war  machine.  The  second  chapter  of  Nazi  ethics  was  to 
carry  out  what  they  had  prepared  for.  This  we  are  witnessing  now 
in  World  War  II.  This  is  a  crusade:  the  world's  legitimate  masters 
are  fighting  the  rest  of  humanity  to  impose  on  them  the  new  re- 
vealed religion.  As  the  by-product  of  this  and  as  the  realization  of 
one  of  its  main  doctrines,  humanity  has  to  become  the  slaves  of 
Germans. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Nazis  have  transformed  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Serbia,  Greece  and  other  parts  of  conquered  Europe 
into  actual  slave  communities  are  neither  temporary  nor  meta- 
phorical. The  German  nation,  partly  through  the  cunning  trickery 
of  the  Nazis,  partly  through  brutal  coercion,  partly  willingly, 
partly  through  the  indoctrination  of  the  young,  have  accepted  their 
historic  mission  of  masterhood.  They  have  paid  and  are  paying  for 
it  an  enormous  price,  and  they,  themselves,  have  been  transformed 
into  real  slaves  of  the  Nazi  gang.  They  are  waiting  now  to  be  reim- 
bursed. Those  of  us  even  who  refuse  to  admit  that  a  whole  nation 
can  in  the  space  of  some  six  or  seven  years  be  completely  corrupted 
from  top  to  bottom,  have  to  recognize  that  sufficient  willing  and 
effective  tools — human  tools — have  been  found  and  produced  in 
Germany  to  carry  out,  not  only  the  fighting,  but,  much  more 
significant,  the  brutal,  inhuman,  unyielding  task  of  oppressing  the 
subject  nations.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Germany  and  have 
seen  the  working  of  the  Nazi  regime  as  it  was  applied  to  the  Jews 
and  dissenters,  know  that  nothing  comparable  to  it  has  been  ever 
produced  by  men  turned  into  machines  and  machines  used  by  in- 
human men. 

Let  us  imagine  the  world  under  the  rule  of  the  Nazis.  There  are 
those  who  suggest  that  in  the  long  run  such  a  system  would  undergo 
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a  gradual  progressive  change  and  work  itself  out  into  a  regime, 
different  perhaps,  but  comparable  to  a  modern  democracy.  This 
was  the  argument  of  the  "wave  of  the  future"  apologists  and  other 
Nazi  sympathizers,  and  this  argument  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Had  the  Nazis  not  added  the  claim  that  "tomorrow  the 
world  would  belong  to  them",  not  only  in  their  song,  but  in  their 
practice,  this  might  have  been  a  correct  argument.  Nazism,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  beginning  and  in  its  very  foundations,  was  a 
regime  made  to  turn  Germany  into  an  assemblage  of  inhuman 
machines,  or  better,  of  interchangeable  parts  of  a  military  machine. 
This  machine  has  now  been  turned  loose  to  subjugate  large  portions 
of  the  world,  or  indeed  the  whole  of  it.  A  regime  which  lives  by 
force  within  its  own  nation  has  to  cultivate  force,  and  to  prepare 
for  international  conflict.  And  international  conflict  must  bring  the 
reward  of  conquest,  or  else  it  will  lead  to  internal  mutiny. 

Now  contemporary  conquest  is  either  completely  meaningless, 
or  it  means  the  transformation  of  conquered  peoples  into  slaves.  It 
is  meaningless  if  we  really  form  a  united  Europe  based  on  principles 
of  equality  and  collaboration.  Such  a  result  could  have  been  obtained 
by  Hitler  or  any  one  else  in  power,  through  a  wholehearted  backing 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Having  exacted  from  his  own  people  an 
unprecedented  toll  in  wealth,  blood  and  sacrifice,  having  indoc- 
trinated his  slaves  with  the  belief  that  they  are  a  master  race  and 
master  nation,  the  Nazi  leader  has  to  offer  a  big  prize,  far  bigger  than 
even  a  leading  place  in  the  united  commonwealth  of  free  nations. 
Freedom,  moreover,  is  a  word  and  a  practice  incompatible  with  the 
inner  structure  of  Nazism.  Were  it  given  to  others,  it  would  be  a 
constant  disruptive  and  demoralizing  influence  to  the  regime. 

Thus,  the  contribution  of  the  future  world  must  be  based  on  the 
denial  to  freedom  to  the  slave  nations.  This,  however,  means  in- 
evitably also  a  complete  transformation  of  Germany  from  a  civilized 
community  into  one  which  has  to  develop  an  internal  constitution 
on  a  New  Charter  of  militant  world  police.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  present  rigid  hierarchy,  determined  not  by  talent,  competence, 
or  skill,  but  by  adherence  to  the  party  system,  will  have  to  be 
maintained.  It  will  have  to  be  developed  into  an  even  more  ruthless 
and  brutal  instrument  of  oppression.  The  abuses  of  the  Gestapo  in 
Germany  with  all  the  Concentration  Camps  and  Brown  Houses, 
combined  with  espionage  and  fraud,  were  tempered  and  limited  by 
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the  fact  that  persecution  was  applied  to  fellow  members  of  the 
master  nation.  When  applied  to  slaves  the  abuses  will  be  infinitely 
more  degrading  to  tyrants  and  victims  alike,  and  since  the  job  of 
playing  Gestapo  will  be  world-wide  the  whole  German  nation  may 
have  to  be  transformed  into  a  nursery  of  supremely  degraded  police 
agents.  All  the  arguments  of  this  essay  show  that  such  a  system 
would  destroy  what  remains  of  our  civilization.  The  only  conditions 
under  which  slavery  as  an  industrial  system  can  exist,  demand  that 
culture  should  be  carried  on  by  a  master  class  sufficient  in  numbers, 
and  isolated  socially  and  even  spacially  from  their  slaves.  The  master 
class  must  be  able  to  disregard  the  existence  of  slavery.  Moral  iso- 
lationism with  all  its  drawbacks  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  which 
makes  a  compromise  between  slavery  and  civilization  admissible 
up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  new  German  system  would  mean  a  slavery  numerically  so 
strong  that  it  could  never  be  really  quelled.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  nations  which  Germans  want  to  enslave  are  sufficiently  strong, 
numerous,  and  developed  to  continue  their  culture,  their  education, 
and  their  public  opinion,  and  to  fight,  even  as  now  the  Poles,  the 
Norwegians,  the  Hollanders  and  the  Serbians,  the  Greeks,  and  even 
some  of  the  French  are  fighting.  The  German  nation,  turned  into  a 
large  Gestapo  force,  would  have  to  continue  the  battle  against  its 
slaves.  The  picture  is  so  fantastic  that  it  baffles  our  imaginations, 
but  if  Hitler  wins  this  will  be  the  reality,  even  as  all  the  unthinkable 
horrors  of  this  war  are  a  reality.  Hitler,  however,  will  not  win. 

It  was  necessary  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  Nazi  daydream 
primarily  to  show  that  what  we  are  fighting  for  now  is  nothing 
short  of  the  survival  of  culture  and  humanity.  Any  of  our  slogans 
which  appear  somewhat  ambitious  are  really  understatements  as  re- 
gards the  evils  which  the  democracies  now  are  opposing  by  force  of 
arms.  It  was  also  necessary  to  draw  the  outline  of  this  nightmare 
which  we  have  allowed  to  creep  upon  us,  so  near  that  only  a  supreme 
effort  can  prevent  it,  because  the  danger  of  another  such  disaster 
must  be  prevented. 

EPILOGUE 

We  have  rambled  across  the  world  and  ranged  over  centuries, 
ages,  and  aeons  in  our  search  for  freedom,  for  culture,  and  for  human 
nature.  We  were  able  to  establish  certain  principles,  not  perhaps 
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startling  and  original,  but  badly  in  need  of  being  reaffirmed.  Indeed, 
we  were  deliberately  interested  in  finding  the  foundations  of  the  Old 
Order,  in  discussing  values  and  truths  which,  being  basic,  cannot  be 
new.  We  came  to  understand  that  freedom  cannot  be  discussed 
outside  the  context  of  culture.  Culture  gives  freedom  to  man  in 
that  it  allows  him  to  control  his  destinies.  Man  frames  his  purposes 
in  terms  of  cultural  instrumentalities.  In  this  he  not  only  has  to  be 
taught  by  tradition,  he  not  only  receives  the  values  of  his  tribe  or 
his  nation;  he  also  works  these  out,  he  works  them  over,  and  in 
each  generation  he  has  to  reaffirm,  renew  and  revitalize  his  cultural 
heritage.  Here  already  freedom  enters  as  a  prerequisite  of  the  cultural 
process. 

Freedom  also  means  the  control  of  cultural  instrumentalities 
given  to  all  those  who  by  talent,  ability,  and  sense  of  responsibility 
can  be  entrusted  with  the  property  and  in  the  handling  of  artifacts 
or  mechanisms.  Here  also  freedom  allows  man  to  mobilize  talent, 
initiative,  and  moral  stamina,  all  of  which  are  indispensable  to 
culture.  Freedom  also  means  rewards  given  to  all  those  who  deserve 
them  through  the  work  of  culture. 

Freedom  thus  defined  can  also  be  denied  by  culture.  Freedom 
dies  when  human  nature  is  denied  to  man.  We  have  found  that  the 
essential  distinction  between  rules  of  freedom  and  rules  of  servitude 
hinges  round  the  use  of  brute  force  in  human  affairs.  When  force 
is  substituted  for  initiative  and  inspiration;  when  it  is  used  to  control 
work  and  to  spur  on  people  to  effort  against  their  wishes  and 
interests;  when  it  enters  as  a  more  or  less  masked  form  of  robbery 
to  deprive  people  of  what  they  have  earned,  we  have  the  incidence 
of  slavery  or  servitude  as  a  principle. 

In  our  analysis  of  anthropological  facts  we  were  able  to  observe 
certain  general  trends  of  evolution.  We  have  found  that  the  earliest 
cultures  live  in  what  we  termed  protodemocracy.  The  essence  of 
the  democratic  principle  was  determined  as  the  scope  given  to  people 
in  the  control  of  their  own  life.  The  most  direct  way  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  democratic  ends  is  a  guarantee  given  by  any  central  adminis- 
tration for  the  fullest  institutional  autonomy. 

We  found  that  protodemocracy  is  associated  with  the  tribal 
organization  on  the  cultural,  that  is,  national  principle.  The  tribe 
nation  is  the  widest  group  exercising  a  common  culture,  and  united 
by  language,  tradition  and  custom.  A  nation  is  intrinsically  a  peaceful 
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unit  and  a  type  of  integrated  community  where  freedom  is  not 
curtailed. 

We  found  that  as  soon  as  the  political  principle,  that  is,  the  legal- 
ized use  of  force  enters,  a  new  entity,  the  new  tribe  state  comes  into 
being.  Political  organization  implies  a  central  authority  and  a  military 
force  which  sanctions  the  decisions  of  the  authority.  The  state  in 
its  begiiinings  and  throughout  its  development  acts  as  a  general 
arbiter  and  moderator  between  its  component  institutions  and 
individuals.  It  also  assumes  the  control  of  military  power  and  carries 
on  internal  policing  as  well  as  external  defense  and  aggression. 

In  our  evolutionary  survey  we  found  also  the  two-phase  principle 
of  human  organization.  In  times  of  peace  human  beings  are  in- 
tegrated on  the  cultural  principle;  they  form  national  groups  engaged 
in  the  constructive  and  creative  tasks  of  the  exercise  and  development 
of  culture.  Such  conditions  are  controlled  by  the  principle  that 
freedom  is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  tradition,  for  the 
mobilization  of  talent,  and  thus  for  the  advancement  of  culture. 
The  military  phase  of  human  evolution  functions  as  an  agency  of 
cross-fertilization  and  thus  of  a  collateral  advancement.  It  also 
performs  in  its  early  stages  the  task  of  building  large  political  units. 

The  political  state  is  intimately  associated  with  war.  War  again,  in 
the  military  preparedness  which  it  implies,  in  its  main  activity  of 
fighting,  and  in  its  aftermath  of  victory  and  subjection,  is  the 
permanent  source  of  all  the  curtailment  of  freedom.  Such  phenom- 
ena as  the  use  of  violence,  slavery,  and  servitude,  have  occurred  in 
history  and  have  not  killed  civilization. 

When  a  complete  or  total  tyranny  and  suppression  of  freedom 
is  planned  for  the  future,  however,  we  have  seen  that  it  would  spell 
the  gradual  extinction  of  culture.  We  need  not  consider  this  even- 
tuality, however.The  democracies  will  win  the  war.  No  appeasement 
is  possible,  no  temporizing,  and  no  compromise.  Yet,  as  we  have 
constantly  seen,  victory  is  not  enough.  It  has  to  be  translated  into  a 
regime  fundamentally  opposed  to  totalitarianism  on  every  point 
and  on  every  principle.  Instead  of  the  doctrine  of  a  master  race  and 
master  nation,  we  postulate  complete  independence  to  be  given  to 
all  races  or  nations,  and  all  cultural  minorities.  A  culturally  united, 
integrated  group  is  not  and  cannot  ever  be  a  menace  to  any  of  its 
neighbors,  provided  that  it  is  deprived  of  military  force. 

As  regards  military  force,  we  have  found  that  the  essence  of 
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evolution  consists  in  the  gradual  extension  of  the  cultural  unit.  This 
extension  corresponds  to  the  development  of  real  cultural  interests 
which  integrate  a  group.  Thus  political  organization,  that  is  a  central 
system  of  legislative,  judicial,  administrative,  and  military  powers, 
must  follow  the  extent  of  real  common  interests  of  human  beings. 

At  the  present  stage  of  human  evolution  the  world  as  a  whole  is 
united  by  a  network  of  common  interests,  of  interdependencies  of 
one  nation  on  the  others  and  of  all  nations  upon  each  other.  This 
community  of  interests  is  political  in  that  wars  and  international 
disputes  cannot  be  localized.  It  is  economic  in  that  raw  materials 
as  well  as  the  products  of  industry  must  have  one  large  world  market, 
or  else  we  shall  have  perpetual  economic  warfare  with  unemploy- 
ment, depressions,  and  crises  throughout  the  world.  In  matters  of 
health  and  technology,  of  science  and  crime,  the  world  is  equally 
interdependent.  The  infectiousness  of  disease,  of  crime,  of  spiritual 
corruption,  of  falsehood,  has  become  world-wide.  All  this  means 
that  nowadays  the  world  must  choose  between  a  state  of  inter- 
national anarchy  or  of  international  law.  Since  law  cannot  exist 
without  sanctions,  and  sanctions  must  be  embodied  in  a  political 
organization,  we  need  a  Superstate,  a  World  Federation,  or  a 
Commonwealth  of  United  Nations  in  order  to  have  freedom  any- 
where or  everywhere. 

©         o  o 

Dr.  Carragan:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed  this  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  freedom.  Dr.  Malinowski  is  anxious  that 
we  should  have  a  discussion  and  I  would  be  happy  to  welcome  any 
comments  from  the  floor. 

Dr.  Mavor:  I  should  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  force  affects 
cultural  groups,  as  a  basis  of  authority. 

Dr.  Malinowski:  I  drink  that  if  we  were  to  study  family  authority, 
for  instance,  we  should  find  that  force  enters  there  in  various  forms 
of  constraint.  In  primitive  peoples  the  parents  are  notoriously  lenient 
to  their  children,  and  we  very  seldom  observe  actual  physical  punish- 
ment administered.  But  in  the  teachrng  of,  let  us  say,  fundamentals, 
sexual,  religious  and  ethical,  the  parents  have  two.  or  more  very 
effective  weapons.  They  have  the  weapon  of  withholding  nourish- 
ment, which  is  used  with  discretion;  but  more  effectively,  they  have 
the  weapon  of  what  is  now  called  withdrawal  of  affection.  They 
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have  sometimes  administered  slaps  and  administered  them  according 
to  the  best  precepts,  and  not  in  cold  blood,  as  it  were.  So  that  force 
and  compulsion  enter  very  often  in  the  beginning  of  that  process 
through  which  the  child  gradually  becomes  a  human  being,  a 
tribesman  or  a  citizen.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  constraint, 
authority  or  even  force  are  fundamental  attributes  of  the  physio- 
logical endowment,  which  makes  the  parent,  whether  male  or 
female,  more  lenient,  patient,  and  understanding  in  teaching 
children,  than  an  outsider.  Where  we  have,  as  in  the  totalitarian 
system,  a  systematic  disruption  of  the  parent-child  relation,  by  the 
child's  being  made,  at  the  age  of  six,  to  spy  upon  its  parents,  we  have 
something  which  disrupts  this  natural  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical relationship  between  the  older  and  younger  generation. 

Dr.  Carragan:  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Malinowski  if  he  would 
elaborate  a  little  upon  the  intellectual  justification  or  rationalization 
of  the  case  against  the  Fascist  or  Nazi  philosophy. 

Dr.  Malinowski:  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  do  that  completely,  I 
would  start  by  asking  why  it  is  that  under  present  conditions  some 
of  the  essential  aims  of  the  apostles  of  force  or  Nazism  do  not  work. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  status  of  slavery.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  every  word  in  the  recent  speech  of  the  German  Minister 
of  Culture  is  authentic.  But  I  know  that  the  program  of  the  Nazi 
regime  for  the  future,  in  case  of  a  German  victory,  includes  a  state 
of  serfdom  or  slavery  for  the  non-Herrenvolk.  And  this  is  not  a 
manner  of  speech.  Each  will  be  confined  to  a  specific  type  of  occu- 
pation. The  lesser  folk  will  not  be  allowed  to  intermarry  with  the 
higher  caste.  They  will  be  bound  in  their  movements  to  a  limited 
territory.  They  will  have  a  fixed  payment  for  their  labor,  and  will 
be  compelled  to  produce  a  certain  minimum  of  goods. 

Now  why  is  it  that  we  abolished  the  old-fashioned  slavery  which 
we  had,  for  instance,  in  this  country — the  Negro  slavery?  I  think 
that  the  explanation  that  slavery  does  not  pay  is  not  true.  Slavery 
always  pays.  It  always  has  paid.  But  the  situation  of  society  a  hundred 
years  ago  is  not  the  situation  today.  Technology  has  introduced  into 
our  modern  society  what  might  be  called  a  system  of  contagion. 
Five  hundred  years  ago,  if  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  it  might  well  be  confined  to  that  part.  Nowadays  it  spreads 
rapidly.  The  contagions  of  economic  depressions  and  economic 
differentiations,  of  riches  and  poverty,  have  been  running  all  over 
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the  world,  dogging  the  footsteps  of  every  copra  farmer  in  the  South 
Seas,  every  tobacco  grower  in  Cuba,  and  the  Arab  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  The  status  of  one  group  quickly  reacts  on  that  of  another. 
The  reaction  of  serfdom  on  any  group  is  to  demoralize  both  the 
upper  caste  as  well  as  the  lower.  You  cannot  introduce  the  racial 
doctrine  with  all  that  it  means,  and  the  national  doctrine,  without 
undermining  the  elements  of  the  higher  class  as  well  as  the  lower 
ones. 

The  problem  can  be  formulated  in  these  terms:  political  power  is 
always  power  based  on  physical  restraint.  Now  in  modern  Germany 
political  power  is  replacing  domestic  discipline.  "When  this  happens 
domestic  discipline  is  obviously  destroyed.  Training  is  no  more 
differential.  Controlled  training  in  the  school  and  university  and  in 
the  workshop  is  determined  politically.  What  do  I  mean  by  this? 
First  and  foremost,  at  the  present  time  for  people  in  all  institutions, 
technical  and  financial,  institutions  of  learning  or  worship,  advance- 
ment is  determined  by  political  adherence.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Nazis 
would  prefer  to  have  real,  first-rate  workmen,  first-rate  technicians, 
first-rate  overseers  and  first-rate  university  professors.  But  when  you 
have  a  system  based  on  violence  and  constraint,  you  can  hardly 
secure  these  ends;  you  cannot  trust  anybody,  and  for  those  in  the 
ascendancy,  their  interests  are  dependent  upon  the  permanency  of 
the  power  of  the  party.  Hence  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  we 
have  this  replacing  of  differential  influence  of  parent  and  institution 
by  party  adherence.  We  cannot  build  civilization  in  the  long  run  on 
that.  We  can  hardly  expect  a  sound  social  structure  when  the  loyalty 
is  inspired  by  fear. 

Even  assuming  that  all  Germans  are  sufficiently  stupid,  sufficiently 
inhuman  to  have  developed  a  passionate  attachment  to  Hitler, 
which  I  doubt;  even  on  this  assumption,  it  seems  impossible  that 
this  could  replace  the  loyalties  to  parents,  of  parents  to  children, 
of  husband  to  wife;  the  solidarity  of  people  working  together, 
thinking  together,  fighting  together,  because  they  are  engaged  in 
a  common  occupation  or  constructive  task.  This  attempt  at  the 
mechanization  of  society,  it  seems  to  me,  must  fail.  But  its  attempt 
is  an  absolute  necessity  where  violence  and  violence  alone,  politically 
organized,  has  to  supplant  all  the  other  qualities  of  men  and  women. 

Dr.  Van  Klosster:  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  many  out- 
breaks in  the  past  were  not  manifestations  of  the  same  underlying 
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principles  as  the  present;  weren't  they  old  forms  of  Nazism?  This 
thing  isn't  new,  but  something  that  must  have  happened  frequently 
under  different  circumstances  and  in  different  cases.  Isn't  that  so? 

Dr.  Malinowski:  Yes.  I  would  maintain  that  Nazism  or  totali- 
tarianism is  nothing  else  but  the  same  sort  of  regime  as  occurred 
many  times  in  the  past.  The  psychology  and  the  civilization  of  the 
predatory  bands  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars  which  for  centuries  lived 
on  the  southeastern  border  of  Poland,  and  invaded  us,  as  also  their 
ethics,  were  similiar  to  those  of  Nazism.  Such  groups  have 
developed  the  megalomaniac  attitude  of  dictators.  They  usually 
had  the  same  dictatorial  attitudes.  Even  you  or  I  would  embrace 
dictatorship  wholeheartedly  for  a  moment,  if  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  danger.  I  have  had  that  happen  once  to  me  on  the  sea, 
where  I  knew  I  was  in  danger.  I  was  in  a  small  boat  of  sixteen  tons, 
and  the  only  European  on  board.  The  rest  consisted  of  twelve  New 
Guinea  boys.  One  of  them  was  captain.  I  assure  you  I  hoped  that 
he  would  act  as  a  dictator,  and  I  would  have  obeyed  his  orders 
without  question.  If  he  had  asked  me  to  forswear  my  father  and 
mother  and  my  religion  I  would  have  done  it.  In  danger,  under 
extreme  stress  and  in  a  time  of  emergency,  it  is  foolish  to  speak  of 
liberty  and  democracy  as  a  principle,  and  to  sit  back  and  do  nothing. 
At  such  times  dictatorship  is  necessary,  at  least  for  discipline  and 
authority;  we  must  rely  upon  somebody  who  is  big  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  lead.  But  to  live  permanently  in  a  robber  band, 
and  live  only  on  war  and  predatory  expeditions  and  thus  install 
the  regime  as  an  institution  in  society,  is  disastrous.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful institution  for  Murder,  Incorporated.  The  more  one  studies  all 
the  elements  of  present-day  German  culture,  the  more  clearly  one 
sees  that  it  was  determined  from  the  outset  by  a  most  efficient  and 
wonderful  type  of  preparedness  and  philosophy.  It  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  I  know  many  over  there  who  teach  history  and  even 
mathematics,  not  from  the  universal,  but  from  the  Nazi  point  of 
view,  as  a  means  to  an  end;  the  end  being  the  one  great  people,  the 
greatness  of  its  one  leader  and  a  penetrating  organization  for  effec- 
tive military  action. 

Mrs.  Bray:  Would  you  say  that  the  same  thing  happened  in 
Russia  as  in  Germany? 

Dr.  Malinowski:  I  think  that  in  Russia  we  had  a  parallel 
phenomenon.  But  the  history  of  Russian  bolshevism  is  somewhat 
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different.  The  first  people  who  organized  it  were  certainly  idolized, 
but  in  a  different  way.  There  was  less  concentration  of  interest  in  a 
single  leader.  Germany  prepared  for  a  big  international  war.  Russia 
prepared  for  a  war  of  the  classes,  not  for  the  dominance  of  Russia, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  proletariat  throughout  the  world.  There 
are  elements  in  common  of  course.  But  the  present  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Germany  is  not  to  me  a  sufficient  and  convincing  argu- 
ment for  their  similiarity.  Russia  is  probably  militarily  weak  at  the 
moment,  and  Stalin  feels  that  he  cannot  stand  up  to  Hitler  at  present. 
In  both  countries,  however,  a  wholehearted  loyalty  has  to  be  im- 
posed, and  to  do  so  you  have  to  destroy  the  family;  you  have  to 
destroy  also  the  municipalities  and  you  have  to  subordinate  all  the 
provisions,  all  of  the  teaching,  all  of  the  cultural  activities  to  the  one 
end  and  to  this  end  only. 

Mrs.  Van  Velsor:  Do  you  tliink  that  from  past  history  those 
cultural  units  that  you  have  outlined  are  strong  enough  to  kill  or 
defeat  totahtarianism  in  the  end:  That  is,  the  family  and  so  on? 

Dr.  Malinowski:  Yes.  I  think  that  cultural  development  cannot 
be  carried  on  according  to  the  totalitarian  pattern.  Prophecy 
is  always  a  tempting  pursuit,  and  since  I  cannot  easily  resist 
temptation  I  will  follow  your  question.  Hitler  may  win  this  war. 
Britain  cannot  indefinitely  withstand  the  attack  of  the  whole  of 
organized  Europe.  Now,  if  Hitler  wins,  what  next?  That  great 
authority  on  international  forces,  Colonel  Lindbergh,  has  said  that 
Hitler  cannot  conquer  the  whole  world.  We  cannot  take  this  too 
seriously.  But  if  Hitler  did  conquer  the  whole  world,  if  we  had  one 
ruler,  one  despot,  one  mad,  low-class,  highly  stupid  and  mentally 
abnormal  person,  that  would  be  a  blessing  compared  to  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  prospect.  We  should  have  to  face  a  totaltiarian  world, 
that  has  four  or  five  hundred  millions,  whose  whole  endeavor,  whose 
whole  system,  has  been  diverted  to  one  end,  the  preparation  for  war. 
Can  we  face  that,  even  across  three  thousand  miles  of  water,  without 
preparing  for  war  also,  preparing  spiritually,  preparing  politically 
and  preparing  economically?  I  don't  think  so.  Hence  we  would  have 
another  totalitarian  power  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  live  in  a  totalitarian  world  and  remain  democratic.  The  prospect 
for  humanity  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  alternative  to  all  this 
is  an  all-out  war  of  the  remaining  democracies,  including  China, 
which  is  a  great  reserve  and  a  great  strength,  unless  we  allow  her  to  be 
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overrun  and  finished.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  still  an  old-fashioned 
adherent  of  the  idea,  the  American  idea,  of  a  confederacy  of  nations, 
in  which  we  would  have  full  cultural  autonomy,  self-determination 
of  nations,  but  in  which  we  would  use  political  power,  that  is  the 
power  of  weapons  and  violence,  only  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national order. 

Dr.  Carragan:  I  tliink  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  Dr. 
Malinowski's  time.  He  has  been  very  stimulating  and  his  concluding 
remarks  have  been  of  great  value  to  us.  We  again  extend  to  him 
our  hearty  thanks  for  corning  to  us  on  this  evening  of  very  bad 
weather.  I  suggest  that  we  give  him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
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Dr.  Carragan:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  meeting  is  being  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Rensselaer  Chapter  of  the  Sigma  Xi 
and  the  Woman's  University  Club  of  Troy.  As  president  of  Sigma 
Xi,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  most  grateful  to  the  Woman's 
University  Club  for  sharing  Dr.  Lerner  with  us  this  evening.  He  is 
a  hard  man  to  get  and  we  felt  we  should  have  him  to  help  us  round 
out  our  program. 

We  have  discussed  in  this  forum  so  far  the  biological  basis  of 
man's  nature,  the  origins  of  his  various  culture  patterns,  and  the 
significance  of  his  religious  beliefs.  Tonight  we  are  going  to  consider 
our  political  system  in  a  civilization  based  upon  science.  I  take  it  that 
it  is  generally  conceded  by  men  of  all  color  of  opinion  that  the 
scientist,  as  far  as  his  problem  at  least  is  concerned,  is  on  the  right 
track.  He  can,  when  all  else  fails  him,  retire  to  his  laboratory  and 
feel  at  least  that  he  has  someone  there  in  whom  he  can  have  full 
faith.  He  is  sometimes  disappointed  to  be  sure,  but  the  method  he  has 
for  doing  his  work  will  permit  him  to  make  a  ready  adjustment  to 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  A  plastic  and  adaptable  intellect  permits 
him  immediately  to  form  new  intellectual  tools  and  new  intellectual 
methods  to  meet  the  new  problem. 

Is  it  more  than  a  fair  hope  that  our  political  systems,  which  we  call 
democratic,  rest  by  their  very  nature  upon  that  same  temper  of  mind 
which  has  lent  fertility  and  survival  value  to  the  enterprises  of 
science? 

We  are  very  fortunate  this  evening  in  having  as  our  speaker  a  man 
who  is  not  only  a  recognized  scholar  in  political  science  but  one  who 
was  more  than  ready  to  discuss  our  question  when  it  was  proposed 
to  him.  In  speaking  to  him  before  the  lecture,  he  said  he  might  talk 
upon  anything  and  I  told  him  that  was  quite  the  rule  here  in  this 
forum;  so  we  may  expect  anything  from  him.  Our  speaker  will  be 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Franklin  Spafford,  President  of  the  Woman's 
University  Club. 
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Mrs.  Spafford:  The  Woman's  University  Club  is  doubly  honored 
tonight  in  being  invited  to  share  the  occasion  with  this  body  of 
learned  gentlemen  of  the  Rensselaer  Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  and  in 
being  invited  to  share  in  this  distinctly  masculine  domain,  the 
Rensselaer  campus.  We  are  grateful  for  both  privileges.  We,  of  the 
University  Club,  however,  are  chiefly  honored  in  having  as  our 
guest,  Professor  Max  Lerner  of  Williams  College.  Professor  Lerner 
comes  at  the  special  request  of  the  members  of  the  University  Club 
who  heard  liim  last  year.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  series 
entitled  "A  Revaluation  of  Our  Civilization."  Professor  Lerner  has 
already  spoken  at  least  once  in  Troy  this  year,  so  I  need  do  no  more 
than  remind  you  of  the  titles  of  his  two  books,  Ideas  Are  Weapons 
and  It  Is  Later  Than  You  Think.  Both  books  are  in  our  Troy  Library, 
and  let  me  add,  a  greater  part  of  the  time  out  than  in,  I  think.  And 
now,  with  no  further  ado,  I  will  introduce  Professor  Max  Lerner  of 
Williams  College,  whose  subject  is  "Democracy  In  a  Civilization 
Based  on  Science." 

Dr.  Lerner:  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Adolf  Hitler,  when  he  came 
into  power,  was  to  gather  together  all  kinds  of  books  and  pamphlets 
and  burn  them.  In  China,  an  army  harassed  by  the  Japanese,  always 
in  retreat,  a  nation  fighting  against  immense  odds,  has  managed  never- 
theless to  carry  along  with  it  books.  Among  the  things  that  the 
Chinese  cherish  most  are  their  universities.  As  the  Japanese  advance, 
the  Chinese  yield  inch  by  inch.  As  they  yield  they  break  up  their 
universities,  retreat  into  the  interior,  and  reassemble  their  universities, 
always  carrying  with  them  their  books. 

I  start  with  these  two  little  incidents  because  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
symbolic  of  two  attitudes  in  the  world  today.  The  burning  of  the 
books  by  the  Nazi  totalitarian  regime  indicates  a  culture  that  is 
taming  its  back  upon  science,  although  it  has  been  very  willing  to 
use  the  results  that  science  has  accumulated  so  far.  The  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  is  that  of  a  culture  which,  although  it  has  not  yet  caught  up 
with  the  scientific  achievement  of  the  west,  and  has  been  far  out- 
distanced in  its  application  of  scientific  techniques  by  the  Germans 
and  Japanese,  nevertheless,  has  its  face  turned  towards  science. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  disquieting  today  in  America  is  a  tendency 
all  over  the  country  to  what  may  be  called  a  burning  of  the  books. 
If  America  allows  itself  to  go  on  in  that  direction,  it  will  be  turning 
its  back  upon  its  own  deepest  scientific  traditions.  We  have  today 
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cropping  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country  committees  of  inquiry 
by  laymen,  who  would  be  highly  indignant  if  you  were  to  inquire 
into  their  businesses,  but  who  set  themselves  up  as  experts  on  the 
validity  of  the  textbooks  that  are  being  used  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  That  is,  in  a  figurative  sense,  at  any  rate,  a  burning  of  the 
books.  It  represents  a  basic  disrespect  for  the  scientific  outlook.  We 
have  also  today  all  over  the  country  a  tendency  to  cut  down  educa- 
tional expenses,  and  a  hostility  toward  the  social  sciences,  which  is 
again,  I  think,  an  expression  of  a  basic  fear  of  the  application  of 
reason  and  rationality  to  the  institutions  of  our  country  and  to  the 
outlook  of  our  world.  I  think  we  have  no  place  for  this  attitude 
within  our  own  traditions.  What  Hitler  did  in  the  burning  of  the 
books  represents  a  fairly  honest  act  on  his  part.  Honest  because  books 
are  the  symbol  of  the  continuity  of  a  cultural  heritage,  and  any  sys- 
tem of  ideas,  any  social  movement  that  turns  its  back  upon  the  social 
heritage  as  the  Nazi  movement  has  done,  must  honestly  and  neces- 
sarily take  the  attitude  toward  books  and  toward  science  that  the 
Nazis  have  taken.  What  they  lose  in  that  way  is,  I  think,  tremendous. 
They  lose  not  only  what  scientists  can  actually  accomplish  in  under- 
standing our  world  and  in  attempting  to  organize  it  naturally,  they 
lose  also  that  sense  of  excitement,  that  sense  of  adventure  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  new  truths  in  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  both  in  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  and  in  the  social  sciences.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  Hitler  to  burn  the  books  because  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
stifle  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  has  always  acted  as  a  dissolvent 
of  the  monopoly  of  political  and  economic  power  by  any  group  or 
by  any  class. 

I  feel  that  a  culture  that  sets  itself  against  science  by  rigidly  con- 
trolling and  frequently  stifling  the  activity  of  its  physicists,  its  biolo- 
gists, its  doctors,  its  engineers,  its  philosophers,  its  social  scientists,  as 
Nazi  culture  has,  cannot  survive.  I  speak  of  the  long  run  and  not  of 
the  calculable  future.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  if  we  do  not  act 
decisively,  that  the  Nazi  culture  will  not  only  survive  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  but  will  extinguish  our  own. 

There  have  been  many  of  us  in  our  own  democracy  who  have 
been  worried  about  the  recent  development  in  America  as  in  other 
democracies  of  anti-democratic  attitudes.  We  have  witnessed  in  this 
country  the  growth  of  an  anti-catholic  movement,  an  anti-liberal 
movement,  an  anti-labor  movement,  all  of  which  are  bad  for  the 
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future  of  our  country  if  they  are  allowed  to  develop.  These  move- 
ments are  usually  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  spread  —  that 
while  the  Jews  are  being  attacked  today,  tomorrow  it  may  be  the 
Protestants;  while  the  radicals  and  the  progressives  are  the  objects  of 
attack  now,  tomorrow  it  may  be  the  liberals.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
rather  curious  approach  to  the  problem.  Curious  because  it  attempts 
to  assess  the  danger  of  anti-democratic  movements  largely  in  terms 
of  a  sort  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  dominant,  more  or  less 
liberal  groups  who  are  today  safe,  but  tomorrow  may  not  be.  I 
call  it  an  undignified  approach.  The  reason  why  a  Protestant  must 
fight  attacks  on  Catholics,  the  reason  why  a  conservative  and  a 
liberal  must  fight  attacks  on  radicals  is  not  that  tomorrow  he  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  similar  attack,  but  because  this  whole  movement 
represents  the  kind  of  intolerance  which  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  a 
democratic  society.  It  is  not  the  selfish  fact  that  we  are  going  to  be 
endangered  tomorrow  that  makes  us  oppose  minority  persecution, 
but  the  fact  that  what  you  have  here  is  something  which  will  eat 
away  the  very  kernel  of  our  whole  democratic  life.  This  kind  of 
intolerance  is  hostile  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  with  its 
essential  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  ordinary  person,  its  feeling  for 
the  potentialities  of  the  ordinary  man  and  the  ultimate  equality  of 
all  classes  and  colors  and  races,  but  it  is  hostile  also  to  scientific  inquiry. 
It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  intolerance  which  has  led  to  the  expulsion  in 
Fascist  countries  of  the  great  scientists,  the  great  doctors,  the  great 
theorists,  the  great  technicians.  It  is  hostile  to  scientific  inquiry 
because  it  introduces  elements  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  basic  potenti- 
alities of  human  life  such  as  questions  of  religious  faith,  of  political 
opinion,  of  birth,  of  occupation.  And  by  introducing  irrelevant 
elements,  it  creates  ultimately  a  spirit  which  slacks  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  validity  of  fact,  and  disregards  the  internal  standards  of  truth 
which  I  call  science. 

I  do  not  believe  that  science  is  limited  to  the  fields  of  physics  and 
chemistry.  I  believe  that  although  we  in  the  social  sciences  may  not 
have  many  of  the  statistical  techniques,  the  accurate  measurement  of 
instruments  which  the  scientists  have,  we  do  have  something  which 
seems  to  me  more  important.  We  have  a  free  and  rational  inquiry,  a 
regard  for  fact,  a  regard  for  the  internal  validity  of  our  reasoning 
which  I  call  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the  scientific  spirit  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  analysis  of  politics,  of  society,  as  it  is  to  a  chemical 
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composition  or  a  new  engineering  construction.  I  often  talk  to 
people  who  after  a  very  eloquent  attack  upon  what  they  call  the 
totalitarian  regimes  will  turn  around  and  make  remarks  which  to  my 
mind  are  utterly  undemocratic  and  for  that  reason  in  the  long  run, 
utterly  unscientific.  Derogatory  comments  about  refugee  doctors, 
for  example,  or  statements  about  the  superiority  of  the  elite  to  the 
ordinary  man,  do  not  have  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  common 
people,  and  are  for  that  reason  basically  anti-scientific. 

Here  I'd  like  to  pause  and  say  a  few  words  about  the  place  of 
scientific  inquiry  as  I  have  tried  to  define  it,  under  a  democracy  and 
under  totalitarian  systems.  Let  me  start  by  saying  that  we  have  been 
witnessing  for  at  least  a  generation  now,  the  smashing  of  the  labora- 
tory. Professor  Carragan  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  a  scientist  could 
even  in  the  most  troubled  times  retreat  into  the  laboratory  and  find 
some  kind  of  refuge,  some  kind  of  place  where  he  could  think  with 
peace,  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  world  outside.  This  idea,  what- 
ever its  validity  may  be,  is  losing  its  attractiveness  for  the  ordinary 
person.  There  was  a  time  when  he  thought  that  what  the  scientist 
in  the  laboratory  and  the  scientist  outside  had  learned,  could  some- 
how remake  our  world.  There  was  a  time  when  he  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  indefinite  progress.  There  was  a  time  when  he  felt 
that,  somehow,  the  successive  increments  of  discovery  in  the  scientific 
field  could  create  for  us  a  world  not  only  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, but  also  a  world  of  basic  peace,  basic  order,  basic  security.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  scientist  has  been  one  of  America's  gods,  as  the 
thinker  in  other  fields  has  not  been  —  as  the  lawyer  has  not  been,  as 
the  politician  has  not  been,  as  the  intellectual  and  the  social  scientist 
have  not  been.  The  scientist  has  shared  the  idealization  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  along  with  the  baseball  player  and  the  movie  star.  And  in 
a  sense  he  has  done  something  to  deserve  it.  He  has  worked  hard  and 
unselfishly,  he  has  devoted  himself  with  an  almost  religious  devotion 
to  what  he  regarded  as  truth  unhampered  by  any  other  consideration. 
In  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  devotion  he  has 
rivaled,  I  think,  almost  any  other  group  in  our  country.  How  then, 
shall  we  explain  the  fact  that  science  has  lost  the  evocative  power 
that  it  once  had  for  the  American  people  as  a  whole?  I  think  it  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  people, 
that  science  has  been  unable  to  control  the  world  which  it  created. 
What  science  has  done  has  been  to  devote  itself  to  techniques,  to 
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means,  to  devices,  to  procedures;  it  has  not  thought  of  such  questions 
as  "What  good  is  it?"  "What  for?"  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?"  "How  are  you  going  to  control  it?"  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  the 
place  of  the  scientist  to  devote  himself  both  to  his  own  scientific 
inquiry  and  to  these  other  problems.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  what 
we  have  had  in  this  country  as  elsewhere  has  been  a  fatal  split,  a  split 
between  the  man  of  scientific  temper  who  cared  only  about  the 
development  of  procedures  and  means  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  man  of  philosophic  temper  who  cared  only  about  ends 
and  purposes.  There  has  been  a  division  of  labor  between  the  two, 
which  has  caused  an  impassable  gulf. 

The  scientist  has  tended  to  think  of  the  social  philosopher,  the  social 
thinker,  as  a  man  shut  up  in  an  ivory  tower,  a  man  above  the  reality 
of  things,  a  dreamer,  a  putterer,  and  the  social  thinker  on  the  other 
hand  has  tended  to  think  of  the  scientist  as  a  measurer,  a  man  limited 
in  his  outlook,  a  technician  essentially.  And  this  split  between 
our  men  of  action  and  construction  on  one  hand,  and  our  men  of 
thought  and  purposes  on  the  other,  has  been  thus  far  nearly  fatal  to 
us  because  there  has  been  no  working  together  between  these  groups 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  purpose  and  meaning  to  science  or  to  give 
substance  and  order  and  some  pragmatic  basis  to  our  thought.  Part 
of  my  plea  tonight  is  for  a  reuniting  of  these  two  approaches.  For 
both  groups  must  understand  that  each  without  the  other  is  muti- 
lated and  that  one  cannot  possibly  survive  without  the  other  within 
what  we  call  our  democratic  community. 

What  about  science  and  the  future?  Let  me  first  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  science  is  incompatible  with  totalitarianism.  I  wish  I 
could  believe  it;  I'd  like  to  believe  it.  Much  of  our  tliinking  is,  of 
course,  wishful  thinking.  The  best  basic  distinction  between  people 
that  I  know  is  the  distinction  which  William  James  once  drew 
between  the  tender-minded  and  the  tough-minded  persons.  The 
tender-minded  person  brings  with  himself  a  picture  of  what  the 
object  will  be  when  he  looks  at  it.  What  he  sees  is  not  the  object  as  it 
appears,  but  the  picture  he  had  in  his  mind.  A  tough-minded  person, 
when  he  looks  at  the  object,  sees  the  object  itself,  no  matter  how 
horrible  it  may  be  to  him.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  today  can  afford  to 
do  any  tender-minded  tliinking,  any  wishful  tliinking. 

I  say  I  wish  I  could  think  that  science  and  totalitarianism  are  incom- 
patible. But  they  are  not.  We  know  that  because  we  have  seen 
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science  being  used  in  totalitarian  states  and  used  with  considerable 
effect.  I  would,  myself,  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success 
thus  far  of  the  Nazi  war  machine  and  the  Nazi  economic  machine  in 
their  struggle  for  world  power  has  been  the  ability  of  the  Nazis  to 
turn  the  scientific  achievements  that  had  already  been  developed  to 
their  own  purposes.  Hitler  and  his  war  lords  and  propaganda  lords 
have  known  how  to  take  the  things  that  we  have  developed  and  to 
extract  from  them  utilities  which  we  have  not  begun  to  see.  In 
mechanical  warfare,  in  the  making  of  synthetic  products,  and  in 
various  other  uses  of  science  and  scientific  methods,  the  Nazis  have 
been  able  to  get  the  jump  on  the  democracies,  to  move  faster  and  so 
far  to  move  farther. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this?  Does  it  mean  that  we  must  look 
forward  with  deep  pessimism  to  the  extinguishment  of  our  demo- 
cratic effort?  Does  it  mean  that  we  must  admit  that  the  Nazis  can 
make  a  more  successful  use  of  science  than  we  can?  I  don't  think  so. 
But  here  I'd  like  to  make  a  rather  important  distinction.  Scientific 
methods  when  they  have  once  been  developed,  are  neutral.  They 
can  be  used  to  destroy  mercilessly  civilians  in  cities  of  nations  that 
have  never  wanted  war;  for  a  merciless  bombardment  of  children  in 
England;  or  they  can  be  used  as  the  R.  A.  F.  has  used  them  —  for 
defense  against  that  kind  of  bombardment.  Among  the  many 
unforgettable  things  that  Churchill  has  said,  with  his  gift  for  phrases, 
was  his  remark  about  the  R.  A.  F.:  "Never  in  history  have  so  many 
people  owed  so  much  to  so  few."  That  is  true  of  course.  Never  in 
history  has  machine  warfare  been  as  important  as  it  has  become,  and 
when  we  think  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  machine  as  it  is  used  by 
the  Nazis,  we  must  also  think  of  the  defensive  uses  and  even  the  con- 
strue tiveness  of  the  machine  as  used  by  the  democratic  powers. 
Today  we  can't  afford  to  be  cynical  and  contemptuous  of  engines  of 
destruction.  Today  we  must  make  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
Walter  Reuther,  a  young  automobile  labor  leader  who  offered  us 
the  Reuther  plan  for  airplane  production,  said  significantly,  "The 
battle  of  Britain  will  be  decided  not  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton, 
but  on  the  assembly  lines  of  Detroit." 

I  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  rather  distinguished  gentleman 
in  New  Haven,  who  was  always  a  sort  of  William  Morris  socialist, 
a  believer  in  the  arts  and  crafts  approach  to  things.  He  said,  "Isn't  it 
true  and  shouldn't  you  write  an  essay  to  show  that  what  is  really 
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wrong  in  the  world  today  is  not  the  Nazis  but  the  machine  ?"  He 
said,  "I  remember  some  years  ago  traveling  with  an  Italian  who 
talked  very  persuasively  about  Fascism  as  the  coming  thing  in  the 
world." 

I  wrote  him,  "I'm  sorry,  you'll  have  to  write  that  essay  yourself. 
I  can't  write  it  because  I  don't  believe  that  what  is  wrong  today  with 
the  world  is  the  machine.  The  machine  is  neutral;  the  assembly  lines 
of  Detroit  are  neutral.  Just  as  they  are  being  used  today  for  demo- 
cratic purposes,  they  can  be  used  for  very  anti-democratic  purposes." 
Therefore,  the  important  thing  about  the  machine  is  this.  First,  how 
does  scientific  advance  take  place,  and  second,  what  are  the  purposes 
to  which  scientific  advance  is  put?  And  here  I  think  we  can  look  at 
the  Nazi  system,  at  the  whole  totalitarian  system  and  say,  here  we 
have  the  advantage  over  you  in  both  the  calculable  future  and  the 
long-run  future. 

What  was  the  great  century  of  science?  The  17th  century.  Doesn't 
that  have  some  meaning?  It  does,  because  the  17th  century  was  also 
the  beginning  of  the  liberal  democratic  nation  and  the  beginning  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  You  have  there  something,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  historical  accident,  by  no  means  a  coincidence.  The 
science  which  is  today  being  used  by  the  totahtarian  states  for 
destructive  purposes,  for  the  naked  quest  for  power,  for  the  domina- 
tion of  the  known  world,  that  science  has  not  been  developed  by  the 
Nazis;  it  has  been  developed  by  the  democratic  liberal  spirit  among 
men  who  dared  to  do  the  things  they  did  because  they  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  free  inquiry.  They  were  encouraged  to  study  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try, and,  as  well,  the  laws  of  our  society.  So  far,  I  am  completely 
convinced  that  what  the  Nazis  have  been  able  to  do  in  making  use  of 
scientific  advances  that  we  have  made,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  by 
any  comparable  further  scientific  advances  because  you  cannot  have 
that  kind  of  advance  unless  you  have  a  sense  of  the  worthwhileness 
of  the  things  you  are  doing. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run,  if  the  uses  to  which  science 
is  put  are  destructive  uses,  they  will  have  a  destructive  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  who  are  creating  the  instruments,  who  are 
operating  the  instruments,  who  are  handling  the  ideas.  In  the  short 
run,  Hitler  has  been  able  to  build  up  a  group  of  fanatical  devotees, 
a  group  almost  drugged  by  the  devotion  that  they  have  to  their 
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leader  and  to  his  cause.  In  the  short  run,  Hitler  has  been  able  to  create 
around  himself  an  elite  consisting  partly  of  a  governing  bureaucracy, 
partly  of  an  army  group,  and  to  some  extent  of  a  group  of  business 
men  and  technicians.  But  in  the  long  run,  the  destructive  uses  to 
which  these  groups  have  put  scientific  devices  and  ideas  cannot  help 
but  have  a  damaging  and  ultimately  a  deadening  effect  upon  science 
itself. 

Hermann  Rauschning,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Nazi 
party,  wrote  a  book  about  it  which  he  called  The  Revolution  of 
Nihilism.  It  is  a  curious  book  because  it  is  written  by  a  man  who 
once  had  a  reactionary  outlook.  Rauschning  became  a  Nazi  because 
he  believed  that  the  Nazi  party  and  the  Nazi  outlook  were  conserva- 
tive forces  that  would  save  him  from  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
devasting  effects  of  Socialism.  But  he  found  that  he  was  wrong.  He 
found  that  Nazism  was,  as  he  put  it,  Nihilistic;  that  it  had  no  fixed 
ends;  that  its  expressed  ends  shifted  with  each  new  situation;  that 
Hitler  could  be  a  conservative  one  day  and  a  Bolshevist  the  next; 
that  he  could  attack  the  Communists  one  day  and  make  a  pact  with 
them  when  it  proved  convenient. 

In  the  long  run,  scientists  will  not  be  able  to  give  their  devotion 
to  this  nihilistic  creed.  Science,  scientists  and  scientific  techniques  are 
being  used  by  the  Nazis  and  are  compatible  with  immediate  totali- 
tarian ends,  but  in  the  long  run  there  is  a  basic  contradiction  between 
the  two. 

I  don't  think  this  is  tender-minded  thought.  It  is  an  attempt  such 
as  all  of  us  must  make  to  understand  what  the  long  run  forces  are  and 
what  the  basic  relation  is  between  the  efforts  of  science  and  the 
campaign  of  history.  One  of  the  things  that  has  bothered  many  of  us 
recently,  and  that  includes  people  in  the  natural  sciences  as  well  as 
social  sciences,  is  not  only  the  discovery  that  scientific  techniques  can 
be  used  for  destructive  purposes,  but  that  one  of  the  premises  of  the 
centuries  of  great  hope,  the  17th  and  18th  and  19th  centuries,  was 
completely  false.  That  premise  was  that  rationalism  governed  the 
universe;  that  reason  determined  the  way  in  which  men  organize 
their  societies  and  govern  themselves.  We  have  found  out,  of  course, 
that  that  isn't  true.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  the  20th  century  scientist  will  prove  to  be  the  advances  made 
in  the  exploration  of  the  irrational  in  men.  I  discovered  this  rather 
obvious  but  essential  truth  at  a  lecture  I  once  heard  at  a  university  to 
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which  Alvin  Johnson  had  invited  scholars  and  scientists  from  the 
totalitarian  countries  to  come  and  carry  on  their  work  with  some 
sense  of  security.  I  went  there  to  hear  the  lectures  of  one  of  the  great 
German  political  theorists  who  found  it  impossible  to  continue  living 
in  Germany.  I  remember  he  said,  "There  is  one  distinction  that  you 
perhaps,  in  America  won't  understand  as  we  Germans  understand  it, 
because  you  haven't  been  through  the  experiences  that  we  have  been 
through."  He  said,  "Men  possess  thoughts,  but  ideas  possess  men." 
And  as  we  thought  about  it,  we  understood  it. 

"Men  possess  thoughts."  As  long  as  you  are  dealing  with  rational 
inquiry,  with  logic,  with  common  premises  such  as  exist  between 
the  teacher  and  student,  between  friend  and  friend  —  as  long  as  you 
are  dealing  with  the  intellectuals  it  is  possible  to  say  that  men  control 
their  thoughts.  But  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  consider  social  struggles 
between  people  who  no  longer  have  common  premises,  as  soon  as 
you  get  to  the  vast  ideas  of  Nazism,  Bolshevism,  Communism, 
Fascism,  Democracy,  Americanism,  then  I  think  you  have  to  say 
that  those  ideas  possess  men  in  the  same  way  in  which  our  New 
England  ancestors  once  believed  that  men  were  possessed  by  spirits. 
We  are  living  today  in  an  era  of  a  streamlined  witchcraft  of  vast 
ideas  —  the  witchcraft  of  skilled  propaganda  groups  who  manipu- 
late ideas  which  can  touch  the  irrational  in  people,  which  play  on 
their  deepest  and  profoundest  emotional  chords. 

We  have  learned  that  the  human  animal  in  periods  of  great  crises 
moved  by  irrational  but  compelling  impulses  can  be  rather  terrifying. 
The  human  animal  can  be  sadistic,  completely  cruel,  vengeful, 
utterly  ruthless,  filled  with  hate,  ridden  by  insecurity.  This  is  a 
rather  unattractive  picture  of  man,  and  because  it  is  unattractive 
many  of  us  have  tended  to  ignore  the  force  of  the  irrational.  Even 
the  scientist  has  tended  to  be  discouraged  by  it.  In  his  universe  he 
does  not  have  to  deal  with  the  irrational  emotional  factors  —  the 
factors  that  possess  men.  In  his  universe,  men  possess  thoughts  or 
things.  As  a  result  his  impulse  like  others  in  our  society  has  been  to 
reject  the  idea  of  the  irrational,  or  having  admitted  it,  to  say  "De- 
mocracy is  impossible,  because  democracy  depends  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  men  are  rational,  the  assumption  that  men  are  good,  the 
assumption  that  men  can  govern  themselves.  And  haven't  we  dis- 
covered from  what  the  Nazis  have  done  in  Europe,  from  what 
revolutionary  violence  has  done  everywhere,  haven't  we  discovered 
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that  men  are  not  rational,  but  irrational?"  How  about  that?  Does 
that  mean  that  the  outlook  for  democratic  survival  and  for  real 
survival  is  impossible?  I  don't  think  so. 

Thomas  Mann,  the  great  German  novelist  who  came  to  this 
country  as  an  exile  from  Germany,  once  said  in  a  speech  he  made  at  a 
luncheon  that  when  he  had  read  Freud  who,  as  you  know,  emphasized 
the  irrational,  unconscious  drives  in  people,  he  had  got  quite  an 
iUumination.  And  Mann  went  on  to  speak,  as  you  know  from  his 
recent  books,  of  the  coming  inevitable  victory  of  democracy.  After 
his  talk  I  asked  him,  "How  about  it?  How  do  these  two  go  together? 
If  it  is  true  that  man  is  what  the  Freudian  says  he  is,  that  it  is  the  un- 
conscious drives  in  him  that  count,  that  it  is  the  irrational  emotional 
impulses  that  count,  can  you  really  believe  in  the  inevitable  triumph 
of  democracy?  Doesn't  that  mean  that  Hitler,  or  others  who  are  able 
to  manipulate  our  emotions  with  ruthlessness,  are  going  to  be  able 
to  survive  in  the  future?" 

Mann  said,  "No.  In  the  past  when  we  went  on  the  assumption 
that  men  were  wholly  rational,  we  were  like  people  working  in  the 
dark.  We  didn't  know  what  human  nature  really  was  like  and 
because  we  didn't  know,  when  we  tried  to  build  a  democracy,  we 
were  building  a  structure  on  sand.  Now  we  know,  and  because  we 
know,  we  will  be  able  to  build  our  democracy  far  more  realistically, 
not  on  sand,  but  on  the  sure  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  what 
people  really  are  like." 

That  to  me  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  insights  that  I  have  had, 
because  what  it  does  is  to  reconcile  and  to  reconcile  adequately  the 
new  insights  into  the  irrational  in  men,  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of, 
because  of  recent  experience,  with  the  possibility  of  building  a 
working  democracy. 

"Well,"  you  may  say,  "that  is  all  very  well  theoretically;  you  can 
reconcile  these  two  things.  But  have  we  done  that  and  are  we  likely 
to  do  that?"  And  to  that  I  want  to  devote  my  talk  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Let  me  first  of  all  say  that  my  answer  is,  "I  don't  know."  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  make  one  of  those  "rah-rah-for-democracy" 
speeches.  There  has  been  a  little  too  much  oratorical  slobbering  over 
democracy  by  people  who  never  really  understood  the  difficulties 
that  are  involved  in  it,  and  people  who  haven't  the  courage  and  the 
stamina  and  the  will  to  do  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  make 
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democracy  survive.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
does  not  He  in  our  stars;  it  lies  in  ourselves.  The  answer  depends 
wholly  upon  the  clarity  with  which  we  understand  the  nature  of 
our  world,  the  courage  and  realism  that  we  show  in  approaching 
our  problems. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  question  of  the  clarity  with  which  we  look 
at  things.  And  here  I  must  tell  you  about  the  fellow  who  never 
seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  a  job,  until  eventually  his  sister  married  a 
railroad  president.  Then  he  got  a  job  with  the  railroad,  tending  a 
switch.  About  a  week  later  there  was  a  terrific  crash  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  commands  our  destinies,  sent 
a  man  over  to  examine  the  situation.  He  asked  the  switch  operator 
how  it  happened.  The  switchman  said,  "Well,  I  looked  up  and  there 
was  the  *20th  Century'  coming  down  the  track  at  a  terrific  rate  of 
speed.  I  thought  that  was  all  right  until  I  looked  in  the  other  direc- 
tion and  saw  the  'Commodore  Vanderbilt,  corning  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed,  both  of  them  heading  toward  each  other  on  the  same 
track." 

"Well,"  said  the  examiner,  "what  did  you  do?" 

"What  did  I  do?  Why  I  put  my  head  in  my  hands  and  I  said, 
'What  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  railroad!'  " 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people  today  who  call 
themselves  devoted  exponents  of  democracy,  to  look  around  at  their 
world  and  put  their  heads  in  their  hands  in  the  same  way.  They  see 
two  political  systems,  two  social  systems,  two  ideological  systems, 
two  ways  of  life,  rushing  toward  each  other  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed 
and  they  say,  "What  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  world!  How  perfectly 
fantastic;  it  can't  work!"  The  answer  to  that  is,  "Of  course  it  can't, 
if  you  don't  do  something  about  it." 

It  isn't  given  to  all  of  us  to  sit  near  the  switch  which  controls 
events.  But  it  is  given  to  all  of  us,  whether  we  are  in  positions  of 
importance  or  not,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  are 
confronting  each  other  in  this  world,  to  understand  them  unsenti- 
mentally,  without  any  wishful  thinking,  without  any  tender- 
mindedness,  and  to  take  our  part  in  determining  the  outcome  in 
America.  We  do  not  need  to  feel  fatalistic  about  the  course  of  events, 
to  feel  that  the  stages  through  which  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  passed  were  already  marked  out  long  ago,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  particularly  but  sit  by  at  this  rather  bad 
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show  and  not  be  amused.  If  it  were  true  that  there  is  nothing  more 
that  we  can  do  as  individuals,  then  I  suppose  we  had  better  shut  up 
shop,  bring  the  sign  of  the  store  inside  and  go  home  and  play  bridge. 
If  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do,  then  we  had  better  go 
find  a  good  detective  story  and  leave  events  to  be  shaped  by  some 
kind  of  inevitable  force  outside. 

I  don't  think  it  is  true.  I  think  that  human  beings  are  not  only  the 
anvil,  they  are  also  the  hammer.  I  think  we  shape  and  are  shaped.  I 
think  that  what  happens  to  any  country,  within  certain  limits, 
depends  upon  what  the  leader  and  what  the  masses  of  people  in  that 
country  decide  they  want  to  do  and  the  extent  to  which  they  exert 
themselves  to  do  it.  I  say  "within  certain  Hmits,"  because  there  are 
certain  things  I  believe  impossible  for  America  as  for  other  countries. 
We  shall  never  return  to  the  period  when  we  thought  there  would 
be  mdefinite  progress  if  only  we  invented  enough  new  gadgets, 
when  we  thought  that  if  the  government  only  kept  its  hands  off 
things,  if  we  could  have  complete  laissez-faire,  if  every  individual 
followed  his  own  interest,  the  total  result  would  add  up  to  the  com- 
mon interest.  We  shall  never  return  to  the  same  world  we  once 
knew;  that  relatively  decent,  relatively  comfortable  world.  We  are 
being  pushed  forward  inevitably  by  historic  forces.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  there  is  only  one  choice  that  we  can  make  in  the  future,  and  that 
choice  is  some  form  of  Fascism,  some  form  of  Communism,  some 
form  of  Caesarism.  There  are  many  choices  that  He  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  if  it  is  true  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  abandon  the 
relatively  simple  economic  and  political  system  of  the  past  and  the 
relatively  simple  approach  that  we  wanted  toward  a  sure  world  of 
science  and  progress. 

What  are  those  choices?  And  how  shall  we  achieve  them?  We 
recently  have  had  some  rather  interesting  advice  in  this  country 
from  some  of  our  writers  and  theorists  to  accept  without  much 
question  and  without  much  fight  the  doctrine  of  the  inevitable. 

You  all  know  the  little  book  that  Mrs.  Lindbergh  has  published. 
She  calls  it  The  Wave  of  the  Future.  And  once  you  have  penetrated 
the  surface  veneer  of  beautiful  Smith  English  with  which  Mrs. 
Lindbergh  has  invested  her  ideas,  you  find  that  she  is  saying  some- 
thing pretty  important.  What  she  is  saying  is  this:  This  is  a  war 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  the  "have  nations"  and  the 
"have-not  nations";  this  is  a  war  between  the  forces  of  the  past  and 
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the  forces  of  the  future;  Hitler  is  only  the  scum  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  the  future.  The  scum  will  disappear  later  but  today  it  is  part 
of  the  wave  of  the  future. 

I  call  that  uncritical.  I  call  that  more  beautiful  in  its  poetical  sym- 
bolism than  it  is  accurate  in  its  analysis  as  social  thought,  because 
what  it  involves  is  the  premise  that  in  this  wave  of  the  future,  there 
is  only  one  possible  political  and  social  form  and  that  is  Hitlerism. 
And  that  I  deny.  Mrs.  Lindbergh's  position  implies  a  kind  of  resig- 
nation, which  means  that  we  have  given  up  the  battle  before  we  have 
even  started  fighting.  It  must  be  very  clear  that  even  the  young  and 
generous  groups  of  people  in  this  country  don't  want  to  fight  with 
the  forces  of  the  past  against  the  forces  of  the  future.  Nobody  wants 
to  battle  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  if  you  identify  Nazism  with  the 
wave  of  the  future,  what  you  are  doing  is  cutting  away  the  very 
foundation  of  potential  resistence  to  the  spread  of  Nazism  over  the 
world. 

But  there  are  alternative  choices  to  accepting  this  "wave  of  the 
future"  which  Mrs.  Lindbergh  with  her  relative  ignorance  of  social 
science  did  not  see.  What  are  those  alternatives?  Let  me  illustrate 
them  by  telling  you  of  a  three-cornered  exchange  of  letters  in  The 
Nation  in  which  I  recently  participated.  It  was  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Lawrence  Dennis,  Frederick  Schuman  —  my  colleague  at 
Williams  —  and  myself.  The  series  was  called  "Who  Owns  The 
Future?"  Dennis  said,  in  effect,  "Fascism."  He  didn't  call  it  Fascism, 
he  called  it  Socialism.  But  his  argument  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 
Capitalism  and  democracy  are  through.  They  are  like  a  run-down 
clock.  They  no  longer  have  any  dynamic.  Capitalism  can't  work. 
Democracy  can't  work,  because  people  are  irrational,  because 
democracy  represents  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  The  future  lies  with  socialism  and  with  the  rule  of 
some  kind  of  an  elite,  a  select  few  who  will  impose  their  will  upon 
the  masses  and  will  show  the  masses  what  to  think  and  what  to  do. 
He  spoke  also  of  the  necessity  for  doing  away  with  our  two-party 
system,  of  the  necessity  for  having  a  single  party.  He  spoke  of  the 
party  state  as  being  the  state  of  the  future  dominant  group,  as  in  the 
Nazi  party,  the  Communist  party,  and  he  spoke  of  the  fact  with  a 
kind  of  longing.  "It  can't  be  resisted,"  he  said.  "It's  coming;  there's 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it,  because  democracy  and  capitalism  are 
both  worn  out." 
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Well,  Mr.  Schuman,  who  a  decade  ago  wrote  a  brilliant  book 
showing  up  the  real  nature  of  Nazism,  gave  a  rather  interesting 
answer.  He  said,  "You  are  right.  Capitalism  is  through,  democracy 
is  through.  Caesarism  must  come,  but  let's  have  an  American  Caesar- 
ism,  rather  than  a  Hitler  Caesarism.  Let  us  show  a  will  for  survival; 
let  us  be  tough-minded;  let  us  be  realistic;  and  let  us  show  these 
Nazis  where  to  get  off." 

My  own  answer  was  a  little  different.  I  agreed  with  both  Mr. 
Dennis  and  Mr.  Schuman  that  the  world  we  have  known  is  not  a 
world  that  we  can  return  to.  I  agreed  that  individual  capitalism  is 
through  and  that  naive  democracy  which  thinks  that  somehow  with- 
out much  effort  the  people  in  the  plenitude  of  their  intelligence  will 
set  things  right.  I  believe  that  what  we  shall  have  to  have  in  the 
future  is  decisive  action  and  drastic  reconstruction  of  our  economic 
system.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  should  or  can  be  carried  out  success- 
fully except  through  democratic  procedures.  I  believe  that  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  future  will  be  different  from  the  one  of  the  past;  it 
will  not  be  tender-minded  but  tough-minded,  realistic;  that  it  will  be 
dynamic;  that  it  will  be  able  to  do  the  jobs  that  the  dictatorships 
have  done,  but  without  sacrificing  our  two-party  system,  without 
sacrificing  our  freedom  of  thought  or  speech.  And  I  ended  up  with  a 
plea  for  what  I  call  a  democratic  dynamism,  which  would  give  to 
people  in  America  and  all  over  the  world  a  democratic  mechanism 
which  can  do  the  jobs  for  which  governments  and  societies  exist  in 
the  world  and  do  them  quickly,  effectively  and  well  with  no  sacrifice 
of  the  things  that  any  Caesarism  would  have  to  sacrifice,  even  an 
American  Caesarism. 

There  was  a  considerable  response  from  this,  the  most  interesting 
an  editorial  in  our  esteemed  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  which  showed 
dissatisfaction  particularly  with  my  contribution.  What  they  said 
was  in  effect.  "Mr.  Lerner  talks  of  a  democratic  dynamism.  Doesn't 
he  understand  that  when  you  speak  of  dynamism  you  are  already 
using  a  Fascist  concept?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  democratic 
dynamism.  To  say  that  democracy  must  act  as  Mr.  Lerner  says  it 
must  act,  is  to  act  irrationally,  which  is  already  a  surrender  to 
Fascism." 

My  answer  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  was  that  if  this  was 
going  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  they  intended  to  support  American 
intervention  and  to  fight  Nazism,  our  cause  was  lost  at  the  very 
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beginning.  Because  if  it  is  true  that  the  Nazis  have  a  monopoly  on 
dynamism,  then  we're  sunk.  If  it's  true  that  only  they  can  claim  to 
give  the  people  of  the  world  the  things  that  they  want  from  a  govern- 
ment, economic  security,  then  we  might  just  as  well  give  up  at  the 
very  start,  because  if  we  take  that  point  of  view,  we  are  going  to 
prove  that  the  greatest  prophet  of  our  age  was  Lloyd  George  who 
said  of  the  British  democracies  under  Chamberlain,  "Always  too 
little,  always  too  late."  What  I  am  suggesting  as  the  common  prob- 
lem for  men  of  science  and  thought  in  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  social  sciences  is  the  problem  of  working 
out  the  conditions  and  the  forms  and  the  techniques  of  a  democratic 
dynamism. 

Maury  Maverick  has  given  the  best  definition  of  democracy  I 
know.  "Democracy  is  simple;"  he  said,  "democracy  is  liberty  plus 
groceries."  If  you  accept  that  definition,  then  what  do  you  have? 
The  Nazi  state  has  been  able  to  give  people  groceries  in  exchange  for 
their  liberty.  They  have  exchanged  their  liberty  for  potatoes.  They 
have  exchanged  their  liberty  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The  Germans 
have  been  willing  to  take  this  —  we  can't  blame  them.  We  can't 
stand  up  and  say,  "Now  look  here,  democracy  is  better,"  because 
under  the  circumstances  "democracy"  is  only  a  catch-word  to  them. 

Making  a  living  isn't  enough,  that  is  true.  Making  a  life  is  more 
important.  But  you  can't  make  a  life  unless  you  are  first  able  to  make 
a  living.  Bread  is  not  all.  Ideals  are  important.  But  the  people  who 
haven't  got  bread  are  going  to  find  it  rather  hard  to  keep  their  atten- 
tion on  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  ideals.  And  so  I  say,  the  first 
job  for  a  democratic  dynamism  is  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  guarantee 
its  citizens  real  economic  security. 

Today  we  are  putting  men  back  to  work  very  rapidly.  Why? 
Because  the  government  has  found  something  for  them  to  do  and 
has  been  willing  to  spend  enough  money  to  put  them  to  work  doing 
it.  The  chances  are  that  we  may  still  be  faced  with  the  unemployment 
problem  within  a  year  or  so,  but  this  will  be  small  compared  with 
the  eleven  million  unemployed  we  had  when  we  started  our  defense 
boom.  We  have  found  a  method  of  putting  people  back  to  work 
and  we  have  found  it  in  a  war  economy  and  for  war  purposes.  There 
were  people,  several  years  ago,  who  said,  "It  is  possible  through 
government  control  of  expenditures,  through  huge  governmental 
public  works,  through  the  creation  of  consumer  power  by  the 
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government,  to  put  men  back  to  work."  They  were  laughed  at  then 
but  today  we  are  following  their  advice.  Only  we  are  building  battle- 
ships and  airplanes  and  destroyers.  And  the  question  is,  "After  this 
war,  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  learn  the  lesson  of  how  to  create 
employment  and  apply  some  of  these  same  techniques,  not  to  the 
building  of  battleships  and  destroyers,  but  to  the  building  of  school- 
houses  and  public  roads  and  bridges?" 

We  are  today  moving  toward  some  kind  of  planned  economy. 
I  don't  think  we  have  moved  nearly  far  enough  yet.  But  just  as 
people  laughed  at  the  idea  of  creating  employment  years  ago,  so  they 
rejected  the  need  for  democratic  economic  planning.  But  today  we 
all  realize  that  planning  is  something  you  have  to  do  or  else  you 
won't  win  your  war.  And  what  is  true  about  winning  the  war  is 
just  as  true  about  wirining  the  peace,  and  it  is  far  more  important  to 
win  your  peace  than  to  win  your  war. 

In  the  foreign  policy,  too,  Britain  and  France  have  shown  time 
and  time  again  in  the  past  few  years,  that  they  lacked  the  courage 
and  aggressiveness  to  act  in  time  and  to  act  effectively.  America  has 
learned  from  their  experience.  The  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration in  the  foreign  field  has  been  firm  and  aggressive.  Roosevelt 
has  not  waited  for  events  to  force  him  to  act  as  the  British  did.  But  I 
believe  that  we  shall  have  to  move  forward  even  more  rapidly  than 
we  have  done  so  far  if  democracy  is  to  survive. 

One  of  the  things  that  stops  us  today  is  our  fear  of  leadership.  We 
have  done  leadership  the  indignity  of  repudiating  it  and  being  afraid 
of  it.  We  are  afraid  that  big  men  will  dominate  us.  We  have  lived  as 
the  savage  lives  in  continual  fear  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us. 
That  hasn't  been  true  of  America  in  the  past.  America  in  the  past  has 
been  an  affirmative  nation,  able  to  open  the  forests,  build  the  factories 
and  the  mills,  create  our  institutions  —  a  really  affirmative  and  coura- 
geous nation.  But  in  recent  times  we  have  tended  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  fear  of  anybody  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  leader.  I 
think  we  are  begirining  to  learn  that  this  is  wrong.  Remember  this: 
Strong  presidents,  strong  leaders  are  far  less  dangerous  in  a  democracy 
than  in  dictatorships.  Because  in  dictatorships  there  is  no  way  of 
controlling  them.  In  democracies  we  have  a  way  of  controlling  them. 
We  can  periodically  endorse  or  repudiate  them  at  the  polls.  Only  in 
a  democracy  can  followers  have  genuine  dignity.  Only  in  a  democ- 
racy can  you  afford  the  luxury  of  great  leadership. 
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We  can  be  proud,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  we  have 
developed  leaders  who  have  courage,  imagination  and  tenacity. 
Besides  Churchill,  England  has  in  Bevin  and  Morrison  a  new  kind  of 
leadership.  In  America  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whatever  you  may  think  of 
him,  is  a  man  who  is  going  down  in  American  history.  On  the  labor 
side  we  are  beginning  to  develop  men  like  Philip  Murray,  who  show 
a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  whole  nation  and  a  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  whole  democratic  venture  decisively. 

These  new  developments,  this  new  decisiveness  in  political  and 
economic  organization  and  in  leadership  show  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
democratic  dynamism  to  develop.  Can  this  democratic  dynamism 
develop  in  time?  I  don't  know.  We  shall  have  to  move  very  fast.  I 
don't  know  whether  we  will  be  able,  with  any  kind  of  surety,  to 
control  events  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  prevent  the  Nazi  threat 
from  overtaking  the  world.  But  I  agree  with  Roosevelt's  remark 
that  "Whatever  you  think  of  the  time  now,  it  will  never  be  earlier." 
And  America  and  England  have  a  true  democratic  morale  which,  in 
the  long  run,  will,  I  think,  be  able  to  win  out.  But  victory  will  come 
to  us  only  if  we  can  organize  our  potential  power,  quickly  and  with 
decisiveness.  We  shall  win  the  war  and  we  shall  win  the  peace  only 
if  we  can  face  the  future  and  not  face  the  past.  We  must  prove  not 
by  words  but  by  acts  that  we  believe  in  the  expansion  of  the  demo- 
cratic idea,  in  giving  to  the  common  man  all  the  things  that  govern- 
ment must  give  to  all  people,  in  giving  labor  its  rights,  in  creating  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  scientist  can  pursue  his  free  inquiries,  in 
religious  tolerance,  in  the  competition  of  ideas.  Ultimately  this  war 
will  be  won  by  people  who  believe  in  democracy. 

Harold  Laski  once  said,  "If  the  leaders  of  a  nation  ask  their  fol- 
lowers to  die  for  a  dream,  those  followers  have  a  right  to  ask  in  whose 
behalf  that  dream  is  being  dreamt?"  Democracy  is  a  dream.  It  is  the 
greatest  dream  that  men  have  dreamt  in  modern  times.  But  remem- 
ber this,  that  unless  you  can  get  the  large  mass  of  people  to  believe  in 
it  as  well,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  effective,  either  abroad 
or  at  home.  If  democracy  is  simply  a  dream  of  preserving  the  status 
quo,  of  living  securely  and  comfortably  in  our  own  world  and  keep- 
ing the  common  man  in  his  place,  then  we  are  not  going  to  arouse 
the  kind  of  belief  in  it  which  will  successfully  oppose  the  Nazi  prom- 
ises. But  if  we  show  that  our  dream  offers  security  and  opportunity, 
the  free  competition  of  ideas  and  civil  liberties  for  all,  then  I  believe 
democracy  will  prove  inextinguishable. 
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Dr.  Carragan:  Dr.  Lerner,  as  a  scientist  I  have  been  thoroughly 
inspired  by  your  talk.  Tough-minded  or  tender-minded,  it  seems 
to  me  very  good  science. 

Before  we  have  our  discussion  I  would  like  to  speak  for  the 
scientist  or  perhaps  I  should  say  some  of  the  scientists. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  Dr.  Lerner  when  he  says  there 
must  be  a  close  accord  between  the  scientist  and  the  social  philos- 
opher or  there  will  be  disaster  for  our  civilization.  And  it  must  be 
something  more  than  mere  sympathetic  understanding;  it  must  be 
something  more  dynamic;  something  which  stems  from  a  funda- 
mental temper  of  mind. 

I  had  not  meant  to  imply  in  my  opening  remarks  that  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  scientist  to  retire  to  his  ivory  tower  and  forget  his 
human  world. 

It  was  that  he  might  retire  to  his  cabinet  on  occasion  and  remember 
that  in  which  he  had  learned  to  have  full  faith,  the  spirit  of  his  science. 

If  any  peace  came  thereby  it  would  be  the  peace  that  comes  from 
reassurance. 

As  witness  to  all  this  we  have  this  evening  a  social  philosopher 
speaking  before  a  science  forum. 

And  now  we  will  have  a  discussion.  Dr.  Lerner  suggested  that  we 
have  a  very  free  discussion,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  welcome  any 
questions  from  the  floor. 

Professor  Bray:  I  will  expose  myself  to  get  the  questions  started. 
In  a  very  early  part  of  your  speech,  Dr.  Lerner,  you  mentioned  cer- 
tain irrelevancies  that  are  frequently  injected  into  the  intellectual 
discussion  of  democracy.  You  mentioned  the  irrelevance  of  religious 
faith,  for  instance.  Exactly  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Dr.  Lerner:  What  I  mean  is  that  whether  a  man  is  a  Catholic,  a 
Protestant,  a  Jew  or  a  Holy  Roller,  is  irrelevant  to  his  place  in  our 
society.  He  must  not  be  judged  by  his  belief,  but  by  his  work  as  a 
citizen.  I  would  say  that  the  whole  problem  of  what  a  man's  religious 
beliefs  are  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  the  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  of  people,  and  to  their  place  in  their  professions  and  in  their 
communities. 

Professor  Bray:  I  agree  with  your  last  remark.  But  in  your  talk 
you  spoke  of  means,  and  then  of  ends  and  purposes.  Those  means  and 
those  ends  and  purposes  are  techniques  invented  by  man  to  achieve 
the  good  life.  Isn't  it  possible  that  some  forms  of  religious  faith  might 
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interfere  with  those  means  and  ends?  Suppose  some  subject,  related 
to  means  and  ends,  is  being  discussed  and  the  scientific  evidence  is 
preponderantly  on  one  side,  and  relevant  to  the  means  to  be  used, 
isn't  it  possible  that  one's  religious  faith  might  prohibit  one  entirely 
from  considering  the  evidence;  and  therefore  make  it  impossible  to 
adopt  the  means?  Isn't  it  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a  democratic 
faith,  that  one  at  least  have  reliance  in  human  judgment  based  on  an 
openness  of  mind?  And  may  not  some  forms  of  religious  faith,  really 
based  on  assumptions  but  believed  as  fact,  make  such  judgments 
inherently  false? 

Dr.  Lerner:  That  is  right,  and  may  I  emphasize  again,  I  believe 
completely  in  that.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  against  any  form  of 
intolerance  is  that  it  prevents  you  from  having  a  competition  in  ideas. 
Reading  recently  of  Thomas  Jefferson  —  he  didn't  have  the  tra- 
ditional religious  views  of  his  contemporaries;  he  came  awfully  close 
to  being  an  atheist,  and  by  and  large,  he  was  not  only  the  greatest 
democrat,  but  probably  the  greatest  democratic  theorist  that  we 
have  had.  People  ought  to  go  back  a  bit  to  read  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  was  one  of  the  really  great  minds  of  our  times. 

Dr.  Patterson:  Dr.  Lerner,  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past, 
our  so-called  American  democracy  has  been  fairly  dynamic  as  in  the 
old  days  of  rugged  individualism,  when  people  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  wealth.  There  seems  to  have  come  a  clog  in  that 
machine,  in  that  opportunity  and  industry  today,  and  we  have  a  lack 
of  dynamism.  You  made  a  new  dynamism,  but  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss 
yet  to  see  where  the  incentive  for  the  individual  with  ability  is  going 
to  come  into  the  picture. 

Dr.  Lerner:  A  very  good  question.  The  gentleman  believes  in  the 
pursuit  of  one's  own  individual  interest.  Today  that  is  no  longer 
possible.  What  are  we  going  to  substitute  for  that  incentive? 

Let  me  first  start  by  saying,  we  once  had  two  dynamics.  We  once 
had  an  individualistic  dynamic  opening  up  a  country  rich  in  human 
resources.  There  were  large  forests  to  be  cleared,  large  mineral  de- 
posits to  be  exploited,  railroads  to  be  built,  markets  to  be  opened. 
America  could  afford  to  move  along  in  seven-league  strides.  Remem- 
ber the  Paul  Bunyan  mythology.  We  were  in  a  sense  a  huge  Paul 
Bunyan,  moving  along  in  seven-league  strides.  We  could  afford  to 
waste  a  great  deal.  We  wasted  huge  timber  resources,  huge  mineral 
resources  of  every  kind,  huge  soil  resources.  We  could  afford  to;  we 
were  expanding. 
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The  second  dynamic  we  had,  which  I  think  is  generally  overlooked 
but  which  to  me  is  even  more  important  —  was  the  dynamic  of  a 
political  democracy.  This  was  not  only  a  country  in  which  a  man 
had  to  build  a  career  for  himself,  but  a  country  in  which  people 
could  find  the  freedom  that  had  been  denied  them  elsewhere,  a 
country  in  which  the  individual  who  had  been  crushed  by  the 
tyrannies  of  Europe  could  once  more  stand  up,  talk  as  he  pleased, 
worship  as  he  pleased,  take  part  in  the  government,  have  a  hand  in 
fashioning  it  and  work  along  with  his  fellows  in  building  it  up.  One 
of  the  really  exciting  books  that  we  ought  to  be  rereading  today  is  a 
book  written  over  a  century  ago,  a  French  book  called  Democracy  in 
America.  The  author  came  here  in  the  i83o's  to  find  out  how  this  new 
idea  was  working.  What  did  he  look  for  here?  Capitalism?  No,  he 
came  to  study  democracy.  He  looked  for  the  spirit  of  equality,  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  people,  the  belief  which  to  him  was  a 
strong  belief  —  that  the  ordinary  person,  the  ordinary  mechanic,  the 
ordinary  farmer  is  as  good  as  the  other  fellow  in  governing  himself. 

You  remember  that  Jefferson  once  said,  "They  tell  us  that  men  are 
incapable  of  governing  themselves.  Are  they  then  capable  of  govern- 
ing others,  or  is  there  some  new  tribe  of  angels  called  Kings,  that  are 
different  from  ordinary  human  beings  ?" 

My  own  parents  came  from  Russia.  They  came  here  when  I  was 
four  years  old.  Why  did  they  come?  Not  because  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  get  wealthy,  but  because  they  wanted  a  home  in  a 
place  where  they  could  have  a  sense  of  human  dignity,  where  they 
could  stand  up  as  humans  and  where  their  children  could  have  a 
chance  to  stand  up  in  the  future.  And  that  is  the  story  of  millions  of 
people  who  came  into  this  country.  And  that  dynamic  of  democracy 
was  not  individualistic.  The  frontier  was  a  place  where  you  did  things 
together,  not  separately.  You  built  houses  together;  you  defended 
yourself  against  wild  animals  and  Indians  together. 

I  think  that  one  of  these  dynamics  —  the  democratic  dynamic  — 
must  be  maintained  both  in  the  economic  field  and  the  political  field. 
In  the  economic  field,  we  have  to  maintain  it  by  changing  our 
economy  now  when  it  is  possible,  instead  of  waiting  until  it  is  no 
longer  possible,  to  a  controlled  capitalism.  Capitalism  can  be  con- 
trolled by  all  the  groups  that  have  a  stake  in  our  society  —  by 
management,  by  ownership,  by  workers,  by  investors,  by  consum- 
ers, by  technicians,  by  theorists.  These  are  all  functional  groups  in 
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our  society  that  have  a  stake  in  its  welfare.  I  think  we  can  reorganize 
our  capitalism  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  these  groups  responsible  and 
to  give  others  a  share  with  them  in  its  control.  When  we  have  done 
that,  capitalism  will  work.  And  that  is  our  only  chance  for  making 
capitalism  work.  If  we  do  it,  we  can  make  this  a  place  where  people 
can  think  freely,  and  can  offer  their  children  that  prospect  for  the 
future. 

Remember  this,  that  one  of  the  things  that  has  undermined  the 
belief  in  democracy  has  been  ten,  eleven  or  twelve  million  people 
who  cannot  find  a  niche  for  themselves.  If  you  reconstruct  your 
economy  with  new  controls  so  as  to  give  opportunity  once  more  to 
real  talent,  to  the  men  who  want  to  go  out  to  the  world,  who  want 
to  use  their  brains,  who  want  to  get  work,  you  will  have  a  restora- 
tion of  both  your  economic  dynamic  and  political  dynamic. 

In  a  democracy,  the  individual  does  count.  We  don't  exist  just  to 
develop  the  mass.  We  exist  to  develop  potentialities  within  indi- 
viduals. I  don't  believe  in  a  mass  society.  To  me  the  purpose  of  any 
society  is  ultimately  to  have  a  career  open  to  talent  and  to  give  the 
individual  a  chance  of  showing  what  is  in  him.  There  are  millions  of 
children  born  to  people  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  people  in  the  coal 
mines,  people  from  the  rural  slums,  that  never  have  a  chance  to 
become  individuals.  What  we  want  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  show 
their  individualities.  I  don't  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  created  with  equal  talents.  But  all  men  should 
have  an  equal  chance  to  show  what  is  in  them.  Some  will  show  them- 
selves the  geniuses  that  they  are,  some  will  show  themselves  the 
morons  that  they  are,  and  most  of  them,  like  most  of  us,  will  come 
in  between. 

Mr.  Rodney  Simons:  Do  you  think  Great  Britain  is  ready  to  state 
its  war  aims  ? 

Dr.  Lerner:  I  think  the  British  don't  want  to  state  their  aims  now. 
Why  not?  The  reason  why  they  don't  want  to  state  their  aims  is  the 
same  reason  why  a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  doesn't  proceed  to 
deliver  a  dissertation  on  how  you  would  redecorate  it.  He  tries  to 
put  the  fire  out.  I  think  that  makes  sense. 

Another  reason  is  that  Great  Britain  is  now  fighting  for  its  very 
life.  And  the  government  realizes  that  you  can  unify  people  on  the 
basis  of  saving  their  children  from  bombardment,  but  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  unify  them  so  well  if  you  talk  about  the  best  kind 
of  society  after  the  war. 
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Having  said  this  let  me  go  on  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ment of  aims  can  be  one  of  the  most  heartening  tilings  in  building  up 
the  morale  of  the  democratic  forces  all  over  the  world.  This  involves 
me  in  a  somewhat  complex  discussion  of  how  I  think  the  war  may 
be  won  if  at  all.  I  don't  think  England  will  be  able  to  win  the  war 
alone.  I  think  they  are  saying  so  mainly  as  a  form  of  propaganda 
today.  I  think  a  mass  invasion  of  the  European  continent  would  be 
risky  and  I  don't  believe  America  would  want  to  spare  the  man- 
power that  would  make  it  possible.  This  war  will  be  won  by  who- 
ever has  control  of  air  and  sea-power.  England  has  thus  far  had  con- 
trol of  sea-power,  although  that  is  now  weakening.  Furthermore,  I 
think  that  England  will  gradually  be  able  to  subject  the  German 
industrial  centers  to  the  kind  of  bombardment  that  will  ultimately 
mean  a  crippling  of  the  very  sinews  of  war  for  Germany.  It  will  mean 
a  crack-up  in  the  whole  German  war  machine  —  a  crack-up  which 
will  then  become  the  prelude  to  the  real  destruction  of  Germany 
which  now  has  to  come  from  the  subjected  people  of  continental 
Europe,  not  from  England  and  America,  but  from  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Austria,  etc.  Germany's  greatest 
potential  enemies  are  these  people  who  have  watched  their  popula- 
tions exterminated  with  a  cold  ruthlessness  such  as  history  has  not 
seen  before. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  rebellion  against  Germany  isn't  going 
to  come  because  we  hope  and  pray  for  it.  It  will  come  only  if  and 
when  the  Nazi  power  is  first  shown  to  be  vulnerable  by  the  capture 
of  air-power  from  the  Nazis.  That  will  happen  when  British  air- 
planes begin  to  give  the  German  industrial  cities  and  factories  some- 
thing of  the  medicine  which  the  English  have  been  taking.  The 
German  morale  isn't  as  strong  as  the  British  morale.  There  is  only  a 
minority  group  that  really  believes  the  Nazi  creed.  The  rest  of  the 
people  have  sat  by  and  suffered.  They  have  been  afraid  to  move 
because  they  have  had  the  entire  organized  force  of  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment against  them.  Once  the  Nazi  power  is  dented  by  some  kind  of 
defeat,  then  you  will  get  the  kind  of  uprising  within  Germany  which 
I  think  we  can  hope  for  eventually.  But  neither  the  anti-Nazi  forces 
within  Germany  nor  the  democratic  forces  in  German-dominated 
countries  will  ever  have  the  hope  and  courage  necessary  to  a  vic- 
torious uprising  unless  we  can  assure  them  that  the  kind  of  world 
that  will  replace  the  world  of  Nazi  Europe  is  a  genuine  democracy. 
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That  is  why  I  think  we  ought  to  state  war  aims  in  England  and  in 
America. 

Dr.  Carragan:  Dr.  Lerner,  I  am  sure  we  owe  you  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  this  thoroughly  inspiring  talk,  and  to  me  a  very  heart- 
ening talk.  You  have  given  us  plenty  to  take  home. 

I  suggest  we  give  Dr.  Lerner  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 
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Dr.  Carragan:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  of  our  meet- 
ings of  this  forum  on  "A  Revaluation  of  Our  Civilization."  We  have 
felt  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  we  should  take  stock  of 
our  civilization;  when  we  should  form  an  opinion  of  those  things 
which  we  can  dispense  with  and  of  those  things  which  we  must 
preserve  at  all  costs. 

The  race  of  man  is  on  the  march  again.  I  do  not  speak  in  a  military 
sense  at  all,  but  rather  about  something  deeper,  more  fundamental. 
Our  scientific  heritage  has  been  bought  out  of  blood  and  suffering 
and  we  feel  that  its  gift  of  mind  tempered  with  human  compassion 
and  understanding  carries  the  seeds  of  our  salvation.  We  feel,  also, 
that  any  educational  enterprise  should  have  as  its  main  object,  not 
the  training  merely  of  good  scientists  or  good  engineers,  but  rather 
the  training  of  effective  and  intelligent  citizens.  Any  educational 
philosophy  which  has  a  shorter  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  us  to 
lack  the  statesmanship  which  the  situation  demands;  so  we  organized 
this  forum  this  year  around  the  subject  of  human  life. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  men  got  together  in  a 
western  university  for  the  purpose  of  talking  until  they  had  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  universe.  The  chief  mentor  of  the  group,  the  chief  dis- 
turber of  the  peace,  the  Socratic  gadfly,  if  you  wish,  was  none  other 
than  Professor  Archie  Bray,  now  head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
of  the  Institute.  I  trust  you  will  not  be  dismayed  when  I  say  that 
another  member  of  that  group  is  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
And  so  it  is  most  fitting  that  Professor  Bray  should  introduce  him 
to  you. 

Before  Professor  Bray  takes  the  floor,  however,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  for  the  last  two  years  to  act  as  chair- 
man for  these  meetings,  and  during  that  period,  Professor  Bray  has 
been  my  program  chairman  and  I  would  like  to  thank  him.  This 
forum  for  this  year  was  his  idea  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  felt  that 
it  has  been  most  valuable  and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
here  at  the  Institute. 

Well,  Professor  Bray. 
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Professor  Bray:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Carragan.  I  know  that  when  a 
man  begins  to  talk  about  the  good  old  days  it  is  a  sign  of  his  aging; 
but  I  would  like  to  regress  a  little  this  evening  and  relate  a  personal 
experience  that  would  be  one  of  the  highlights,  I  think,  in  any  man's 
life. 

It  is  said  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  But  wjiat  young  man 
wants  to  gather  moss  and  become  a  mossback?  At  least  that's  the  way 
I  felt  about  life  when  I  was  younger.  I  felt  that  I  could  fairly  well 
extract  what  nourishment  for  the  soul  there  was  in  any  one  place  in  a 
year  or  two  at  most,  and  then  I  felt  the  urge  to  seek  new  pastures. 

There  came  a  day,  many  years  ago  now,  when  the  urge  to  move 
came  upon  me.  I  packed  up  all  my  belongings  in  a  cigar  box  and 
shipped  them  to  a  friend  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  meandered  down 
to  the  freight  yards  in  the  great  city  of  Seattle,  and  sought  a  con- 
venient boxcar  attached  to  an  outgoing  train.  Success !  We  began  to 
move !  After  several  experiences  of  being  thrown  out  on  my  head 
and  having  to  wait  for  the  next  freight,  I  finally  secured  a  hand-and- 
foot  hold  on  the  bars  under  a  good  boxcar  and  held  on  for  dear  life. 
About  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  train  stopped  at  a  little 
place  in  Montana.  I  didn't  know  where  we  were,  and  didn't  intend 
to  get  off,  but  the  brakeman  spotted  my  feet  sticking  out  beyond  the 
bars  and  pulled  me  out.  In  language  I  wouldn't  like  to  repeat  in  this 
company,  he  told  me  to  "vamoose" —  and  I  "vamoosed"!  I  strolled 
into  the  railroad  station  and  washed  up  a  bit.  You  know  one  gets 
rather  dirty  traveling  underneath  a  boxcar,  and  one's  clothes  get 
soiled,  but  that  is  not  very  important.  Then  I  strolled  up  the  main 
street  and  found  a  little  hole  in  the  wall  which  Bruce  and  I  remember 
well.  I  went  in  there  and  had  a  "stack  o'  wheats,"  a  great  big  high 
stack  of  piping  hot  wheat  cakes  with  butter  and  syrup,  or  what  was 
supposed  to  be  syrup,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  all  for  a  dime.  That  was 
good.  Then  I  wandered  up  town,  feeling  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  ready  to  absorb  what  of  life  the  place  offered.  I  found  myself  in 
Missoula,  and  learned  that  there  was  a  university  there.  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  town  before  but  it  was  pleasant  and  the  weather  bright 
and  warm,  so  I  decided  to  stay  a  while. 

I  had  to  get  a  job,  so  I  went  to  the  President  of  the  University  and 
asked  him  for  a  job.  He  looked  me  up  and  down  in  my  "traveling 
suit"  and  rather  shook  his  head.  After  a  little  conversation  he  sent 
me  to  the  great  dean  —  the  Dean  of  Education.  Perhaps  he  thought 
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I  needed  one.  After  some  questioning  I  got  a  job.  It  was  a  job  in  the 
library.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  not  looking  at  books !  It  was  a 
job  that  demanded  a  strong  back  and  a  weak  head.  But  I  took  it.  I 
also  enrolled  in  the  summer  school  —  I  worked  in  the  library  at  night. 
I  took  some  courses  —  one  was  Economics.  I  don't  know  why  I  took 
that.  One  was  on  delinquent  children;  that  seemed  more  apropos; 
also  some  biology.  They  were  interesting  enough,  but  not  my  main 
diet. 

During  the  summer  I  met  one  or  two  young  men  who  inspired 
me  and  I  decided  to  stay  on  as  Instructor  in  Biology.  I  never  regretted 
the  decision,  for  during  the  next  three  years  there  gathered  together 
in  that  little  university  a  coterie  of  young  men — of  such  talent,  such 
diversified  interest  and  such  a  consuming  desire  to  know — that  has,  I 
think,  rarely  been  duplicated  anywhere.  For  some  reason  or  other 
they  honored  me  with  their  company.  We  decided  to  form  a  little 
society,  to  discuss  all  sorts  of  questions,  to  present  papers  and  to 
expound  any  ideas  relevant  or  irrelevant  that  happened  to  possess  us. 
We  called  our  little  group  the  Authentic  Society,  held  our  meetings 
in  the  Biological  Laboratory,  roasted  hot  dogs  or  steaks  and  rambled 
on  into  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

Among  these  young  men,  out  of  eighteen  that  I  can  clearly  recall, 
twelve  are  today  nationally  and  internationally  eminent.  One  is  Dr. 
Harold  Urey,  Nobel  Prize  man,  who  spoke  to  our  chapter  of  Sigma 
Xi  a  short  time  ago.  I  remember  well  a  paper  presented  by  Urey  as  a 
sophomore,  a  paper  which  would  have  done  any  Ph.D.  Credit. 
Others  are  Dr.  Raleigh  Gilchrist,  Dr.  G.  Wells,  George  H.  Johnson, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  Dr.  Bober,  Clar- 
ence Streit,  author  of  Union  Now,  and  others  whom  you  all  know. 
Amongst  them  was  our  speaker  this  evening,  Dr.  Bruce  Campbell 
Hopper.  I  remember  well  his  first  paper.  He  was  a  sophomore,  and 
discussed  with  deep  philosophical  insight  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  our  idea  of  God. 

Dr.  Hopper  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Illinois,  and  came  to  Montana 
seeking  an  education  rather  than  a  diploma.  You  all  know  the  story 
of  the  young  man  who  went  to  the  University  and  got  into  trouble 
with  the  Dean.  The  Dean  said  to  him,  "Young  man,  you'll  never  be 
educated."  But  ultimately  the  young  man  scraped  through  and 
received  a  diploma.  He  then  went  to  the  Dean  and  flourishing  his 
diploma  remarked,  "Look  at  that,  big  boy.  Educated,  by  God!" 
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"No,"  said  the  Dean,  "graduated."  Hopper  didn't  care  about  diplo- 
mas and  he  told  me  tonight  something  I  didn't  know,  that  he  did  not 
take  his  first  degree  for  eight  years  after  I  left  Montana.  But  he  was 
not  idle  in  the  meantime.  He  studied  at  Oxford  University  and 
traveled  in  practically  every  part  of  the  world.  He  has  been  a  reporter 
on  the  Great  Falls  Leader,  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  and  the -China 
Free  Press  and  was  editorial  writer  on  the  last  mentioned.  Then  he 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  stayed  three  years.  He  knows  Russia  and 
the  Russian  people.  During  the  last  great  war  he  was  in  the  Aero- 
nautical Service  of  France,  and  has  been  recuperating  from  innumer- 
able forced  landings  and  gassings  that  he  experienced  during  that 
trying  period. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  a  list  of  all  his  activities.  He  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation  and  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  His  publications 
and  papers  are  numerous.  He  has  written  monographs  on  Siberia's 
population  capacity,  and  the  Potentials  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  He 
was  honored  to  deliver  the  Lowell  Lectures,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Pan-Sovietism,  and  which  have  been  translated 
into  Croatian.  His  travels  and  contacts  and  study  have  given  him  a 
clear  insight  and  comprehension  into  world  affairs. 

I  can  be  forgiven  perhaps  for  feeling  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  my  life  —  to  introduce  to  the  Rensselaer  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Xi  one  who  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  one  of  a  young  band  of  scholars  with  whom  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  in  the  long  ago,  and  which  remains  a  unitary 
group  in  the  spirit  to  this  day.  However  far  dispersed,  we  hear  from 
one  another  once  in  a  while.  Only  a  year  or  so  ago,  Dr.  Hopper  tells 
me,  he  was  working  among  the  library  shelves  in  the  great  Weidener 
Library  at  Harvard,  when  someone  nudged  him  and  said,  "Do  you 
remember  the  old  Authentic  Society?"  He  didn't  know  who  the 
stranger  was  at  first,  as  he  had  not  seen  him  for  years,  but  soon  they 
fell  to  reminiscing  on  the  good  old  days. 

It  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express  to  present  to  this 
audience,  Dr.  Bruce  Campbell  Hopper,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  at  Harvard  University,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  "What  of 
the  Future?" 

Dr.  Hopper:  Dr.  Carragan,  Professor  Bray,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men:   I  am  very  much  moved  by  the  remarks  of  my  old  friend, 
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Professor  Bray.  We  used  to  call  him  Major,  using  the  term  in  its 
comparative  sense.  He  was  a  Socrates,  drifted  into  a  virgin  field  in 
Montana.  We  did  cluster  about  him  because,  although  he  was  a  man  of 
higher  education,  he  was  utterly  unspoiled  by  education.  And  so,  we 
drank  coffee  late  into  the  night,  discussed  all  manner  of  relevant  and 
irrelevant  subjects  and  built  the  world,  in  our  imaginations,  more 
to  the  heart's  desire.  As  I  was  saying  to  Professor  Carragan  tonight, 
"Professor  Bray  is  a  type  of  man  one  doesn't  forget  in  after  years." 

The  subject  that  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  with  you  —  What 
of  the  Future? —  is  opportune  at  this  time  of  tragedy  in  world  affairs. 
We  live  in  a  time  of  lengthening  shadows,  when  even  the  stout  in 
heart  quail;  when  the  shallow  in  mind  emulate  Scarlett  O'Hara  and 
say,  "We  won't  tliink  on  it  today;  we  will  think  on  it  tomorrow"; 
a  time  when  only  those  with  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  resilience 
of  the  common  man  can  see,  beyond  the  shadows,  the  streaks  of 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  I  should  like  to  speak  for  that  faith,  a  faith  in 
man  and  a  faith  in  God.  And  I  am  happy  to  speak  to  scientists;  the 
scientists  have  the  keys  to  the  future;  but  as  a  historian  I  feel  that  they 
will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  neglect  history  entirely. 

Consider  the  situation  of  Britain  today.  I  think  to  find  a  parallel  in 
historic  significance  to  this  struggle  between  Nazi-Prussianism  and 
"Britainism"  we  must  go  back  in  history  to  the  duel  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  Rome  was  intolerant  of  a  rival.  The  Carthaginians 
were  the  true  seafaring  folk.  Had  they  continued  to  exist  it  is  likely 
that  America  would  have  been  discovered  and  opened  up  a  thousand 
years  earlier.  There  would  have  ensued  less  unevenness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nations,  which  is  the  major  cause  of  all  great  wars.  Roman 
institutions  would  have  matured  in  a  sounder  economy,  with  less 
reliance  on  gold  and  slaves  for  currency.  But,  given  the  shortsighted 
momentum  of  a  militant  people,  the  Romans  insisted  on  the  annihi- 
lation of  Carthage.  In  202  B.C.,  five  hundred  Carthaginian  ships 
were  taken  off  shore  at  Carthage,  and  burned  to  the  water  by  the 
Romans.  That  deed  was  celebrated  in  Newbolt's  poem,  Vae  Victis: 
"What  of  the  ships,  O  Carthage;  Carthage,  what  of  the  ships?" 
What  was  Carthage  without  ships?  Haifa  century  later  the  site  of 
Carthage  was  sown  down  to  salt.  What  would  Britain  be  without 
ships?  In  the  end,  what  was  Rome  without  Carthage?  Rome  became 
an  empire  doomed  to  fall  to  the  barbarians,  and  bring  on  a  millen- 
nium of  Dark  Ages.  I  believe  as  a  historian,  that  the  fall  of  Britian  in 
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this  war  would  repeat  that  cycle;  the  new  Rome,  in  the  momentum 
of  miHtarism,  would  conquer  and  go  on  conquering  for  a  time,  but 
inevitably  it  would  crumble  and  time  would  be  lost,  because  modern 
man  has  learned  how  to  fight  his  way  out  of  slavery  to  freedom. 

But  how  long  it  would  take,  that  we  do  not  know.  It  would  just 
be  time  lost  to  civilization.  Now  in  such  times  of  peril,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  function  of  education  changes.  As  historians  we  know  that  in  a 
long  period  of  prosperity,  man  softens  in  moral  fiber  and  thus  brings 
on  his  years  of  adversity;  and  that  adversity  means  suffering,  through 
which  man  turns  to  the  spiritual  values  necessary  for  rebuilding. 
This  cycle  can  be  traced  throughout  history.  We  also  know  that 
emphasis  on  technique  and  utility  (and  I  realize  I  am  speaking  to 
engineers)  in  education  in  a  materialistic  age  shifts  the  focus  from 
character  to  skill,  which  eventually  produces  a  reaction  among 
educators,  because  they  are  confronted  with  the  rebellion  of  youth 
and  that  is  what  we  are  confronting  here  in  America.  To  defend  this 
democracy  of  ours  we  must  revert  to  some  of  the  abandoned  disci- 
plines which  emphasized  character  and  the  moral  overtones  of  man; 
we  must  revert  to  breadth  of  culture  so  that  our  youth  will  have 
strong  nerves  for  the  blitz  era.  It  is  more  important  to  make  alert 
citizens  than  to  make  pundits.  In  the  words  of  Epictetus:  The  ruler 
has  said,  only  the  free  shall  be  educated;  but  God  has  said,  only  the 
educated  shall  be  free. 

If  we  are  to  recapture  that  identity  of  education  and  freedom,  we 
must  broaden  the  base,  discourage  premature  specialization  and  focus 
on  character, —  make  men  before  we  make  scholars,  or  engineers,  or 
scientists,  or  whatever  word  you  choose. 

That  is  the  overwhelming  lesson  of  the  disaster  in  Europe, —  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  educated  classes  and  their  inability  to  retain  the 
loyalty  of  youth  against  the  snares  of  revolution.  The  scientist  stayed 
in  his  laboratory  and  the  lawyer  in  his  office,  each  unaware  that  his 
world  was  crashing  down.  Meanwhile,  European  youth  was  captured 
by  revolutionary  leaders  who  promised  them  the  world.  Without 
youth,  Stalin  and  Hitler  would  be  nothing.  Youth  is  blind  power,  to 
be  directed.  If  we  fail  to  understand  our  youth  in  America,  then  it 
not  only  can,  but  will,  happen  here.  If  we  are  to  recapture  our  youth 
we  must  offer  them  something  more  attractive  as  a  future  than  that 
offered  by  revolution.  They  must  be  given  a  credo,  something  to 
believe.  They  know  the  world  is  changing  fast.  Why  keep  on  telling 
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them  that  what  is  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  is  the  best  man  can  do?  To 
counter  the  doctrine  of  change  by  revolution,  we  must  perfect  a 
doctrine  of  change  by  evolution.  That  is  the  issue  roaring  around  us 
in  the  world  today. 

Now  the  forces  behind  change  are,  as  yet,  largely  unknown.  But 
if  we  do  not  discover  them,  we  shall  not  recapture  the  loyalty  of 
youth.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  dilemma  of  education. 

Well,  how  to  go  about  it?  One  approach  might  be  by  way  of  the 
Hegelian  dialectic.  There  is  the  thesis  (the  positive,  the  thing,  being, 
institution,  the  status  quo)  which  creates  its  opposite  (the  negative, 
the  element  of  assault) .  Change  assaults  status  quo;  they  destroy  each 
other  and  there  emerges  in  time  something  new  which  hadn't 
existed  before,  a  synthesis.  The  synthesis  in  turn  becomes  a  new 
thesis,  only  to  create  a  new  antithesis,  then  assault  and  destruction 
again,  followed  by  a  new  synthesis.  And  so,  down  the  cycles  of  time, 
man  has  created  institutions  and  destroyed  institutions  in  obedience 
to  some  mysterious  law  of  progress.  In  that  way  we  might  explain 
the  evolution  of  human  society  from  the  cave  man  cultures  through 
ancient  empire,  through  feudalism,  mercantilism  to  modern  indus- 
trial society,  and  the  present  era  of  destruction. 

In  all  this  historical  change  there  are  one  or  two  items  I  shall  select 
to  speak  about,  because  I  tliink  they  have  a  bearing  on  any  idea  of  the 
future.  In  any  pattern  we  are  going  to  form  of  the  future  we  must 
know  the  elements  we  are  carrying  over  from  the  past.  In  all  these 
changes,  property  has  had  a  mysterious  function.  The  cave  man  faced 
a  twofold  problem,  how  to  conquer  the  forces  of  nature  round 
about  him,  which  is,  after  all,  to  produce,  and  how  to  conquer  him- 
self in  society,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  how  to  distribute  his 
products.  Production  —  distribution;  that  twofold  problem  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  morning  mists  of  time.  It  is  the  riddle  of 
accelerated  production  in  contrast  to  retarded  distribution,  the 
eternal  problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  which  is  the  basis  of 
political  science. 

The  contention  between  state  authority  and  the  individual  for 
control  of  property  is  what  makes  history.  Astonishing  parallels 
come  to  mind.  Contraction  of  property  ownership  in  Republican 
Rome,  through  slave  labor,  created  the  proletariat,  or  propertyless 
class,  which  supported  Caesar  to  destroy  democracy,  and  eventually 
Rome  itself.  Today,  in  industrial  democracy,  contraction  of  title  to 
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property  is  likewise  the  prehrninary  stage  for  the  state  to  assume 
more  and  more  control  over  property,  providing  bread  and  circuses 
for  the  propertyless  mass,  with  the  prospect  of  planning  and  regi- 
mentation. 

Now,  we  must  make  youth  see  that  this  problem  was  not  invented 
by  Karl  Marx.  Nor  was  the  answer  provided  by  Marx.  The  problem 
has  existed  throughout  historical  time,  and  has  only  been  given  a 
new  twist  in  the  machine  age.  "We  must  make  youth  see  that  social 
ownership,  collectivism,  does  make  a  military  machine,  but  without 
widespread  ownership  of  property  there  can  be  no  democracy,  no 
freedom  for  man  to  move  and  develop  his  talent.  We  must  prove  to 
youth  that  the  socialized  system  of  Russia  and  Germany  must  even- 
tually return  to  private  property,  however  modified,  in  order  to 
prevent  being  smothered  by  their  huge  bureaucracies.  In  other 
words,  the  problem  here  is  to  convince  the  young  that  property  has 
been  mismanaged  and  that  private  property  has  developed  great 
evils.  But  revolutions  abandon  private  property  only  for  the  emer- 
gency. And  man  returns,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  to  private  property 
even  though  reduced  in  scope.  This  property  question  is  central  to 
all  politics,  national  and  international.  It  must  be  understood,  as  we 
move  onward  to  the  social  service  state. 

Another  dictator  of  change  is  science,  which  accelerates  produc- 
tion. But  there  is  a  time  lag  between  science  and  politics,  which  controls 
distribution.  Science,  being  free  and  dynamic,  leaps  ahead.  Politics, 
being  harnessed  to  institutions,  tends  to  remain  static;  thus  the  retar- 
dation of  distribution  between  classes  and  between  nations.  The 
distribution  apparatus  gradually  falls  more  and  more  behind,  unable  to 
fulfill  its  function.  When  the  tension  gets  too  great  there  is  revolution 
and  war,  resulting  in  a  general  leveling  between  classes  and  between 
nations,  so  that  distribution  catches  up  again,  politics  catches  up  with 
science,  only  to  fall  behind  once  more.  The  only  ultimate  solution 
would  be  the  transformation  of  human  nature,  to  make  man  some- 
thing only  less  than  the  angels. 

The  historical  significance  is  that  applied  science  made  the  first 
industrial  revolution,  founded  on  coal  and  iron,  of  which  the  political 
mode  was  liberalism.  We  are  now,  although  unaware,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  second  industrial  revolution,  founded  perhaps  on  electricity 
and  aluminum  alloys,  etc.,  with  the  political  mode  very  much  in 
doubt.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  is  that  politics  will  be  dictated  by 
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science  at  the  court  of  society.  Political  institutions  are  on  the  surface, 
and  what  we  have  as  wars  and  revolution,  etc.,  is  simply  taking  up 
the  time  of  making  the  political  adaptation  to  science.  Our  present 
world  has  been  built  through  physical  chemistry,  the  minerals,  but 
the  new  world  will  be  patterned  by  the  enormous  potentials  of 
organic  chemistry,  the  plastics,  the  products  of  cellulose.  Air  power 
dictates  political  integration.  If  science  were  given  free  reign  the 
world  would  be  a  paradise  for  all  living  creatures.  The  failure  is  man's 
failure  to  understand  his  own  nature,  the  failure  of  politics,  of  distri- 
bution. Between  the  dictates  of  science  and  adaptation  in  politics  there 
is  the  time  lag,  during  which  war  intervenes  to  hasten  the  process. 

That  is  one  time  lag.  Another  is  the  time  lag  between  civilization 
and  barbarism.  Throughout  history  a  civilized  "have"  people  have 
settled  down  to  static  existence  with  good  laws,  and  in  relative 
abundance.  They  then  become  sleek  in  their  own  luxuriance;  their 
cattle  are  fat  and  their  meadows  are  lush,  as  in  ancient  Egypt.  They 
lose  their  primitive  virtues;  they  forget  the  use  of  arms;  they  lower 
their  birth  rate.  Their  appetites  for  luxury  increase  as  their  manners 
soften.  That  is  civilization  gone  decadent. 

Then  come  the  barbarians  who  are  not  static  but  dynamic.  They 
learn  the  new  science  and  the  new  weapons.  Being  a  "want"  people,  in 
relative  poverty,  they  have  greater  vitality  and  elan.  They  charge  the 
barricades  of  civilization  and  smash  the  law.  Society  becomes  fluid 
again.  Their  historic  role  is  to  revivify  the  race,  to  set  a  new  political 
fashion.  Eventually  they  must  be  taken  into  partnership.  It  is  the 
marriage  of  their  primitive  energy  with  a  decadent  culture  which 
produces  a  new  bloom  on  the  face  of  mankind.  And  civilization 
begins  again  on  a  higher  plane. 

The  modern  barbarians  are  the  Germans,  the  Russians  and  the 
Japanese;  the  peoples  of  the  great  time  lag.  The  Germans  lost  a 
thousand  years  through  not  being  Romanized  and  Christianized 
along  with  the  Gauls.  The  Russians  lost,  oh,  five  hundred  years  at 
least,  to  the  Byzantines  and  the  Tartars.  Neither  the  Germans  nor  the 
Russians  have  ever  known  true  self-government  as  nations.  And  the 
Japanese,  opened  to  western  civilization  for  less  than  a  century  have 
yet  to  reach  self-government,  which  is  the  badge  of  civilization.  It  is 
the  impact  of  these  barbarians  on  everything  that  is  succulent  and 
lush  and  ripe  for  plunder  that  forces  the  industrial  democracies  to 
revert  to  the  primitive  virtues  through  which  they  were  created,  to 
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slough  off  the  accretions  of  fat  living,  and  to  find  the  solution  for 
distribution  in  the  machine  age.  It  takes  an  overwhelming  crisis  to 
compel  man  to  master  his  innate  selfishness.  When  selfishness  is 
knocked  out  of  hrm  by  enormous  suffering,  then  is  he  ready  to  go 
forward  again  in  the  name  of  God,  as  he  always  has.  That  we  see 
happening  in  Britain  now. 

There  is  no  limit  to  this  type  of  presentation,  to  show  man's  con- 
tinuous search  for  a  peace  system,  from  the  formula  of  unity  —  Pax 
Romana  —  to  the  balance  of  power  doctrine  from  1648  on  to  col- 
lective security  of  1919.  We  could  explain  the  shift  in  the  class 
incidence  of  power,  how  domination  of  the  aristocracy  gave  way  to 
domination  of  the  middle  class  after  the  French  Revolution,  and  how 
increasing  domination  of  the  mass  began  in  1919,  a  process  which  is 
at  the  base  of  modern  totalitarian  dictatorship.  Changes  are  inevi- 
table. History  is  a  dynamic  process.  The  issue  is  whether  change  shall 
be  by  evolution  or  by  revolution.  Our  youth  have  been  lured  away 
from  evolution  because  of  their  impatience  with  adults,  who  fail  to 
see  that  changes  must  be  made  in  time.  Our  first  problem  is  to  give 
youth  a  faith  in  the  future,  a  faith  in  the  new  era,  new  fields  of  labor, 
new  frontiers  in  science,  here  in  America. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  present  crisis  adequately,  we  must  under- 
stand our  period  as  one  of  the  great  transitions  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. A  transition  is  marked  by  the  breakdown  of  the  old  order  and 
the  emergence  of  the  new.  There  has  been  only  one  actual  collapse 
in  the  west,  the  fall  of  Rome,  which  was  the  end  of  unity,  leading  to 
chaos.  In  time,  out  of  this  chaos,  law  and  order  slowly  emerged  in 
the  system  known  as  feudalism,  which  retained  the  idea  of  unity 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  Church  dating,  let  us  say, 
from  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne  about  800  A.D.  This  period 
lasted,  let  us  say,  600  to  700  years.  The  second  transition  came  to  a 
head  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  It  had  these  characteristics.  There 
was  a  breakdown  in  the  central  authority  of  the  Church  and  Empire; 
there  was  an  emergence  of  parcellated  authority,  the  nation-states, 
which  were  the  political  outcome  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation. Europe  took  on  a  new  pattern  after  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  the  modern  states  system,  with  the  notion  of  sovereignty, 
the  rules  called  international  law  and  other  paraphernalia.  Economi- 
cally, there  was  a  breakdown  of  feudal  and  town  economy  and  the 
emergence  of  the  money  economy  of  an  incipient  capitalism.  The 
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advance  of  science  produced  the  first  industrial  revolution.  There 
was  breakdown  and  disintegration  of  the  old  feudal  families  of  the 
Plantagenet  type,  and  the  emergence  of  new  commercial  groups, 
and  growth  of  the  middle  class.  In  religion  the  unity  of  Christendom 
was  broken.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  had  drifted  away  after 
the  schism  of  1054.  Then  in  the  16th  century  the  Latin  church  divided 
into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  was  a  movement  away  from  the 
blind  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  new  inquiry.  The  religious  wars 
broke  the  unity  of  Europe.  In  general,  the  second  transition  was  from 
the  universal  to  the  particular;  it  created  small  states;  it  developed 
government  in  the  interest  of  the  individual,  hence  individual  enter- 
prise of  private  capitalism,  the  growth  of  liberal  thought  and  eventu- 
ally modern  democracy.  For  300  years  that  system,  organized  by  the 
middle  class  in  its  own  image,  set  the  fashion  —  the  producing  and 
consuming  civilization  of  the  dominant  trading  class.  It  achieved 
marvels  in  modern  science.  But  it  also  achieved  self-destruction  in 
the  materialism  which  prevented  a  solution  for  distribution  in  ma- 
chine society.  For  the  middle  class,  concentrating  on  producing  and 
consuming,  failed  to  work  out  the  predicate.  Increased  production 
demanded  increased  consumption,  hence  increased  population,  which 
aggravated  the  problem  of  distribution.  But  the  middle  class  still 
clung  to  political  modes  it  had  evolved  during  the  agrarian  era, 
before  communications  and  the  need  for  raw  materials  had  made  the 
world  an  economic  unity.  Eventually  the  system  strangled  itself. 

The  third  transition  of  western  civilization  is  the  one  roaring 
around  us  now.  It  actually  has  been  under  way  since  the  i87o's; 
since  the  invention  of  dynamite  and  the  ironclad  warship;  since  the 
tariff  wars  and  the  scramble  for  raw  materials,  etc.;  the  international 
competition  propelled  by  machine  production  for  which  the  nation- 
states  system  is  unsuited.  That  competition  stepped  up  the  arma- 
ments race,  burst  into  explosion  in  19 14,  then  slowed  up  through 
exhaustion,  but  revived  in  tempo  after  1932,  and  burst  into  war 
again  in  1939  before  the  last  war  had  been  paid  for.  The  essence  of  the 
crisis  has  been  the  failure  of  the  dominant  middle  class  to  solve  the 
problem  of  distribution  of  machine  production,  as  between  classes, 
and  as  between  nations.  The  main  characteristics  of  this  third  trans- 
ition are,  in  the  political  realm,  the  breakdown  of  the  small  states 
system,  and  the  emergence  of  large  political  units  or  combines.  It 
involves  a  weakening  of  the  notion  of  national  sovereignty  in  prac- 
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tical  politics,  the  failure  of  international  law  and  of  most  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  encrusted  the  middle  class  states  system.  Economi- 
cally, a  breakdown  of  the  old  type  of  private  capitalism,  the  end  of 
plutocracy  and  the  emergence  in  some  form  of  the  social  service 
state.  The  collectivism  of  Russia  and  the  semi-collectivism  of  Ger- 
many are  almost  straight  military  and  cannot  endure  longer  than  the 
crisis  itself.  They  provide  no  solution  for  distribution  without  a  war 
objective.  Man  cannot  make  war  forever.  And  as  the  second  transi- 
tion, 400  years  ago,  was  marked  by  the  increased  use  of  coal  and  iron 
which  produced  the  first  industrial  revolution,  so  this  third  transition 
seems  to  be  marked  by  electricity  and  alloys,  giving  a  new  fuel-metal 
base  for  production,  which  will  change  society  at  the  core.  Plastics, 
synthetic  products,  organic  chemistry,  etc.,  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
In  time  they  will  make  all  current  isms  obsolete  as  we  sweep  onward 
into  the  second  industrial  revolution.  Socially  the  loss  of  middle  class 
domination  and  an  emergence  of  the  mass,  mark  this  transition 
period.  In  strict  political  terms  the  aristocracy  set  the  tone  until  1789; 
the  middle  class  from  then  until  19 19;  and  the  mass  has  exercised 
increasing  control  from  1919  until  now,  not  only  in  Russia,  Germany 
and  Italy,  but  in  Britain  and  America  as  well.  In  the  new  era  new 
classes  will  form,  based,  at  first,  on  talent  and  merit.  In  general,  this 
third  transition  is  from  the  particular  back  to  the  universal;  from 
individual  man  back  to  central  authority;  from  the  small  state  pat- 
tern to  large  regions  or  customs  blocs  —  a  general  recentralization 
reversing  the  process  of  the  second  transition  400  years  ago.  During 
the  previous  centuries  man  had  worked  out  myths  and  legends  about 
the  state,  about  private  property,  etc.,  which  were  adequate  for  a 
parcellated  world,  when  economic  barriers  were  not  so  dangerous. 
But  with  the  tremendous  acceleration  of  machine  production  either 
the  barriers  would  have  to  go,  or  there  would  be  recurrent  large- 
scale  wars.  Because  of  the  myth  of  sovereign  independence  the  var- 
ious states  refused  to  pull  down  their  barriers;  and  now  the  nemesis 
overtakes  the  whole  states  system. 

"We  have  seen  that  there  are  tremendous  forces  at  work  in  societal 
evolution,  forces  beyond  the  control  of  statesmen.  Vast  changes,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  inevitable  in  the  present  fluid  period.  What  was  not 
inevitable,  was  the  violence.  The  issue  of  the  war  in  Europe  today  is 
to  decide  whether  the  changes  shall  be  by  planned  revolution  or  by 
evolution.  By  planned  revolution  say  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Fascists 
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and  Nazis.  That  is  the  military  way.  The  technique  of  change  by 
planned  revolution  includes  the  militarization  of  all  life;  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  individual  into  the  state;  the  secret  police  method  of 
killing  off  dissent;  and  the  solution  of  pressing  economic  problems 
through  conquest  by  a  streamlined,  efficient  military  machine. 

Politically,  it  means  that  boundaries  will  be  determined  not  by 
race  or  language,  or  cultural  ties,  but  by  economics,  military  strategy 
and  air  power.  It  will  be  the  end  of  small  states,  and  a  redivision  of 
the  earth  into  large  zones  of  power:  Pan-Europa  and  Africa;  Pan- 
Slavism  and  the  Middle  East;  Pan-Nipponism  and  Eastern  Asia; 
Pan-America  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  The  rest  of 
the  world  will  be  open  to  exploitation  by  a  new  type  of  imperialism. 
The  Pax  Hitlerica  would  probably  be  made  at  Muenster,  where  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed,  1648,  disrupting  the  first  Reich. 
We  learn  that  the  old  Friedenhalle  has  been  refurbished  for  the  new 
dispensation  to  mankind. 

Economically,  the  purpose  is  to  give  the  present  Reich  an  indus- 
trial monopoly  in  Europe,  by  moving  industries  from  the  conquered 
areas  to  Germany,  along  with  the  skilled  manpower  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  areas  outside  the  totalitarian  Reich  would 
be  forced  to  remain  agrarian,  thus  unable  to  build  military  striking 
power.  Trade  overseas  would  be  on  a  barter  basis,  to  break  the  gold 
standard.  And  there  would  be,  as  there  is  now,  a  tremendous  build- 
ing of  canals,  railroads  and  air  facilities,  all  to  be  dominated  by 
Germany. 

Socially,  it  would  be  the  end  of  the  egalitarian  period  in  history, 
which  began  with  the  American  and  French  revolutions.  The  pre- 
vailing doctrine  would  be  the  cleavage  between  the  herren  volk,  the 
sklaven  volk,  the  masters  and  the  slaves,  the  warrior  ants  and  the 
worker  ants,  already  put  into  practice  by  the  Nazis  in  their  conquered 
areas  of  eastern  Europe.  The  herren  volk  would  be  educated,  the 
sklaven  volk  deprived  of  education  beyond  the  level  of  trade  skills. 
The  key  to  the  program  is  the  Gestapo,  and  the  killings  off  or  liqui- 
dation of  the  native  intelligentsia  so  that  the  peasants  and  workers 
will  not  have  leaders.  The  peasants  would  be  given  good  prices,  and 
the  workers  good  wages,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  master  race.  The 
desired  condition  would  then  ensue;  a  master  German  race  sur- 
rounded by  lesser  breeds  of  peasants  and  workers.  The  Nazis  would 
then  be  ready  to  conquer  the  remaining  part  of  the  world. 
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In  religion  the  new  dispensation  would  be  very  interesting.  It 
seems  that  Hitler  has  reserved  his  third  seven  years  to  formulate  a 
new  religion.  His  model  is  said  to  be  Mohammed.  We  don't  know 
yet  what  he  has  in  mind,  but  probably  a  combination  of  mysticism 
of  the  old  Germanic  gods,  and  a  new  credo  for  a  Chosen  People, — 
self-worship,  with  some  cribbing  from  the  Christian  Bible  after  the 
manner  of  Mohammed,  to  make  a  new  Islam.  There  is  an  interesting 
passage  in  Heine's  essay  on  Religion  and  Philosophy,  written  a 
century  ago,  in  which  he  suggests  that  Christianity  has  not  eradicated 
"that  brutal  lust  of  battle,  such  as  we  find  it  among  the  ancient 
Germanic  races,  who  fought  not  to  destroy  nor  yet  to  conquer,  but 
merely  from  a  fierce,  demoniac  love  of  battle  itself.  And  when  once 
that  restraining  talisman,  the  cross,  is  broken,  then  the  smoldering 
ferocity  of  those  ancient  warriors  will  again  blaze  up;  then  will  be 
heard  again  the  deadly  clang  of  that  frantic  berserker  wrath,  of  which 
the  Norse  poets  say  and  sing  so  much.  The  talisman  is  rotten  with 
decay,  and  the  day  will  surely  come  when  it  will  crumble  and  fall. 
Then  the  ancient  stone  gods  will  arise  from  out  the  ashes  of  dis- 
mantled ruins  and  rub  the  dust  of  a  thousand  years  from  their  eyes; 
and  finally  Thor,  with  his  colossal  hammer,  will  leap  up  and  with  it 
shatter  into  fragments  the  Gothic  cathedrals."  That  was  Heine,  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Today  we  are  told  that  history  will  begin  anew 
with  a  year  i,  the  year  of  Hitler's  Muenster  Peace,  and  the  Hitlerian 
era  will  succeed  the  Christian  era.  At  least  this  is  what  the  Nazis  say. 
We  say,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope  again.  The 
Nazis  have  performed  military  miracles;  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  turn  their  stones  into  bread.  Well,  such  a  system  as  here  outlined, 
if  victorious  in  the  field,  would  refashion  the  world  in  its  own  image 
through  contagion. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  British  and  American  solution,  the  Athenian, 
non-military  way  of  evolution.  The  war  aim  of  Britain  and  America 
is  to  preserve  the  right  to  evolve  into  a  new  era  by  the  normal  evo- 
lutionary process.  The  technique  is  slow  but  democracies  are  long  on 
endurance.  What  may  we  expect  if  Britain  wins  the  war?  One  out- 
come it  seems  to  me  would  be  the  political  reorganization  of  Europe 
into  larger  areas,  on  a  federal  pattern,  with  small  peoples  retaining 
their  cultural  autonomy,  and  a  general  peace  system  assuring  actual 
disarmament.  Economically  we  may  expect  a  reorganization  to 
eliminate  trade  barriers,  to  allow  natural  development  of  different 
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areas  and  the  encouragement  of  the  skill  advantages  of  different 
peoples.  The  British  doctrine  is  still  the  right  one  in  my  opinion, 
namely,  international  division  of  labor  and  a  free  world  market. 
Socially  there  must  be  no  tampering  with  egalitarianism,  the  badge 
of  free  peoples  in  a  liquid  society.  The  division  into  master  and  slave 
races  leads  to  self-devourment.  In  religion  a  revival  of  Christianity 
is  in  store,  through  suffering,  but  a  Christianity  in  its  old  purity  and 
selflessness  as  was  approached  before  the  materialism  of  the  modern 
era  destroyed  man's  capacity  for  exaltation.  On  this  platform 
America  can  fight  a  war. 

I  think  that  by  some  type  of  reasoning  such  as  this,  we  can  con- 
vince youth  that  we,  too,  are  change-conscious;  that  we  are  in  a 
tremendous  transition  period;  that  the  issue  is  not  change  or  no 
change,  but  whether  change  shall  be  by  planned  revolution  or  evo- 
lution. In  this  way  we  close  the  gap  between  the  age  levels,  and 
convince  them  that  there  is  no  short  cut,  that  there  is  no  unbroken 
line  in  history,  and  that  we  cannot  escape  from  our  planet  in  space, 
nor  from  our  period  in  time.  Then  they  will  understand  why  we 
cannot  abandon  Britain.  They  will  understand  that  for  Britain  to 
surrender  is  for  Britain  to  die.  They  will  understand  that  if  Hitler 
smashes  Britain  there  will  result  a  Eurasian  bloc,  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Pacific,  a  common  front  of  world  revolution,  with  all  Asia  as 
its  field  of  exploitation,  and  with  one  commanding  objective;  to 
smash  America.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  America  will 
know  real  fear. 

What  is  Americanism?  "Our  way  of  life"  is  a  pleasant  phrase. 
What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  too  vague  to  defend?  We  need  a  unifying 
cause.  America  is  riddled  with  vague  fears.  But  we  cannot  get  unity 
until  we  all  fear  the  same  thing.  Some  fear  for  their  property.  Others 
fear  the  corning  of  dictatorship.  My  own  fear  is  the  nightmare  of  a 
Eurasian  bloc,  a  common  front  of  world  revolution,  of  Germany, 
Russia  and  Japan,  involving  the  marriage  of  German  technique  and 
energy  with  Russian  space,  resources  and  labor  power,  directed 
against  America.  If  Britain  were  to  fall  suddenly,  we  should  be  iso- 
lated. We  should  take  over  the  British  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 
and  some  in  the  Pacific.  M  Day  would  set  in,  without  our  being 
engaged  in  open  hostilities.  That  would  mean  a  constant  state  of 
mobilization  for  war.  In  the  process  much  will  happen  internally, 
such  as  increase  in  executive  power  and  increase  of  the  police  power. 
Must  we  have  a  witch  hunt  this  time? 
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My  own  belief  is  that  Britain  will  not  fall,  with  American  aid  in 
bombing  planes  and  American  naval  escort  for  supplies  aU  the  way. 
In  the  long  attrition  the  Nazis  will  be  forced  to  go  to  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Volga  for  oil  and  fats,  and  the  war  will  settle  down  to  a  con- 
test between  Russian  supplies  to  Germany  and  American  supplies  to 
Britain.  Of  the  outcome,  I  have  no  doubt. 

But  no  moment  in  history  has  been  so  tense  as  these  summer 
months  of  1941  promise  to  be,  when  we  shall  watch  unfold  the 
drama  of  survival  or  death  of  the  British  Empire.  By  September  we 
shall  know  who  wins  the  war.  We  didn't  choose  to  live  in  this  age. 
It  now  becomes  a  new  Homeric  Age,  when  the  warrior  breed  takes 
command.  The  pace  is  set  by  the  German  Luftwaffe.  Unless  we  pro- 
duce the  same  caliber  of  warriors,  then  as  a  nation  we,  too,  shall  fall 
into  the  place  assigned  to  us  in  Hitler's  new  dispensation. 

Now,  I  have  been  speaking  out  of  my  own  profession  —  university 
teaching.  The  problem  is  much  vaster;  it  is  education  of  all  our 
people.  But  the  university  remains  the  Pierian  spring.  The  whole 
world  is  sick,  a  malaise  resulting  from  the  drift  away  from  religion 
and  moral  standards  during  the  liberal  era,  and  the  worship  of  money 
success,  which  led  to  disintegration  of  the  old  family.  The  worst  vic- 
tims of  this  world  disease  with  its  brutalization,  its  self-devourment, 
and  coarsening  of  manners,  is  not  the  present  generation  of  students. 
There  is  sunlight  ahead  for  them,  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Nor  are 
the  worst  victims  the  generation  of  the  last  war.  We  at  least  had  a 
crowded  hour  which  compensated  for  the  years  between  in  hospitals, 
the  years  that  the  locusts  devoured.  But  in  between  us,  in  time,  is  the 
lost  generation,  les  enfants  perdus.  They  were  too  young  for  the  last 
war,  and  just  ripe  for  the  economic  depression.  They  are  the  ones 
who  were  swept  from  their  moral  moorings.  They  were  in  a  hurry, 
with  no  solution  in  sight.  They  became  bitter.  When  they  found  a 
leader  who  capitalized  their  wrongs  they  put  on  a  devastating  revo- 
lution,—  that  is  Nazi  Germany  today.  They  are  to  be  pitied  because 
they  will  be  broken  on  the  wheel  of  events  in  Germany,  in  Britain 
and  here.  The  New  Order  will  be  worked  out  by  a  combination  of 
the  elders,  who  are  not  embittered,  and  the  bright-eyed  new  youth, 
who  did  not  know  the  frustrations  of  the  20's  and  30's.  These  are 
closer  to  the  line  of  march  of  man  in  history.  I  should  like  to  close 
with  a  word  about  them. 

The  Student.  Of  course  a  certain  percentage  of  the  present  genera- 
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tion  of  students  is,  by  the  laws  of  average,  destined  for  frustration. 
Others,  through  ability,  effort  or  luck  will  have  the  full  life.  We  can- 
not tell  now  which  ones  will  still  be  flies  in  the  bottle  in  twenty-five 
years'  time,  and  which  ones  will  be  running  the  country.  Each  one 
has  a  different  identity;  their  wings  are  untried.  Like  their  elders  they 
are  driven  by  the  four  main  desires  of  existence:  distinction,  eco- 
nomic security,  adventure  and  sex  —  the  order  of  importance 
depending  on  the  individual.  Some  feel  that  fifth  propulsion,  the 
quest  for  the  unattainable,  the  Carcassonne  of  the  poem,  never  to  be 
reached,  the  ever  fleeting  object  of  desire  —  a  platonic  idea,  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  They  are  one  and  all  eager  for  careers,  for 
assured  places  in  the  new  era.  They  instinctively  fear  that  with  so 
much  substance  shot  away  on  the  battlefield  their  generation  will  be 
forced  to  concentrate  only  on  repairs,  hard  and  long  labor,  with  no 
chance  for  creative  life.  Thus  they  try  to  ignore  the  corpse  in  the 
cargo  of  civilization  —  war.  And  they  refuse  to  be  lulled  by  stock 
arguments.  Only  by  the  long  and  tedious  historical  build-up,  such 
as  we  are  indulging  in  now,  can  they  be  convinced  that  there  is  no 
escape.  Some  are  religious,  some  not.  But  intellectually  they  know 
that  Bolshevik  atheism  is  a  vacuum;  that  Nazi  paganism  is  but  a 
political  instrument;  that  materialism  is  a  brassy  interlude;  and  that 
with  the  rebirth  of  western  society  man  will  again  go  forward  in  the 
name  of  God. 

Youth  is  the  natural  custodian  of  ideals,  which  pass  down  in  time, 
from  generation  to  generation  of  youth,  from  the  very  morning  of 
the  race.  If  it  weren't  for  youth  ideals  and  nobility  of  mind  would 
perish  in  these  recurrent  cycles  of  reale  politique  and  materialism. 
Youth  is  likewise  the  ageless  time  of  life;  to  students,  the  surround- 
ings are  a  blurr  of  human  beings.  Only  after  forty  do  we  become 
aware  of  the  significance  of  age-level  in  all  human  transactions  — 
the  old  men  of  Munich;  the  vacuum  in  the  middle  age  level  in 
Britain  now;  the  men  in  Flanders  Field  who  by  the  wisdom  acquired 
through  suffering  could  have  prevented  the  Second  World  War. 
Youth  is  not  aware  of  these  things.  Their  past  is  still  ahead  of  them. 
There  is  no  way  to  transmit  that  understanding  to  them.  What  we 
can  do  is  to  repeat  a  phrase  from  Theodore  Roosevelt:  At  50  a  man 
is  responsible  for  his  face.  At  50  a  man's  face  tells  what  kind  of  race 
he  has  run.  If  God  gives  him  grace,  he  will  have  achieved  harmony 
with  himself;  with  ambition  geared  to  ability  —  no  more,  no  less, 
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as  either  deviation  leads  to  frustration  and  heartache,  which  become 
chiseled  into  the  lines  of  his  face.  This,  students  can  grasp,  but  dimly, 
as  through  a  glass  darkly. 

The  teacher.  Teaching  is  an  old  art,  developed  by  experience  with 
students.  Teaching  and  research  are  the  two  horses  that  pull  the 
chariot  of  education.  In  political  science,  economics,  etc.,  research 
must  be  constant  to  keep  abreast  of  the  forces  of  change  which  make 
last  year's  gospel  this  year's  heresy.  These  changes  require  historical 
explanations. 

What  makes  a  good  teacher?  We  don't  know.  We  do  know  there 
are  two  types  of  leader,  the  man  of  intellect  and  the  man  of  action. 
It  is  Moses  who  views  the  Promised  Land  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Pisgah;  it  is  Joshua  who  circles  the  walls  of  Jericho  with  the  trumpets. 
A  good  teacher  must  try  to  be  both  intellect  and  action. 

As  a  man  of  intellect  he  should  have  the  technique  of  the  scientist 
to  pioneer  an  adventure  of  his  own  along  the  horizon  of  knowledge, 
thus  to  add  his  own  paragraph  of  achievement  to  the  long  record  of 
man's  conquest  over  nature  (in  the  physical  sciences),  or  to  man's 
conquest  over  himself  (in  the  social  sciences).  That  adventure  is  the 
teacher's  identity  in  terms  of  subject.  It  is  often  lonely  and  baffling 
work,  on  the  horizon.  But,  if  he  fails  in  his  quest,  if  he  brings  no  tales 
of  new  gold  on  the  frontier  of  the  mind,  then  he  falls  short  of  being 
a  good  teacher.  Again,  as  a  man  of  action,  he  should  have  the  feeling 
of  the  poet.  For  he  has  power  to  affect  the  lives  of  young  people  who 
respond  so  eagerly  to  compassionate  justice  and  who  are  bewildered 
by  intellectual  arrogance  in  their  elders.  The  University  entrusts  the 
teacher  with  the  sanction  of  grades  —  his  judgment  on  student  per- 
formance in  terms  of  effort  and  ability.  With  that  sanction  goes  an 
unwritten  moral  obligation,  a  Hippocratic  Oath  of  teaching,  to 
assume  before  society  a  responsibility  for  turning  out  from  his 
classes,  year  after  year,  pubhc-minded  citizens,  equipped  with  tools 
to  cope  with  a  changing  world,  and  a  nobility  of  mind  to  meet 
unforeseen  disaster.  If  the  teacher  evades  this  obligation  to  society,  if 
he  promotes  class  hatred,  if  he  neglects  to  correlate  his  teaching  to  the 
problems  of  the  world  outside  the  walls,  then  he  fails  to  attain  fruitful 
identity  with  youth,  with  growth.  In  times  of  historical  peril  the 
teacher  is  troubled  by  the  choice:  to  bear  the  torch,  or  to  wave  the 
flag.  He  should  not  indoctrinate,  but  should  present  a  balance  between 
idealism  and  realism,  between  what  ought  to  be  and  what  actually  is. 
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To  that  end  he  must  guard  his  academic  status,  and  accept  the  same 
caveat  placed  on  students,  which  is:  Enter  to  Grow  in  Wisdom,  but 
do  not  bring  unfavorable  repute  on  the  University. 

To  lure  fresh  minds  into  unraveling  new  riddles  which  stem  from 
old  riddles  in  society,  to  awaken  in  students  aspirations  to  deeds  he 
himself  may  never  perform,  the  teacher  must  gladly  teach,  must 
radiate  the  adventure  and  elan  of  his  subject.  He  must  wear  his 
scholar's  hood  with  infectious  good  humor.  Scholarship  and  pres- 
entation, plus  vitality  and  good  humor  —  these  we  know  help  make 
a  good  teacher. 

But  there  is  something  more.  Great  teachers  are  called  into  being 
by  the  alert,  frank  and  quick  response  of  appreciative  students.  Men 
privileged  to  live  long  with  students  seem  to  reflect  back  the  opti- 
mism of  youth.  In  time  they  arrive  at  wisdom  and  nobility  of  mind. 
Some  even  attain  to  beauty  of  mind,  that  beauty  of  mind  suggested 
in  a  New  England  epitaph:  "He  walked  among  men,  and  wist  not 
that  his  face  shone.'' 

The  University.  In  a  period  of  breakdown,  the  right  education  of 
youth  is  more  important  than  building  monuments  and  roads.  The 
University  is  the  guardian  of  the  essentials  of  civilization  along  with 
the  Church.  In  periods  of  historical  decline  man  has  regained  his  path 
through  reformation  of  education.  It  was  too  late  when  darkness 
came  down  on  Rome,  for  faith  in  the  old  gods  was  destroyed  before 
the  new  faith,  Christianity,  had  conquered  the  educated  classes.  But 
in  subsequent  cycles  of  decline  the  universities  kept  the  torch  aflame. 
In  this  period,  it  may  be  that  America  is  destined  by  history  and 
geography  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  liberalism  now  vanishing  from 
other  lands;  it  may  be  that  the  universities  of  America  will  serve  as 
did  the  monasteries  in  the  Dark  Ages,  custodians  of  that  European 
culture  which  descends  from  the  brilliant  city-life  of  ancient  Athens. 

With  that  high  mission  in  mind,  it  is  useful  to  recall  the  words  of 
George  Washington,  that  he  proclaimed  neutrality  in  1793  to  gain 
time  for  our  country  to  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions  and  to  pro- 
gress to  the  command  of  our  own  fortunes.  We  attained  such  com- 
mand in  1919,  but  threw  it  away  to  the  locusts  in  the  years  between. 
Now  we  march  up  to  the  gun  again. 

It  is  a  moment  to  steady  the  nerves;  to  prepare  America  for  the 
high  gear  of  war;  to  gain  time  for  unifying  our  people  in  our  national 
cause;  a  time  to  support  Britain  where  her  salients  and  life  lines  are 
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most  threatened,  and  by  so  doing  increase  our  own  fire  power  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  progress  once  more  to  the  command  of  our 
own  fortunes  on  our  own  time  table. 

The  ability  of  America  to  rise  to  that  high  mission  depends  on  our 
youth.  I,  for  one,  have  supreme  confidence  in  our  youth.  Against  the 
Brahma  state,  which  trains  its  subjects  to  die  like  horses  in  battle,  they 
will  oppose  the  dignity,  the  identity  and  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  America.  By  knowing  the  long  past  they  know  that  periods 
of  freedom  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  on  the  pages  of  history. 
They  know  that  history,  with  its  long  swing  changes,  is,  in.  the  words 
of  Voltaire,  the  tread  of  sabots  going  up  the  stair  and  the  patter  of 
satin  slippers  coming  down.  It  is  that  faith  in  the  resilience  of  man- 
kind that  makes  teaching  a  privilege  —  the  contact  with  the  con- 
tagious elan  of  youth,  to  hear  from  them  the  song  of  the  race  renew- 
ing itself  in  each  generation.  To  be  close  to  youth  is  to  be  kept  close 
to  hope,  and  to  see,  beyond  the  ice  jam  of  the  old  world,  cracking 
up  and  washing  down  stream  and  out  to  the  historical  sea,  a  new 
world  corning  in  at  the  head  of  the  river,  unlike  anything  that  ever 
existed  before.  That  will  be  the  new  era  and  a  brighter  day. 

To  me  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  stretches  away  in  a  vista 
of  industrialization  of  Asia;  of  new  frontiers  in  South  America;  of 
the  second  industrial  revolution,  swinging  into  its  stride,  changing 
for  the  better  the  lives  of  all.  But  today  is  the  moment  of  historical 
peril;  a  time  when  only  poetry  can  express  the  surcharged  feelings  of 
men.  It  is  a  moment  when  soldiers,  spared  in  bygone  battles  feel  their 
old  wounds  burning  again.  Men  in  the  last  war  learned  that  the 
impossible  is  possible.  In  the  elation  of  being  spared,  from  day  to  day, 
when  others  were  dropping  out  of  line,  they  learned  the  laws  of 
history,  the  laws  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  They  know  that  great 
danger  calls  out  great  courage.  They  would  agree  with  Anthony 
Eden,  in  speaking  to  the  Greeks:  "It  was  said  in  ancient  Athens,  2300 
years  ago,  that  the  secret  of  happiness  is  freedom,  and  the  secret  of 
freedom  is  courage."  And  from  their  hearts  they  would  agree  with 
General  Simovich:  "Men  die  in  fighting;  nations  only  die  in  yielding." 

These  men  from  the  last  war  knew  how  to  fight  without  hate. 
They  would  have  made  a  solider's  peace.  And  they  know  now  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  civilization.  It  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Dark  Age.  It  is  the  prelude  to  a  new  Renaissance,  a  new  era  during 
which  the  secretions  of  political  and  economic  blunders  will  be 
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washed  away;  and  man  himself,  with  his  muscles  naked  and  his 
primitive  virtues  restored,  will  march  into  the  future  with  a  buoyant 
confidence  —  a  confidence  winch  comes  from  having  looked  upon 
the  head  of  Medusa.  The  British  people  have  looked  upon  the  head 
of  Medusa;  they  have  refused  to  turn  to  stone.  Such  people  cannot 
be  conquered.  They  have  conquered  fear  as  a  whole  people.  Their 
confidence  inspires  us  with  awe  and  wonder  and  encourages  us  to 
emulate  and  to  hope. 

As  one  of  the  errant  stars  roaming  between  two  worlds,  the  last 
war  and  this,  I  believe  that  the  American  people,  too,  will  conquer 
fear;  that  America  will  find  her  soul,  and  see  with  new  eyes  her 
destiny. 

000 

Dr.  Carragan:  We  could  have  done  no  better  than  to  have  had 
Dr.  Hopper  for  our  final  meeting  this  year.  It  is  good  to  hear  some- 
one in  this  hall  speak  out  of  his  heart.  Now,  we  have  a  map  on  the 
board,  put  there  for  a  purpose.  We'll  have  a  discussion  period  if  you 
wish  it. 

 (Pause)   .  .  . 

I  think  we  all  feel  that  after  Dr.  Hopper's  heartening  words  and 
his  splendid  exhortation  there  is  little  that  can  be  added.  Let  us  show 
our  appreciation  for  his  coming  here  this  evening  by  giving  him  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks. 
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